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Nearly  a  century  has  elapsed,  since  the  publication  of  Rous* 
seau’s  “Emile”  created  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  ped&gogy. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  excitement  produced  by 
this  remarkable  book,  or  the  confidence  with  Which  many  philan¬ 
thropists  indulged  the  expectation  that  henceforth  in  education 
“  old  things  were  to  pass  away  and  all  things  to  become  new.” 
Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  its  loud  and  fearless  declaration  of 
war  a  Vouirance  with  the  weaknesses  of  the  systems  then  in 
vogue,  and  its  energetic  representations  of  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  adoption  of  its  own  theory,  were  inop[)ortune  or 
uncalled  for,  if  a  more  universal  interest  was  to  be  awakened  in 
the  vocation  of  the  teacher,  and  rational  and  effective  action  to 
supersede  the  “antiquated  imbecilities”  of  stale  and  time-worn 
routine.  That  the  {)edagogues  of  this  period  gave  vigorous  im¬ 
pulsion  to  the  new  movement,  is  their  high  praise  and  undisputed 
merit.  Pestalozzi  might  fairly  write  that  he  “  now  hoped  and 
desired  nothing  further;  a  new  and  better  method  of  human 
culture  is  at  hand.  Whether  my  system  will  usher  in  the  desi-* 
rable  event,  or  whether  on  its  ashes  a  better  light  will  chase 
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away  the  darkness;  still  less,  whether  the  results  of  my  method 
will  be  important  before  my  decease,  or  its  efficiency  not  be 
recognized  until  I  am  in  the  tomb,  is  to  me  a  matter  of  indiffer¬ 
ence.  Enough,  that  I  have  succeeded  in  interesting  the  heads 
and  hearts  of  hundreds  of  worthy  men  in  favor  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  more  thorough  educational  system,  who  will  strive  to 
reach  my  goal  in  a  way  and  with  a  power,  which  I  never  ven¬ 
tured  to  expect,  or  hoped  that  I  should  live  to  see.”  On  the 
other  hand,  the  one-sidedness  and  error,  which  distinguislied 
alike  the  opposition  to  the  old,  and  the  attempt  to  introduce  a 
system  entirely  new,  could  not  long  escape  detection  ;  more  par¬ 
ticularly  in  a  sphere,  in  which  theoretic  suggestions  are  promptly 
submitted  to  the  fiery  ordeal  of  practical  application.  A  reform, 
which  is  intended  to  exert  a  widely  diffused  and  permanent  influ¬ 
ence  upon  human  thought  and  practice,  cannot  be  the  offspring 
of  a  purely  subjective  creation ;  it  must  originate  in  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  actual  relations  of  daily  life,  and  be  pressed 
forward  by  their  necessarily  progressive  development.  If  this 
fact  is  not  always  kept  in  view,  every  project  for  the  reform  of 
education  must  be  beset  with  difficulties,  which  will  constantly 
oppose,  and  probably  destroy,  its  practical  utility.  Unfortunately, 
the  men  who  took  the  initiative  in  the  movement  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking,  were  but  slightly  acquainted  with  the 
world,  and  had  enjoyed,  in  their  own  personal  experience,  few 
opportunities  of  learning  how  important  an  influence  the  occur¬ 
rences  of  every-day  life  exert  upon  education.  Rousseau’s 
mother  expired  shortly  after  his  birth,  and  he  never  knew  the 
blessings  of  a  well-ordered  home ;  neglect  in  cliildhood  and  dis¬ 
sipation  in  the  years  of  advancing  manhood,  were  the  precursors 
of  a  life,  which,  like  the  knowledge  he  acquired,  was  altogether 
devoid  of  order,  harmony  and  plan.  The  imperfection  he  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  i)edagogy  of  his  day,  taught  him  nothing  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  the  way  of  its  improvement ;  and  the  man,  who  aspired 
to  reform  all  existing  theories  and  methods  of  education,  was 
obliged  to  confess  how  miserably  he  had  failed,  as  the  tutor  of 
two  pupils  who  bad  l)een  confided  to  his  care.  In  sound  and 
varied  culture,  Basedow  had  greatly  the  advantage  of  Rousseau, 
but  his  boyhood  was  in  like  manner  destitute  of  the  wholesome 
inlluences  of  careful  domestic  training,  and  the  insjiiring  breath 
of  an  affectionate  mother’s  love  ;  and  if,  in  this  particular,  Pesta- 
lozzi,  who  has  so  glowingly  set  forth  the  value  and  advantages 
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of  maternal  care,  was  more  favored  than  his  predecessors,  still, 
in  his  case,  the  loss  in  early  life  of  a  father’s  guidance,  and  an 
education,  conspired  to  render  him  signally  deficient  in  that  prac¬ 
tical  tact,  which  can  only  be  gained  from  an  intimate  familiarity 
with  real  life.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  those  founda¬ 
tions,  which  were  quoted  as  “model  establishments”  by  the 
reformers  of  this  period,  —  the  “  Philanthropin  ”  of  Basedow  at 
Dessau  and  Pestalozzi’s  “Institute”  at  Iferten,  —  were  sickly 
and  short-lived,  while  schools,  on  the  contrary,  in  which  the  rigor 
of  the  old  regime  was  modified  by  a  prudent  regard  to  the  altered 
circumstances  of  the  times,  and  its  deficiencies  supplied  with 
proper  practical  tact,  took  deep  root  and  fiourished. 

In  this  way,  then,  the  objective  results  of  every-day  experience, 
as  opposed  to  the  theoretic  projects  of  mere  speculative  reformers, 
have  vindicated  their  importance  in  the  sphere  of  practical  life, 
and  recently,  also,  in  the  more  limited  domain  of  scientific  cul¬ 
ture.  As  this  recognition  of  their  value,  was  not,  however,  like 
the  reforms  to  which  we  have  alluded,  of  sudden,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  of  very  gradual,  growth,  it  has  not  obtruded  itself  in  an 
equal  degree  upon  public  notice,  and  hence  it  may  be  useful,  in 
exhibiting  the  daJa  it  has  already  furnished,  to  direct  attention  to 
the  proceedings  of  a  people  in  reference  to  education,  who,  with¬ 
out  declaring  themselves  the  enemies  of  every  attempt  at  im- 
})rovement,  have  always  shown  peculiar  reverence  for  institu¬ 
tions,  which  are  recommended  by  the  experience  of  former  gene¬ 
rations.  Our  juirpose  will  be  best  fulfilled  by  entering  upon 
some  slight  consideration  of  Mr.  Wiese’s  “  Letters  upon  English 
Education;”^  and,  from  the  circumstance  that  this  interesting  pub-' 
lication  has  been  much  canvassed  in  other  theological  Reviews, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  following  observations  may  justify  its  claim 
to  a  similar  distinction  in  the  pages  of  the  “  Bibliotheca  Sacra 
inasmuch  as  the  conviction  now  generally  entertained  by  educa¬ 
tional  reformers  as  to  the  necessity  of  paying  due  regard  to  the 
results  of  actual  experience,  and  especially  to  the  indispensable 
premonitions  of  history,  is  certainly  a  conscious  admission  of  the 
close  alliance  which  exists  between  the  cause  they  have  at 
heart  and  Christian  theology. 

The  imperfection  and  weakness  of  the  educational  movement 
which  commenced  at  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  consisted, 

1  lieceiitly  trauslatud  iuto  English  by  a  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold  of 
Kagby. 
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therefore,  in  the  contemptnous  disregard  with  which  the  results 
of  past  experience  were  set  at  naught  by  the  advocates  of  the 
new  theory  in  their  eager  anxiety  for  the  dissemination  of  their 
own  views ;  while  its  strength  and  merit  are  to  be  found  mainly 
in  the  energetic  assertion  of  the  principle,  that,  independently 
of  all  pedagogic  tradition,  education  must  be  brought  into  greater 
harmony  with  nature,  conducted  in  accordance  with  a  pre¬ 
arranged  plan,  and  regulated  by  constant  reference  to  its  funda¬ 
mental  princij)les.  But  what  is  meant  by  “  harmony  with  na¬ 
ture  ?”  The  answer  given  to  this  inquiry  by  the  writers  already 
mentioned,  reveals  at  once  their  weakness,  want  of  patient 
observation,  and  indiscreet  neglect  of  the  teachings  of  experience. 
Rousseau,  the  noisiest  advocate  of  natural  education,  after  hav¬ 
ing  withdrawn  the  pupil,  in  direct  opposition  to  his  own  maxims, 
from  all  intercourse  with  human  society,  maintained  that  the 
true  nature  of  man  was  to  be  looked  for  solely  in  the  efforts  of 
the  isolated  individual  after  sensual  prosperity.  Basedow  intro¬ 
duced,  it  is  true,  the  tyro  into  society,  but  retained  an  unhealthy 
bias  for  the  same  utilitarian  philosophy.  In  his  view,  the 
endeavor  to  attain  whatever  the  sensual  well-being  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  of  society  might  demand,  was  “  harmony  with  nature 
and  in  the  same  spirit  Campe  declared  that  the  inventor  of  a 
successful  spinning-jenny  was  a  far  greater  man  than  the  poet 
of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  The  large  and  generous  heart  of 
Pestalozzi  could  not  be  contented  with  a  creed  of  such  unmiti¬ 
gated  selfishness,  but  clung  to  an  ideal  manhood,  which  educa¬ 
tion  was  to  develop  through  a  vindication  of  the  Divine  law  in 
the  heart  of  the  pupil,  and  while  insisting  that  instruction  should 
begin  with  the  perceptive  faculties,  he  was  in  no  way  disposed 
to  limit  the  task  of  education  to  the  development  of  that  calcu¬ 
lating  intelligence,  to  which  the  utilitarian  doctrines  of  Rousseau 
and  Basedow  necessarily  led.  His  method,  however,  of  instruct¬ 
ing  the  faculties  of  perception,  and  employing  them  with  the 
abstract  ideas  of  language,  form  and  number,  shows  that  he  him¬ 
self  did  not  obey  his  own  emjihatic  requisition  as  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  laying  down  no  definite  prin(*i[)les  in  respect  of  education, 
but  leaving  them  to  be  gained  from  attentive  observation  of  the 
nature  of  the  child,  inasmuch  as,  by  making  its  young  and  vivid 
perceptions  the  basis  of  intelligent  meditation,  he  substituted  the 
ripened  intelligence  of  the  man  for  the  simplicity  of  the  child; 
and  hence  no  injustice  will  be  done  him  by  affirming,  that  the 
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system  of  natural  education  recommended  by  all  these  writers 
consisted  simply  in  the  effort  to  lead  their  pupils,  as  isolated  indi¬ 
viduals,  to  an  intelligent  examination  and  improvement  of  what 
is  perceptible  to  the  senses.  From  this  fundamental  principle 
the  following  special  phenomena  were  then  elicited : 

First,  a  too  exclusively  intellectual  character  was  given  to 
instruction,  llousseau  laid  down  the  axiom,  that  the  information 
imparted  to  the  child  should  be  closely  connected  with  the 
knowledge  obtained  through  its  senses  from  the  objects  with 
which  it  was  most  immediately  surrounded;  Basedow  founded 
his  tuition  entirely  upon  pictorial  delineations,  and  Pestalozzi 
made  the  “instruction  of  the  intuitive  faculties”  a  kind  of  didac¬ 
tic  watchword.  But,  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts,  the  child’s  per¬ 
ceptive  faculties,  however  limited  their  field  of  operation,  were 
not  suffered  to  act  with  the  necessary  freedom  from  restraint ; 
the  reflective  reason  was  placed,  as  a  strict  sentinel,  at  every 
avenue  of  approach  to  the  youthful  mind,  only  such  subjects  as 
it  had  minutely  investigated  being  permitted  to  enter,  and  only 
what  it  could  thoroughly  cx)mprehend  being  privileged  to  remain ; 
while  no  inquiry  was  instituted  as  to  any  further  value  it  might 
have  in  forming  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  man.  In  all 
this,  it  will  be  evident,  demands  are  made  which  the  child’s 
mind  cannot  satisfy,  and  with  which,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
labors  of  the  teacher  ought  not  to  rest  contented.  The  child 
cannot  satisfy  them,  because  it  is  still  incapable  of  the  enlight¬ 
ened  reflection  of  maturer  intellect,  and  hence  instruction  fulfils 
its  duty  to  him  in  a  formal  point  of  view,  when  it  simply  calls 
his  mental  powers  into  play.  This  is  accomplished  whenever 
his  wandering  attention  is  concentrated  upon  a  given  topic,  and 
his  memory  retains  firmly  the  information  he  may  have  picked 
up  from  observation  and  perception.  To  prevent  such  instruc¬ 
tion  from  degenerating  into  a  mere  mechanical  exercise  of  mem¬ 
ory,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  see  that  the  pupil  is  able 
to  form  a  distinct  conception  of  the  fact  to  be  remembered,  and 
so  far  to  make  it  really  his  own ;  to  understand  it  in  its  deeper 
and  more  specific  relations  is  of  course  beyond  his  ability. 
Hence  it  would  most  assuredly  be  unwise  to  urge  a  boy  of  eight 
or  ten  years  of  age  to  commit  to  memory,  say  Schiller’s  “  Prov¬ 
erbs  of  Confucius,”  which  would  prove  to  him  a  useless  acquisi¬ 
tion;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  same  writer’s  “Maiden  from 
Abroad”  would  employ  and  excite  his  imagination  very  profitably, 
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jiowevcr  incomj)cteiit  he  might  be  to  appreciate  the  full  import 
and  pathos  of  this  i)oera.  In  like  manner,  for  such  a  child  to 
repeat  the  text:  “  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word 
was  with  God,  and  the  Word  \vas  God,”  would  be  nothing  else 
than  the  merest  lip-work ;  nevertheless,  into  the  spirit  of  Paul’s 
magnificent  expression :  “  I  live,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in 
me,”  his  mind  could  really  enter,  albeit  the  experience  of  a 
saintly  life  would  be  inadequate  to  exhaust  this  affirmation  in 
the  whole  extent  of  its  significance.  It  is  precisely  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  what  is  thus  learnt  contains,  besides  such  })ortions  as  are 
understood,  a  stimulus  to  exertion  in  the  yet  unintelligible  resi¬ 
due,  that  it  becomes  to  the  pupil  a  truly  living  possession,  which 
continually  engages  meditation,  and  incites  him  to  renewed  and 
independent  effort,  in  order  to  attain  a  deeper  insight  into  what 
at  the  outset  was  a  matter  of  mere  external  acquisition.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  })receplor  intermingles  his  own  more 
accurate  knowledge  wfith  the  naive  perceptions  of  the  child,  and, 
during  his  pupil’s  subsequent  consideration  of  the  subject,  guides 
his  thoughts  in  accordance  with  a  pre-deterrained  purpose  of  his 
own,  or,  more  correctly,  thinks  for  him,  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  child’s  conception  is  disturbed,  and  the  object  sought,  namely, 
independent  mental  action,  is  precisely  that  which  is  not  attained. 
The  explanatory  addenda  of  the  master,  even  wdien  most  glibly 
repeated  by  the  scholar,  involve  no  independent  exercise  of  his 
own  mental  power,  in  consequence  of  their  being  in  many  cases 
quite  beyond  his  understanding,  and  are  merely  uttered  in  par¬ 
rot  fashion  after  the  tutor,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  such 
training  induces  a  precocious  and  immature  judgment  respecting 
things  whose  real  nature  is  still  unknown,  and  leads,  in  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  instances,  to  a  superficial  mode  of  examination,  which 
shuns  all  deeper  investigation,  and,  indeed,  arrogantly  places 
itself  above  the  need  of  it.  In  the  niiive  superficiality  and  want 
of  thought,  with  which  the  public  at  large  is  accustomed  now-a- 
days  to  decide  off-hand  upon  questions  of  profound  and  far- 
reaching  import,  the  “thorough  dialectics”  and  “Exercises  in 
Thinking”  of  modern  pedagogy,  have  certainly  had  no  insignifi¬ 
cant  share. 

The  extravagancies  and  errors  of  this  system  of  an  exclusively 
intellectual  education,  which  have  been  particularized  in  the 
j)receding  observations,  are  perhaps  most  distinctly  to  be  seen  in 
the  treatment  of  two  leading  subjects  of  instruction,  the  vernacu- 
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lar  language  and  religion.  In  teaching  the  former,  a  minute  and 
circumstantial  analysis  of  the  construction  of  the  simple  and 
compound  sentence,  and  a  great  variety  of  rules  respecting  the 
changes  of  the  various  parts  of  speech  in  declension  and  conju¬ 
gation,  are  put  before  the  beginner  in  the  elementary  school,  not 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  understand  the  lesson 
before  him,  but  that  he  may  construe  it  only  in  accordance  with 
these  purely  technical  formulae,  while  nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  require  from  him,  and  still  more  from  the  pupil  of  the 
higher  schools,  written  compositions  upon  abstract  ideas  and 
other  matters,  which  manifestly  transcend  their  intellectual  capa¬ 
city.  And  the  result  of  all  such  efforts  has  been  that  the  scholar 
handles  his  own  language  with  much  less  ease  and  precision 
than  others,  whose  attention  has  been  confined  to  a  few  general 
remarks  upon  the  different  parts  of  speech,  the  fundamental 
elements  of  the  sentence,  and  the  leading  rules  of  orthography, 
so  that  many,  who  speak  with  sufficient  accuracy,  no  sooner 
attempt  to  write,  than  they  imagine  their  composition  can  only 
be  in  order,  when  nobody  comprehends  it.  As  an  additional 
illustration  of  the  truth  of  these  remarks,  we  may  mention  that 
professors  of  pastoral  theology  experience  the  greatest  difficqlty 
in  persuading  students  to  banish  from  their  first  sermons  the 
hollow  phrases  they  bring  with  them  from  gymnasial  essays  and 
public  declamations,  and  in  inducing  them  to  express  in  simple 
words  what  they  have  really  thought.  In  religious  instruction 
children  are  not  merely  asked  with  the  evangelist  Philip:  “  Un- 
derstaiidest  thou  what  thou  readcst?”  but  the  entire  system  of 
revealed  truth  is  sought  to  be  develo[»ed  from  their  own  under¬ 
standing.  As  a  consequence,  we  too  frequently  observe  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  cross,  which  is  to  overcome  the  world,  is  con¬ 
verted  into  a  few  sorry  common-places,  and,  if  an  account  were 
demanded  from  the  majority  of  even  our  cultivated  men  respect¬ 
ing  the  faith  into  which  they  have  been  baptized,  it  would  be 
found,  notwithstanding  their  acquired  or  innate  religious  convic¬ 
tions,  that  they  would  stand  the  test  very  badly. 

It  may  probably  be  said  that  the  science  of  education  has 
been  reclaimed  from  the  errors  above  indicated.  Admitting 
frankly  that  the  advocates  of  the  revolutionary  school  were  in 
some  degree  justified  in  the  opposition  they  offered  to  that  me¬ 
chanical  cultivation  of  the  memory,  on  which  previously  every¬ 
thing  was  thought  to  depend,  it  is  now-a-days  maintained  that 
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befitting  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  spontaneous  evolution  of 
the  mental  powers  of  the  tyro.  The  fact  is  now  universally 
recognized  that  in  the  mind  of  a  child  other  faculties  are  in  vig¬ 
orous  action  than  those  which  bear  sway  in  the  ripened  intellect 
of  the  man,  and  that  the  former  must,  in  the  first  instance,  be 
suffered  to  acquire  intellectual  knowledge  through  the  direct 
exercise  of  perception  and  memory  in  his  own  way  and  manner, 
in  order  that  this  knowledge  may  gradually  become,  at  some 
after  period,  the  subject  of  meditation,  and  finally  prove  a  stimu¬ 
lus  to  free  and  independent  i)roduction.  The  more  improved 
system  of  the  present  day,  therefore,  inculcates  the  necessity  of 
teaching  the  mother-Xongwe  in  the  way  the  word  itself  suggests ; 
and  if,  in  so  doing,  it  expressly  repudiates  the  doctrine,  which 
maintains  that  the  lesson  should  be  expounded  only  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  grammatical  rules,  it  does  not  require  a  perfect  mas¬ 
tery  of  the  vernacular  even  from  the  elementary  teacher,  much 
less  from  the  scholar,  inasmuch  as  it  is  only  by  familiarity  with 
the  grammar  of  a  foreign  language,  that  his  own  tongue  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  his  examination  so  objectively,  as  to  render  an  insight 
into  its  grammatical  structure  possible.  Otherwise,  it  is  so  com¬ 
pletely  overlaid  by  the  mental  })rocesses  demanded  of  the  pupil, 
that  any  clear  insight  into  its  organization  is  quite  out  of  the 
question.  Lastly,  education  Inis  now  given  up  the  idea  of  leav¬ 
ing  children  to  discover  for  themselves  the  true  religion ;  an 
investigation  which  has  in  all  ages  baffled  the  efforts  of  mankind. 
It  insists  upon  the  fact  that  there  is  salvation  in  none  other  than 
in  Christ,  and  that  without  Him,  however  rich  and  contented  we 
may  think  ourselves  to  be,  we  are  poor  and  miserable  and  blind 
and  naked.  It  [daces  the  [ireparation  and  fulfilment  of  this  sal¬ 
vation,  as  narrated  in  the  histories  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments,  in  visible  [detures  before  the  souls  of  children  ;  impresses 
upon  them  in  pregnant  proverbs  its  most  essential  truths;  teaches 
them  hymns,  in  which  the  vivid  need  and  consciousness  of 
redemption  has  found  emphatic  expression,  and.  thus  imparts  to 
the  young  mind  a  treasure  for  all  time,  whose  immediate  and 
complete  comprehension  it  insists  upon  the  less,  because  its 
depth  and  riches  no  man  in  this  life  fully  ascertains. 

In  all  these  particulars,  an  unerring  tact  has  [ireserved  the 
English  people  from  extremes,  and  led  them  to  pursue  a  more 
judicious  course.  “  It  is,”  says  Dr.  Arnold,  “  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  boys  should  understand  everything  they  commit  to 
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memory.  God  has  so  ordained  that  in  youth  the  memory  is 
vigorous  and  independent  of  the  reason,  whereas  a  man  cannot 
as  a  general  rule  retain  anything,  if  he  does  not  understand  it.” 
How  detestable  must  such  a  doctrine  appear  to  the  followers  of 
Basedow  and  Pestalozzi !  And,  although  in  the  mouth  of  a 
teacher  so  eminently  wise  and  practical  as  Arnold,  there  can  be 
no  ground  for  supposing  that  a  mere  mechanical  discipline  of  the 
memory  is  thereby  recommended;  although  Wiese’s  surmise 
that  such  an  opinion  will  be  pronounced  extremely  objectionable 
by  many  a  German  theorist,  may  probably  be  correct,  thete  are 
now  certainly  as  many  teachers  among  ourselves,  who  will  give 
it  their  unqualified  assent,  and  that  the  Englishman,  who  has 
been  brought  up  in  accordance  with  these  principles  knows  very 
well  how  to  use  his  reason,  is  equally  certain.  On  the  study  of 
grammars  in  its  application  to  the  mother-tongue  in  English 
schools,  Wiese,  characteristically  enough,  communicates  no  infor¬ 
mation.  But  if  we  look  into  their  text-books,  for  example,  into 
Murray’s  English  Grammar,  the  fifty-seventh  edition  of  which, 
published  in  1847,  lies  now  before  us,  we  discover  at  once  the 
practical  common  sense  of  the  great  island-nation.  It  commences 
with  orthography,  and,  leaving  the  acquisition  of  a  copious  vocab¬ 
ulary  to  daily  practice,  proceeds  to  lay  down  such  etymological, 
syntactical  and  stylistic  rules  as  will  insure  the  avoidance  of 
ordinary  errors,  and  promote  an  habitually  accurate  method  of 
expression.  We  learn  from  Wiese  that  no  great  importance  is 
attached  to  original  essays,  and  even  from  the  more  advanced 
scholars  of  the  “  public  schools,”  which  stand  on  pretty  much  the 
same  level  as  our  gymnasia,  “intellectual  production”  is  not 
required.  On  the  other  hand,  in  class  recitations  a  more  com- 
j)lete  and  thorough  comprehension  of  the  matter  in  hand  is 
insisted  upon,  and  in  every  statement  made  by  the  pupil  it  is 
expected  that  he  should  always  distinctly  know  and  properly 
understand  what  he  says.  W’'ritten  compositions  do  not  treat  of 
propositions,  with  which  the  boy  is  unable  to  gra})ple,  but  relate 
to  well-known  subjects,  in  order  that  more  undivided  attention 
may  be  bestowed  upon  the  style  and  diction.  Hence  translations 
from  foreign  languages,  in  which,  without  violence  to  vernacular 
idioms,  a  faithful  re[)roduction  of  the  original  in  sense  and  form 
is  the  ol)ject  kept  in  view,  were  rightly  regarded  by  Dr.  Arnold 
as  an  excellent  auxiliary  in  the  formation  of  style ;  and  in  the 
interesting  letters  of  the  first  Earl  of  Chatham  to  his  nephew, 
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Thomas  it  is  instructive,  and  to  many  a  German  father 

should  prove  an  occasion  for  self-humiliation,  to  observe,  that  the 
great  minister,  even  when  surrounded  by  all-engrossing  cares 
and  anxieties,  could  yet  find  time  to  revise  and  correct  a  poetical 
rendering  by  his  nephew,  of  the  First  Eclogue  of  Virgil,  and  to 
give  him  in  addition  many  admirable  suggestions  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  his  phraseology.  The  practical  result  of  these  simple 
and  pretensionless  exercises  is,  that  in  dexterity,  and,  more 
especially,  in  clearness  and  precision  of  verbal  expression,  the 
English  take  precedence  of  all  modern  nations.  To  be  convinced 
of  the  tnith  of  this  remark,  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  Ger¬ 
man  and  English  authors  of  average  ability  and  culhire  with 
each  other,  for  example,  an  ordinary  writer  of  German  fiction 
with  an  English  novelist  of  like  standing;  how  full  is  the  former 
of  hollow  phrases  and  idle  repetitions,  which  are  found  but  spar¬ 
ingly  here  and  there  in  the  pages  of  the  latter !  In  classical 
studies,  again,  the  English  school-master,  by  judiciously  confining 
himself  to  points  of  essential  importance,  succeeds  in  making  an 
excellent  grammatical  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  languages 
a  much  more  common  accomplishment  of  educated  men  than  in 
our  own  best  cultivated  circles ;  and  Gottfried  Hermann  would 
in  England  have  had  no  occasion  to  complain  that  “  in  the  schools 
they  read  authors  critically,  while  in  the  universities  our  first 
duty  is  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  grammar.”  *  Religion,  lastly, 
is  not  made  a  subject  of  instruction  in  the  same  sense  as  with 
ourselves,  but  rather  forms  an  integrant  part  of  scirool-life.  The 
favorite  conceit  of  many  German  preceptors,  that  children  should 
be  made  acquainted  with  all  extant  systems  of  belief,  in  order 
that  they  may  subsequently  determine  for  themselves,  whether 
they  will  embrace  Christianity,  Judaism,  Islamism,  Buddhism  or 
Mormonism,  would  never  enter  an  Englishman’s  head.  For 
him,  this  election  has  been  in  point  of  fact  decided ;  his  earliest 
intuitions  take  deep  root  in  his  church,  upon  which,  moreover, 
his  school  is  firmly  planted ;  morning  devotions  based  upon  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  a  diligent  perusal  of  the  sacred 
writings  occupy  the  place  of  religious  instruction;  and  in  the 
well-grounded  confidence  that  the  Bible,  in  proportion  as  it  is 
known,  will  prove  its  own  interpreter,  it  is  deemed  unnecessary 
to  elucidate  its  language  by  any  lengthened  explanation.  And 
what,  again,  is  the  consequence?  a  familiarity  on  the  part  of 


^  Afterwards  Lord  Cainclf'urd. 
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every  cultivated  Englishman  with  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
his  church,  and  a  thoroughness  of  Biblical  knowledge,  which 
may  well  cause  many  German  theologians  to  blush,  and  of  which 
the  great  majority  of  our  educated  laymen  have  not  even  a  pre¬ 
sentiment. 

In  the  preceding  observations,  we  have  spoken  of  this  one¬ 
sided  intellectual  tuition  as  embracing  a  multitude  of  require¬ 
ments,  which  the  child’s  mind  is  unable  to  meet,  and  which  for 
that  reason  produce  the  exact  opposite  of  their  own  real  aim. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  imposes  on  the  teacher  a  too  contracted 
and  secondary  task,  with  which  he  ought  not  in  any  respect  to 
feel  contented.  As  every  sound  theory  of  education  contem¬ 
plates  the  development  of  the  pupil’s  mind  in  its  entire  totality, 
and  must,  consequently,  address  itself  to  the  discipline,  not  only 
of  his  intellect,  but  also  of  his  affections  and  his  will,  the  tutor 
ought  never  to  forget  that,  even  as  a  teacher,  he  has  still  higher 
functions  to  discharge  in  respect  of  moral  traihing,  and  that, 
although  instruction  applies  itself  more  particularly  to  the  under¬ 
standing,  it  is  nevertheless  the  understanding  of  a  being  endowed 
with  feeling  and  volition,  which  cannot  starve  or  remain  inactive, 
while  his  intellect  is  fed  to  excess  or  unnatui-ally  urged.  That 
the  writers,  who  gave  tone  to  public  opinion  upon  educational 
questions,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  are  justly  repre¬ 
hensible  for  the  meagre  attention,  which,  in  their  eager  advocacy 
of  an  exclusively  intellectual  method  of  instruction,  they  paid  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  heart  and  the  will,  no  one  can  entertain  a 
doubt.  How  exceedingly  this  was  the  case  in  reference  to  the 
proper  training  of  the  affections,  is  most  strikingly  shown  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  availed  themselves  of  poetry  in  their  peda¬ 
gogical  labors.  Nothing  conduces  so  greatly  to  the  culture  of 
the  heart  as  success  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  in  awakening  the 
l)upil  to  sympathetic  and  self-forgetting  enjoyment  of  the  crea¬ 
tions  of  art.  Now  the  essence  of  art  consists  in  its  revealing  to 
our  minds  in  a  palpable  and  concrete  form  whatever  is  of  uni¬ 
versal  and  spiritual  significance ;  hence  its  productions  require 
of  the  student  that,  rising  above  his  own  individual  and  sensual 
jierceptions,  he  should  realize  a  vivid  apprehension  of  the  spirit¬ 
ual  forces  which  govern  everything  in  nature,  and,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  abandon  the  individuality  of  his  own  contracted 
subjectivity  in  favor  of  a  higher  and  “  universal  inspiration.”  In 
this  way,  art,  by  subduing  the  refractory  and  arbitrary  will  of  the 
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narrow  perceptive  and  emotional  nature,  and  opening  up  the 
mind  to  a  consciousness  of  the  general  law,  moulds  anew  the 
man, .rescues  him  perforce  from  brutal  appetites,  and  materially 
aids  him  in  attaining  that  likeness  unto  God  which  is  his  true 
vocation.  This  most  valuable  quality  in  art  has  been  acknowl¬ 
edged  and  celebrated  by  the  sages  and  poets  of  all  ages.  Ovid 
(Pont.  11.  9,  47  seq.)  tells  us: 

- ingenuas  didicisse  fideliter  artes 

Eniollit  mores,  iicc  siiiit  esse  feros. 

To  represent  art  as  the  teacher  and  refiner  of  mankind,  is  an  oft- 
recurring  theme  in  the  poems  of  our  Schiller,  and  to  this  same 
subject  he  has  dev'oted  a  masterly  exposition  of  his  views  in  his 
“  Letters  upon  Aesthetic  Education.”  From  what  has  been  pre¬ 
viously  said  respecting  the  nature  of  art,  the  close  relationship 
in  which  it  stands  to  religion,  will  at  once  b6  seen.  A  direct 
influence  upon  the  will,  we  grant,  it  does  not  exert ;  whereas  it 
is  of  the  very  essence  of  religion  to  develop  a  practical  efiect 
upon  the  character.  Art  is  satisfied,  apart  from  all  set  aim  and 
purpose,  in  exhibiting  the  oneness  of  a  speciality  perceptible  to 
the  senses,  and  its  more  general  and  intrinsic  significance  dis¬ 
cernible  only  by  the  intellect,  in  order  that  its  representations 
may  be  enjoyed  with  corresponding  freedom  in  the  mental  view 
or  perception,  and  thus  assists  in  causing  that  devout  and  rever¬ 
ent  attitude  of  the  soul,  in  which  the  relation  of  a  particular  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  Divine  and  universal  is  consummated  by  a  simple 
act  of  the  will.  Hence,  then,  a  religious  element  is  found,  on 
the  one  hand,  in  every  genuine  production  of  art ;  and,  on  the 
other,  all  real  religion  is  seen  to  be  creative  in  an  artistic  point 
of  view,  so  that  a  large  portion  of  the  principles  laid  down  by 
Schiller  in  the  work  just  mentioned,  could  be  converted,  with 
some  slight  modification,  into  an  argument  for  religious  education. 
For  the  harmony,  which  he  sought  to  establish  between  the  spe¬ 
cial  and  the  universal  law,  can  be  taught  after  all  by  aesthetic 
instruction  only  as  an  object  of  contemplation ;  its  realization  in 
the  individual  himself  is  the  efiect  of  vital  religion,  or,  in  more 
definite  terms,  of  the  religion  which  He  founded,  who  could 
truly  say  of  Himself,  “  I  and  the  Father  are  one,”  and  who  in  His 
own  person,  as  God  and  man,  exhibited  the  most  perfect  union 
of  the  individual  finite  and  the  Divine  natures. 
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Of  the  educating  power  of  art,  and  more  especially  of  poetry, 
in  the  way  above  indicated,  our  pedagogical  reformers  had  no 
conception.  They  felt  nothing  of  that  divine  breath,  which 
breathes  through  every  genuine  work  of  art,  and  remained 
utterly  insensible  to  that  higher  inspiration,  which  establishes 
the  poet  in  intimate  communion  with  the  Deity,  and  imparts  to 
him  superabundantly  above  everything  which  he  himself  knows 
or  intends.  They  viewed  poetry  simply  as  a  medium  for  com¬ 
municating  rational  instruction  to  children,  in  a  form  which  they 
could  master  and  retain.  Hence,  from  the  poems  already  in 
existence  for  the  use  of  schools,  they  selected  only  those  from 
which  an  intelligible  moral  could  readily  be  drawn ;  hence,  too, 
their  extraordinary,  preference  for  fables.  All  others  must  be 
stripped  of  their  poetic  drapery,  and  stand  forth  in  naked,  sober 
intelligibility;  while  those,  which  they  themselves  prepared, 
were  merely  bald,  didactic  prose  disguised  in  execrable  rhyme. 
In  proof  of  this,  we  may  refer  not  only  to  the  scattered  verses  in 
Basedow’s  “  Elements,”  and  the  various  poetical  compilations 
published  in  accordance  with  his  suggestions  for  the  express  use 
of  schools,  but  also  to  the  fact  that  this  mania  for  purely  intel¬ 
lectual  tuition  has  seized  upon  our  hymn-books,  spoiling  the 
good  old  matter  they  contained,  and  supplying  its  place  with 
new  and  far  inferior  material.  In  this  process  the  expressions 
of  the  orthodox  piety  of  former  generations  were  not  expelled 
solely  on  account  of  doctrinal  considerations ;  on  the  contrary, 
when  Gerhard’s  lines : 

Du,  nller  Welt  Verlangcn, 

Du,  mcincr  Scelc  Zicr, 

were  transformed  into 

Du  Freude,  du  Vcrlangen 
Der  Trost-bcdurftigcn ! 


and  the  correction  of  Novalis : 

Furcht  vor  des  Todes  Richterschwerte 
Vcrsclilang  der  Hoffnung  Ueberrest, 

resulted  in  the  tame  and  feeble  couplet : 

Und  Furcht,  dass  cr  vemichtet  wcrde, 
Versohlang  der  HofFnung  Ueberrest : 
VoL.  XII.  No.  45.  2 
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it  is  quite  plain  that  no  objection  to  the  sense  prompted  these 
alterations,  but  a  rage  for  sobriety  of  language,  which  is  natu¬ 
rally  averse  to  every  form  of  poetical  expression.  Pestalozzi, 
whose  poetic  capabilities  are  displayed  in  his  “Leonard  and 
Gertrude,”  “  Hermit’s  Evening  Hour,”  and  other  productions, 
was  personally  free  from  these  barbaric  tastes;  but  the  one¬ 
sidedness  of  his  system  deprived  his  pupils  of  the  opportunity  of 
deriving  any  profit  from  his  great  imaginative  gifts.  The  effect 
of  these  erroneous  views  upon  the  minds  of  children,  and  of  the 
public  generally,  was  soon  evidenced  in  the  repression  and 
decline  of  a  pure  and  simple  taste  for  art.  Only  that  poetry  was 
approved,  from  which  a  clearly  defined  moral  could  be  extracted, 
and  the  characters  in  which  were  distinctly  represented  as  exam¬ 
ples  to  be  followed  or  avoided.  With  no  recognition  of  the  truth 
that  in  poetry,  no  less  than  in  the  order  of  the  universe  itself,  a 
moral,  as  well  as  a  poetical  justice,  is  even  in  process  of  fulfil¬ 
ment,  they  were,  of  course,  completely  unable  to  discern  in  what 
way  the  “  Werther”  and  “Elective  Affinities”  of  Gbthe,  or  even 
the  plays  of  Shakspeare,  with  their  coarse  and  frequently  inde¬ 
corous  expressions,  cduld  be  turned  to  profitable  account.  In 
this  particular,  a  change  for  the  better  in  the  art  of  education  has 
been  gaining  ground.  Parents,  who  remember  the  childish  trash, 
or  dull  compendia  of  “useful  knowledge,”  which  formed  the 
mental  pabulum  of  their  youth,  may  well  rejoice  at  the  excellent 
books  which  their  children  read  with  such  unflagging  interest 
and  wondering  admiration.  Poetry  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  electuary,  v  herewith  to  disguise  the  taste  of  lessons  and 
admonitions  that  are  unpalatable  to  the  youthful  appetite,  but  as 
a  vital  element,  in  which  children  are  to  breathe  and  move,  and 
which  is,  in  fact,  as  indispensable  to  their  peculiar  intellectual 
life,  as  water  to  the  fish.  Instead  of  histories  of  the  “  good  Wil¬ 
liam”  and  the  “naughty  Richard,”  the  allegory  and  the  fairy 
tale  are  no  longer  laid  on  the  shelf  as  forbidden  objects  of 
curiosity,  but  are  reinstated  in  the  public  favor  as  admirably  in 
unison  with  the  imaginative  temperament  of  the  young,  and 
excellently  adapted,  not  merely  to  encourage  high  and  gener¬ 
ous  aspiration,  but,  by  giving  exercise  to  the  imagination,  to 
kindle  a  sense  of  the  depth  and  riches  of  that  invisible  realm, 
which  is  so  greatly  overshadowed  by  the  daily  formalities  and 
occurrences  of  common  life.  So,  too,  the  collections  of  poems 
intended  for  somewhat  older  children  —  for  example,  those  of 
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Echtermayer,  Hiecke  and  Wackemagel  —  have  assumed  an 
entirely  different  form ;  and  it  is  now  acknowledged  by  persons 
of  every  religious  school,  that  a  ballad  of  Schiller,  Gothe  or  Uh- 
land,  and  a  song  of  Korner,  Arndt  or  Schenkendorf,  acts  more 
powerfully  upon  the  understanding,  and  is  retained  more  last¬ 
ingly  by  the  memory  than  one  of  Gellert’s  Fables,  or  such  me¬ 
trical  narratives  as  those  about  “  little  Louisa,”  who  was  a  sad 
wild  child,  “  Haus,”  who  even  in  long  clothes  was  a  mischievous 
urchin,  “  greedy  Fritz,”  or  the  turbulent  “  Hellmuth,”  who  caused 
his  good  teacher  much  sorrow,  and  the  like.  Two  things,  how¬ 
ever,  remain  to  be  achieved :  in  the  first  place,  these  text-books 
should  consist  of  strictly  classic  poetry ;  in  after-days  the  pupil 
will  have  abundant  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  indifferent  and  the  bad ;  and,  in  the  second,  life  should  not 
in  this  respect  lag  behind  the  school,  but  all  endeavors  should 
be  made  to  banish  false  prophets,  and  to  introduce,  yet  more  and 
more  upon  the  stage  and  in  the  concert-room,  the  heaven-inspired 
interpreters  of  genuine  art,  in  order  that  these  places  may  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  invigoration  and  refinement  of  the  mind,  instead 
of  subserving,  as  at  present,  the  purposes  of  a  pernicious,  because 
a  purely  sensual,  enjoyment 

In  respect  of  the  advantages  derivable  from  poetry  as  a  means 
of  juvenile  culture,  we  can  scarcely  expect  to  gain  much  instruc¬ 
tion  from  the  method  pursued  in  English  schools.  Less  capable 
of  perceiving  ideal  principles  than  their  German  rivals,  English 
teachers  bestow  their  chief  pains  upon  the  formation  of  sound 
judgment  and  practical  ability,  and  attach  comparatively  little 
importance  to  the  development  of  the  affections  and  the  imagi¬ 
nation.  It  is,  consequently,  not  surprising  that  the  English  pre¬ 
fer  to  borrow  books  of  allegory  and  poetry  from  their  continental 
cousins,  showing,  nevertheless,  in  the  selection  they  make,  an 
unerring  appreciation  of  the  really  good  and  excellent.  In  their 
higher  schools,  poetic  taste  is  awakened  and  exercised  only  by 
the  works  of  classical  antiquity ;  and,  despite  the  tenacity,  with 
which  they  cling  to  notions  we  regard  as  superannuated,  the 
method  they  follow  is  in  two  points  worthy  of  our  attention.  In 
the  first  place,  in  choosing  their  material,  the  quantity  to  which 
the  attention  of  the  scholar  is  directed  is  but  small,  and  in  this 
they  strive  to  render  hirii  perfectly  at  home ;  in  the  second,  it  is 
evident  that  English  thoroughness,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  totally 
different  thing  from  our  philological  hair-splitting,  being  carefully 
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adapted  to  the  pupil’s  wants,  and  leaving  much  to  be  worked 
out  by  his  own  independent  conception  and  appropriation  of  the 
poem.  As  the  result  of  this  method  of  procedure,  Wiese  observes 
that  “  a  truly  classic  culture  and  reverence  for  antiquity  is  much 
more  common  in  England  than  with  us,  however  long  the  roll 
of  celebrated  names  which  German  philology  is  able  to  display 
and  we  may  add  to  this  remark  that  another  consequence  is  cer¬ 
tainly  apparent  in  the  correctness  and  purity  which  distinguish 
the  productions  of  even  second  and  third  rate  English  poets 
above  French  and  German  poetry, 

Wliatever  may  be  the  short-comings  of  the  English  in  the 
department  of  instruction  last  under  our  consideration,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  they  excel  all  other  nations  in  the  cultivation 
and  discipline  of  the  disposition  and  the  will.  Nothing  can  be 
more  alien  to  this  practical  people  than  the  neglect  with  which, 
in  this  particular,  the  one-sided  intellectuality  of  our  educational 
reformers  is  justly  chargeable.  Although,  as  we  have  remarked 
above,  the  whole  system  of  instruction  of  Basedow  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  kept  practical  utility  constantly  in  view,  and  one  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Pestalozzian  method  insisted 
strongly  upon  the  necessity  of  educating  the  pupil  not  merely  to 
increase  his  knowledge,  but  also,  and  in  still  higher  degree,  to 
develop  practical  ability,  it  must,  nevertheless,  be  admitted  that 
repeated  experiment  and  failure  have  shown,  that  the  practice 
of  interfering  with  the  normal  evolution  of  children’s  minds,  by 
urging  them  to  make  the  impressions  they  have  acquired  through 
the  senses,  the  immediate  object  of  intelligent  reflection,  con¬ 
tribute  neither  to  the  activity  of  the  faculties,  nor  fo  capability 
of  performance.  They  were  not  suffered  to  act,  until  some  con¬ 
sideration  had  been  given  to  the  question,  whether  the  motive 
of  their  conduct  was  resolvable  into  a  general  rule,  and  they 
knew  so  much  about  the  reasons  for  which,  and  the  different 
ways  in  which,  a  thing  could  be  done,  as  to  lose  entirely  the 
disposition  and  the  aptitude  to  grasp  promply  and  energetically 
what  the  exigencies  of  circumstance  and  the  occasion  might 
require.  In  the  observation  addressed  one  day  to  AViese  by  an 
English  clergyman :  “  In  Germany  you  are  as  zealous  after 
science,  as  if  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  were  the  Tree  of  Life,” 
the  weakness  and  error  of  this  theory  are  strikingly  exhibited. 
With  this  want  of  a  proper  co-adaptation  of  instruction  to  the 
requirements  of  daily  life,  the  absence  of  a  suitable  limitation  of 
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the  subjects  of  study  is  very  closely  connected.  Every  conceiv¬ 
able  thing  may  be  made  an  object  of  purely  theoretic  specula¬ 
tion.  Limitation  begins  with  the  inquiry,  What  can  become  a 
cause  or  object  of  vital  activity?  a  question  completely  over¬ 
looked  by  modern  theorists  in  their  one-sided  effort  to  develop 
and  strengthen  the  understanding,  as  if  their  object  could  be 
attained  in  any  other  way  than  by  exercising  the  reasoning 
faculty  upon  matters  which  stand  in  a  real  relation  to  the  whole 
life  of  the  pupil.  To  the  disregard  of  an  inquiry  so  obviously 
necessary  may  be  ascribed  that  multiplicity  of  studies  in  many 
German  educational  establishments,  from  the  elementary  school 
up  to  the  university,  which  so  greatly  paralyzes  their  efficiency, 
and  from  whose  bewildering  and  debilitating  influence  only  those 
possessed  of  extraordinary  talent  can  hope  to  escape.  Very  dif¬ 
ferent  is  the  system  which  is  followed  in  English  schools.  The 
invariable  attention  bestowed,  not,  indeed,  upon  what  is  mate¬ 
rially  useful,  but  upon  what  the  pupil’s  future  will  require,  and 
which,  when  school-days  end,  may  still  work  as  an  element  of 
active  life,  and  become  a  living  germ,  from  which  his  entire  per¬ 
sonality,  and,  above  all,  his  character,  may  be  evolved,  leads  to 
a  judicious  abridgment  of  the  material  of  instruction.  Tn  this 
more  contracted  sphere,  however,  a  greater  certainty  in  repro¬ 
ducing,  and  a  greater  dexterity  in  turning  what  is  learnt  to  profit¬ 
able  account,  are  certainly  secured ;  “  the  scholar  learns  far  less 
than  ours,  but  one  thing  he  learns  decidedly  better,  and  that  is, 
luno  to  learn.  He  gains  a  more  extended  capability  of  judgment, 
and  such  knowledge  as  qualifies  him  to  form  correct  views  of 
other  matters,  while  with  us  many  know  only  just  as  much  as 
they  have  been  taught,  and  never  break  loose  from  their  depend¬ 
ence  on  what  they  have  learnt  at  school.” '  “  Let  the  same  task,’* 
continues  Wiese,  ”  be  proposed  to  an  English  and  a  German  boy 
of  like  attainments,  for  example,  the  translation  of  a  difficult  and 
unknown  passage,  and  I  venture  to  assert  that  the  latter  will  be 
either  stupidly  embarrassed,  or  will  hurriedly  slur  over  his  reply, 
and,  prompt  enough  with  words,  talk  nonsense,  while  the  former 
will  examine  the  passage  more  quietly,  appear  in  no  way  confused 
or  at  a  loss,  and  then  either  distinctly  confess  his  inability,  or, 
notwithstanding  his  perhaps  more  limited  acquirements,  give  a 
better  answer ;  in  any  event  he  will  not  open  his  mouth  unless 
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he  feels  convinced  that  he  has  really  something  pertinent  to  say. 
It  seems  tovme  that  in  German  schools  the  teacher  estimates  too 
slightly  the  importance  of  teaching  his  pupils  to  be  silent  by  pro¬ 
pounding  questions.  If  that  sound  discretion,  to  which  in  Eng¬ 
land  every  educational  auxiliary  is  made  subservient,  is  only 
secured,  little  regard  is  paid  to  the  taunt  of  confining  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  pupil  to  a  too  contracted  range  of  study ;  they  feel 
assured,  that  thoroughness  in  a  single  branch,  and  the  mental 
habits  thereby  engendered,  will  impart,  in  days  of  more  mature 
development  and  self-direction,  insight  and  judgment  for  all 
things,  to  which  he  may  then  spontaneously  apply  his  intellec¬ 
tual  energies.”  By  this  prudent  restriction  of  the  course  of  study, 
it  becomes  possible  for  every  scholar  to  satisfy  the  demands 
which  are  made  upon  his  industry.  Whoever  is  familiar  with 
the  standing  and  performances  of  the  pupils  of  our  gymnasia, 
cannot  deny  that,  as  a  general  rule,  particularly  in  the  upper 
classes,  the  number  is  but  small  of  those  who  are  able  to  execute 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  manifold  and  high-pitched  requisi¬ 
tions  of  the  curriculum ;  the  great  majority  plod  on  with  labor 
and  difficulty,  and  not  a  few,  despairing  of  success  or  neglected 
by  the  teacher,  are  left  completely  behind;  while  not  infre¬ 
quently,  in  consequence  of  the  slight  attention  paid  to  realities 
in  our  gymnasia,  there  are  others,  who  are  incited  to  distinguish 
themselves  in  the  mathematical  and  natural  sciences,  and  after 
a  brief  period  to  outstrip  their  classmates,  whose  standing  was 
previously  better  than  their  own.  No  mistake  can  be  greater 
than  that  of  making  the  talent  possessed  by  a  few  scholars  the 
standard  for  the  requisitions  of  the  programme,  which,  on  the 
contrary,  should  be  arranged  with  reference  to  average  attain¬ 
ment  and  capacity,  in  order  that  the  lessons  it  prescribes  may 
not  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  conscientious  industry  of  less 
favored  pupils.  The  instruction  imparted  in  the  public  schools 
of  England  is  based  upon  a  recognition  of  this  principle,  and  the 
distribution  of  prizes  at  the  close  of  every  half  year  is,  therefore, 
not  regulated  by  reference  to  superior  talent,  or  a  special  apti¬ 
tude  for  scientific  study,  which  must  always  be  the  result  of 
}>eculiar  endowments  and  inclination,  but  by  the  question,  who 
has  most  distinguished  himself  by  “  good  behavior  and  a  strict 
regard  to  his  duties considerations,  which  can  fairly  be  applied 
to  every  member  of  the  class.  The  great  truth  proclaimed  by 
llousseau,  that  zeal  will  sooner  supply  the  place  of  talent,  than 
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talent  that  of  zeal,  is  firmly  embraced  by  the  practical  and  com¬ 
mon-sense  English.  To  the  honor  of  our  latest  writers  upon  the 
art  of  education,  it  must  also  be  acknowledged,  that,  retracing 
their  steps  from  the  erroneous  paths  of  a  too  highly  pitched  and 
multifarious  system  of  instruction,  they  now  insist  rather  upon  a 
thorough  and  productive  study  of  essential  knowledge,  than  upon 
a  superficial  smattering  of  every  subject  of  intellectual  pursuit. 

In  the  elementary  schools,  measures  in  conformity  with  this 
wiser  view  have  already  been  taken,  although  that  variety  and 
multiplicity  of  the  objects  of  instruction,  which  is  more  adapted 
for  momentary  display,  than  for  permanent  utility,  is  still  but  too 
prevalent  in  our  gymnasia  and  other  schools  of  mechanical  or 
technical  art,  where  the  teachers,  generally  speaking,  are  more 
enamored  of  ancient  routine,  and  bestow  less  consideration  upon 
the  reasons  of  their  mode  of  procedure,  than  those  who  are 
entrusted  with  the  superintendence  of  our  more  elementary 
schools.  Sincerely  do  we  wish  that  the  conductors  of  these 
establishments,  for  whose  instruction  Mr.  Wiese’s  book  was 
written,  may  not  content  themselves  with  merely  praising  his 
principles,  while  still  adhering  to  a  method  of  tuition  which  is 
completely  opposed  to  his  recommendations,  but  apply  them  to 
the  real  benefit  of  themselves  and  their  pupils. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  at  length  uix)n  this  one-sided  intellec¬ 
tuality  of  instruction,  because,  in  the  pedagogy  of  our  modem  - 
educational  reformers,  it  is  the  grand  distinctive  feature.  In 
briefly  summing  up  the  result  of  his  observations,  Mr.  Wiese 
describes  the  peculiar  defects  and  excellencies  of  German,  as 
opposed  to  English,  education,  in  the  following  words :  “  In 
scientific  attainment  our  schools  are  far  in  advance  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  but  the  training  of  the  latter  is  a  more  efficient  means  of 
ensuring  the  true  purpose  of  education,  because  it  imparts  a  bet¬ 
ter  outfit  and  preparation  for  actual  life.”  Some  other  peculiar¬ 
ities  in  the  system,  which  addresses  instruction  exclusively  to 
the  intellect,  remain  to  be  noticed,  and  to  their  consideration  we 
hope  to  proceed  in  a  subsequent  Article. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

THE  RELATIONS  OF  PASTOR  AND  PEOPLE. 

By  Moses  C.  Welch,  M.  A.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

The  human  heart  has  always  been  conscious  of  demerit  and 
of  accountability  to  some  being  higher  than  itself.  This  con¬ 
sciousness  demonstrates  the  existence  of  a  religious  sentiment 
in  man  wholly  distinct  from  the  gifts  of  grace  through  Christ, 
The  natural  heart  has  sought  to  do  away  with  demerit  by  sacri¬ 
fices  and  the  interposition  of  a  priesthood.  In  this  way  all 
nations  have  attempted  to  make  atonement  with  their  deities. 
What  is  the  essential  idea  of  this  priesthood  ? 

There  is  great  difficulty  in  forming  a  conception  of  a  spirit. 
There  is  difficulty  in  satisfying  one’s  self  of  the  actual  fact  of 
communication  with  a  spirit.  From  this  fact  man  has  had 
recourse  to  some  visible  mode  of  Expressing  the  aspirations  of 
his  heart.  An  altar  flaming  with  the  burning  sacrifice  was  one 
of  the  earliest  methods  which  man  adopted.  The  more  it  struck 
the  senses,  the  more  it  probably  seemed  to  man  to  attract  the 
notice  of  God.  '  Cain  and  Abel  were  their  own  ministers  at  the 
altar.  As  population  increased,  one  man  would  ofier  sacrifices, 
and  become  the  priest  of  many.  At  first,  from  the  relation  of 
guardianship  and  authority  in  which  a  father  stood  to  his  family, 
he  probably  ministered  at  the  altar  for  them,  and  stood,  as  it  were, 
between  them  and  God.  As  families  clustered  in  communities, 
the  gray  headed  patriarch  would  naturally  assume  this  office,  as 
well  as  the  governing  power,  for  the  whole  tribe.  And,  when 
his  duties  of  government  became  numerous,  the  office  of  the 
priesthood  separated  itself  from  the  governing  power,  and  was 
confided  to  a  separate  class  in  the  community.  In  this  way, 
mankind  have  established  a  communication  with  the  Deity 
through  the  mediation  of  a  sacrifice  and  a  priesthood  ministering 
at  the  altar.  The  first  element,  then,  in  the  idea  of  a  priesthood, 
is  a  middle  point,  a  mediation  between  Gk)d  and  man ;  a  some¬ 
thing  to  supply  to  man  a  sensible  object  of  approach,  to  repre¬ 
sent  God  to  the  eye.  And,  inasmuch  as  the  first  history  of  man¬ 
kind  was  a  history  of  action,  not  of  thought,  another  primary 
element  was  a  reconciliation  to  God  by  means  of  an  outward  act. 
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Man  was  not  then  ready  for  the  announcement :  “  God  is  a  spirit, 
and  they  that  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.”  If,  from  this  starting  point  in  the  development  of  a 
priesthood,  namely,  a  mediation  that  should  strike  the  senses 
and  give  scope  for  action,  we  come  down,  we  shall  find  the  first 
idea  variously  modified.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present 
purpose  to  say,  that  the  priest  came  to  be  considered  a  necessary 
intervention  between  man  and  his  Maker,  without  whose  offices 
man  could  not  make  acceptable  approach  to  God. 

Taking  this  to  be  the  natural  course  of  the  development  of 
man’s  religious  instincts  without  the  aid  of  revelation,  we  see,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  origin,  offices,  and  proper  limitation  of  a  priest¬ 
hood,  and,  on  the  other,  how  the  wisdom  of  God  gradually  pre¬ 
pared  the  heart  of  man  for  the  manifestation  of  a  Divine  Me^jlia- 
tor,  God  manifest  in  the  flesh ;  and  how,  moreover,  this  Mediator 
was  the  grand  perfection  of  the  idea  of  a  priesthood ;  an  idea 
naturally  developed  in  the  religious  consciousness  of  man.  In 
addition  to  this  preparation  for  the  coming  of  Christ,  a  single 
people,  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  were  selected  and  espe¬ 
cially  trained  for  a  more  enlightened  understanding  of  the  offices 
of  Christ.  A  system  of  sacrifices  for  sin  was  instituted,  and  a 
particular  family  was  set  apart  to  present  these  sacrifices  at  the 
altar,  to  make  atonement  for  the  people.  In  these  priests  we 
see  an  institution  similar  to  that  which  the  religious  instincts  of 
the  natural  heart  had  brought  into  being  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth ;  made  more  effectual  by  the  interposition  and  imme¬ 
diate  oversight  of  God  working  through  direct  manifestations  on 
the  hearts  of  the  Israelites  to  educate  them  for  the  personal  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Saviour.  At  the  appointed  lime  the  Saviour 
came,  fulfilling  the  desire  of  man’s  religious  sentiment,  and 
crowning  the  Jewish  institutions.  Here  terminated  the  necessity 
of  a  human  priesthood.  Henceforth  man  was  to  come  to  God, 
not  by  the  mediation  of  his  fellow-men,  a  changeable,  imperfect 
and  temporary  priesthood,  but  through  one  Mediator  “who 
because  he  continueth  ever  hath  an  unchangeable  priesthood.” 
The  priesthood,  necessitated  by  man’s  religious  consciousness 
and  established  by  the  Jewish  law,  “  had  infirmity,”  a  liability  to 
error  and  sin.  But  our  High  Priest  is  “  holy,  harmless,  undefiled, 
separate  from  sinners,  who  needeth  not  daily,  as  those  high 
priests,  to  offer  up  sacrifices  first  for  his  own  sins,  and  then  for 
the  people’s ;  for  this  he  did  once  when  he  offered  up  himself.” 
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Christ,  then,  is  High  Priest  for  the  whole  world,  and  in  him  has 
terminated  the  necessity  of  a  human  priesthood.  But  no  one 
needs  to  be  told  that  not  all  even  of  those  who  have  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Christ  are  content  to  make  him  their  sole  High  Priest 
and  Mediator,  Christ  crucified  is  to  “the  Jews  a  stumbling- 
block  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness.”  The  natural  disposition 
of  men  is  to  stay  behind  in  the  old  dispensation  of  a  human 
priesthood.  This  is  something  of  their  own  creation,  they  fancy. 
They  linger  on  the  ruins  of  a  scaffolding,  unwilling  to  recognize 
the  glory  of  the  new  structure  from  which  the  scaflTolding  has 
fallen  away.  They  spurn  a  free  gift.  This  is  the  action  of  the 
natural  heart.  And  the  heart  renewed  by  grace,  from  the  want 
of  a  teachable  disposition,  or  humility,  o^. light,  may  not  have  sub- 
mi4ed  all  its  natural  instincts  to  the  power  of  its  new  life,  to  be 
newly  directed  or  wholly  cut  off!  Hence  the  natural  propensity 
to  seek  reconciliation  with  God  by  some  human  instrumentality, 
to  debase  the  mediation  of  the  great  High  Priest  by  the  inter¬ 
mixture  of  the  old  idea  of  a  human  priesthood  may  be  found 
lurking  in  the  hearts  of  many  in  the  church  in  our  day.  It  may 
be  that  some  are  unconsciously  regarding  their  pastor  as  in  some 
sense  a  priest  after  the  old  dispensation,  and  weakening  his 
power  over  themselves  and  his  efficiency  in  the  church,  by  mis¬ 
apprehending  his  true  position  in  the  plan  of  redemption.  It  is, 
therefore,  well,  by  way  of  contrast,  to  consider  the  essential 
character  of  a  Gospel  ministry. 

1.  The  minister  is  a  teacher. 

In  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  there  was  to  be  built  up 
a  church  out  of  an  ignorant  and  idolatrous  world.  The  doc¬ 
trines  and  principles  of  this  church  set  themselves  in  opposition 
to  the  whole  current  of  established  religious.  Its  Gospel  struck 
at  the  root  of  self-righteousness,  preached  self-sacrifice,  and 
introduced  to  the  religious  consciousness  the  new  element  of  a 
Divine  life,  a  principle  of  redemption  not  proceeding  froih  within 
the  natural  heart,  but  coming  from  on  high,  and  mingling  like 
leaven  with  the  elements  there  till  the  whole  should  become 
pure.  There  was  a  necessity,  therefore,  for  reiterated  instruction, 
line  upon  line and,  accordingly,  we  find  the  last  command  of 
Christ  to  the  apostles  to  be :  “  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all 
nations.”  The  apostles  were  teachers  of  their  own  and  succeed¬ 
ing  generations.  They  travelled  about,  establishing  and  instruct¬ 
ing  churches,  and  writing  letters  for  the  confirmation  of  the  new 
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disciples.  From  the  character  of  the  new  converts,  from  their 
difference  in  nationality  and  religious  belief,  it  was  hard  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  purity  of  the  original  Gospel.  The  converted  Jew 
could  not  at  first  see  how  the  Gospel  dispensation  did  away  the 
dispensation  of  the  law,  and  was  for  imposing  on  the  gentile 
convert  the  law  of  Moses.  The  converted  pupil  of  oriental  or 
Greek  philosophy  could  not  free  his  mind  from  the  mystical  doc¬ 
trines  of  his  heathen  teachers,  and  was  for  interpreting  the  mis¬ 
sion  of  Christ  by  the  false  dogmas  of  his  former  faith.  Occa¬ 
sionally  a  bold,  presumptuous,  ambitious,  untruthful  man  would 
draw  off  the  unsteady  and  the  lovers  of  new  things,  and  would 
seek  to  build  up  himself  and  a  party,  and  not  Christ.  So  that, 
in  the  first  century,  great  errors  crept  into  the  church ;  and  even 
the  divinity  of  Christ  and  the  grand  characteristic  of  his  mission, 
salvation  by  the  cross  alone,  began  to  be  disputed.  The  neces¬ 
sity  of  teaching,  therefore,  continued  to  be  urgent  after  the  first 
dissemination  of  the  Gospel  by  the  apostles,  and  the  same  rea¬ 
sons  have  urged  the  indispensable  duty,  down  to  the  present 
time,  of  maintaining  a  separate  body  of  men  in  .the  church 
devoted  to  the  work  of  instruction.  What  Paul  says  to  the 
Hebrews  can  be  fitly  said  to  all  churches  among  us :  “  For  when, 
for  die  time,  ye  ought  to  be  teachers,  ye  have  need  that  one  teach 
you  a^ain  which  be  the  first  principles  qf  the  oracles  of  God ;  and 
are  become  such  as  have  need  of  milk  and  not  of  strong  meat.” 

2.  The  minister  is  a  governor. 

The  church  is  an  organized  society,  and  there  is  no  more 
inherent  objection  to  government  and  rulers  in  it  than  there  is  in 
a  State.  Once  establish  a  union  of  individuals,  for  any  purpose, 
and  we  must  admit  rules  and  rulers,  constitutions  and  governors. 
In  this  respect,  a  religious  community  differs  not  from  a  commu¬ 
nity  established  for  civil  ends.  The  common  sense  of  man  has 
acted. on  this  necessity  in  all  societies.  The  question,  then,  is, 
where  in  the  religious  community  shall  authority  be  vested? 
The  Apostle  Paul  has  given  us  glimpses  of  the  organization  of 
the  primitive  church  (1  Cor.  xii.  Eph.  iv.).  In  these  we  see  that 
authority  was  recognized  as  a  necessary  element  in  the  church 
constitution.  This  authority  was  vested  in  a  class  called  “  elders,” 
who  had  the  superintendence  of  the  interests  of  the  religious 
community.  Without  considering  whether  originally  there  was 
a  distinction  between  the  mling  elder  and  the  teaching  elder,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  subsequently,  before  the  last  of 
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Paul’s  epistles  were  written,  the  teacher  in  the  church  was 
spoken  of  as  possessing  authority.  Paul  says  to  the  Hebrews : 
“  Remember  those  who  have  the  rule  over  you,”  namely,  “  those 
who  have  spoken  unto  you  the  word  of  life”  (13:  7).  “  Obey 
them  that  have  the  rule  over  you  and  submit  yourselves;  for 
they  watch  for  your  souls  as  they  that  must  give  account”  ( 13: 
17).  By  those  who  are  mentioned  as  “speaking  the  word  of 
God”  and  “watching  for  souls”  are  meant  the  teachers  of  the 
church,  and  Paul  plainly  declares  that  they  possess  authority, 
and  calls  on  the  church  to  obey  them.  The  apostle’s  require- 
,  ment  of  obedience  would  have  the  good  effect,  alike  on  the  Jew¬ 
ish  and  Pagan  converts,  of  checking  that  arrogance  of  man’s 
judgment  which  disdains  the  position  of  a  humble  learner,  and 
which  thus  fails  to  acquire  a  docility  of  mind  and  submissiveness 
under  God’s  own  discipline  and  instruction.  There  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  connection  between  docility  before  a  teacher  and  humihty 
before  God.  Or  rather,  there  is  a  law  of  the  mind  which  asso¬ 
ciates  one  with  the  other,  and  where  we  find  the  former  we  see 
the  latter,  or  are  well-nigh  confident  of  its  near  approach.  There 
is  in  some  minds  a  love  of  the  truth  which  pays  an  unconscious 
reverence  to  all  its  sources,  and  which  is  prepared  beforehand  to 
adore  Him  “  who  is  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.”  The  more 
docility  of  mind  is  made  a  habit,  and,  especially,  the  more  the 
young  are  trained  into  a  teachable  disposition,  the  more  readily 
will  the  instruction  of  God  be  received.  In  requiring  obedience 
to  religious  teachers,  there  seems  to  be  an  adaptation  to  this  law 
of  our  minds.  But  the  “rule  over”  the  churches  implied  an 
authority  embracing  all  the  religious  interests  of  the  church,  and 
not  simply  that  infiuence  which  is  naturally  exerted  by  the 
teacher  in  imparting  rehgious  truth.  That  this  power  is  not 
absolute,  is  manifest  both  from  the  New  Testament,  where  the 
church  as  a  body  is  spoken  of  as  having  a  voice  in  the  election 
of  officers  and  in  the  discipline  of  membersr  and  from  the  spirit 
of  Christianity,  which  tends  to  develop  the  liberty  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  in  all  his  relations  to  his  fellow-men.  For  the  thoughts 
of  his  heart  man  is  accountable  to  God  alone.  As. far  as  these 
are  concerned,  he  is  free  from  all  subordination  except  to  his 
Creator.  It  is  when  man  comes  into  relations  with  his  fellow- 
men  that  he  subjects  himself  to  constituted  earthly  authority. 
Of  course,  this  authority  can  exert  itself  only  so  far  as  thoughts 
express  themselves  in  speech  or  in  outward  acts.  For  it  is  by 
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these  that  man  comes  into  contact  with  his  fellows.  And  when 
these  tend  to  thwart  the  aims  of  the  social  compact,  he  is  bound 
to  submit  himself  to  the  authority  of  this  compact,  and  to  its  out¬ 
ward  representatives  in  the  person  of  the  ruler.  To  apply  this 
principle  to  the  relations  of  a  Christian  to  the  church  of  which 
he  is  a  member,  we  have,  first,  to  observe,  that  the  pastor,  who 
is  the  Scriptural  ruler,  does  not  by  virtue  of  his  authority  inter¬ 
fere  with  freedom  of  thought.  The  Christian  cannot  well  help 
having  his  own  opinions,  and  he  is  entitled  to  them,  always 
remembering  that  he  is  accountable  to  God  for  a  right  use  of  his 
reason  and  knowl^edge  in  forming  those  opinions.  And,  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  element  of  brotherhood  in  the  church,  and  the  oneness 
of  all  in  Christ)  he  is  entitled  to  advise  with  his  pastor  in  view 
of  the  adoption  of  any  religious  measure.  And,  according  as  his 
gift  is  a  gift  of  common  sense  and  sound  judgment,  and  his  life 
has  established  for  him  a  reputation  for  purity  of  purpose,  so  far 
his  advice  will  be  influential.  But,  in  the  second  place,  we 
observe,  that,  when  a  religion j  measure  has  been  decided  upon, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  individual  member  to  submit  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  his  pastor,  and  readily  cooperate  in  carrying  out  the 
measure  j  since  a  holding  back,  and  a  public  questioning  of  the 
pastor’s  judgment,  or  a  fault-flnding  spirit,  interfere  with  the 
designs  of  the  church  organization.  These  designs  are  the  per¬ 
fecting  of  the  whole  body  by  the  effectual  working  of  every  part. 
There  will  sometimes  be  honest  differences  of  opinion  about 
religious  measures  without  any  impeachment  of  the  piety  or  zeal 
of  the  individuals.  What  is  there  to  be  done,  if  there  is  nowhere 
a  power  of  decision  and  an  authority  to  give  this  decision  a  certain 
sanction?  if,  in  addition  to  this,  the  authority  does  not  so  appeal 
to  the  conscience  as  to  require  individual  preferences  to  be  laid 
aside  ?  The  essential  condition  of  success  in  the  church  is  good¬ 
will  and  harmony.  And  it  is  with  this  sentiment  that  Paul 
exhorts  the  Thessalonians  “  to  esteem  ”  their  pastors  and  teach¬ 
ers  “  very  highly  in  love  for  their  work’s  sake,”  as  if  the  nature 
of  the  pastor’s  work  required  that  he  be  regarded  with  affection¬ 
ate  feelings.  And  the  exhortation  is  added :  “  Be  at  peace  among 
yourselves,”  there  being  an  intimate  connection  between  unity 
in  the  church  and  a  feeling  of  good-will  and  love  for  the  minister. 
And  these  two  admonitions  of  Paul  precede  sundry  exhortations 
to  Christian  duties,  and  stand,  as  it  were,  the  necessary  condi¬ 
tions  to  their  proper  performance. 
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Our  habits  in  our  relations  to  the  State  may  lead  us  astray  in 
our  conduct  as  members  of  a  religious  community.  To  question 
juiblicly  the  propriety  of  certain  acts  of  magistrates,  may  lead  to 
no  serious  evil  in  the  State.  These  acts  may  be  criticized  on 
the  sheet,  in  the  store,  and  by  the  fireside.  The  success  of  the 
State  does  not  depend  on  harmony  of  feeling  among  all  the  citi¬ 
zens.  A  strife  of  words  is  no  scandal.  While  all  are  patriotic, 
opposing  parties  are  founded  on  the  different  theories  of  admin¬ 
istering  the  government.  The  existing  administration  is  of  course 
out  of  the  hearty  sympathy  and  approbation  of  a  part  of  the  peo- 
,ple.  And  all  this  is  so  far  from  obstructing  Uie  design  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  that  it  is  even  thought  to  be  wholesome.  In  the  point 
of  open  criticism,  the  relations  of  a  civil  and  a  Christian  commu¬ 
nity  are  not  analogous.  The  church  is  set  in  the  midst  of  a  hos¬ 
tile  world.  Its  vital  principle  is  love;  and  captious  eyes  are  on 
the  watch  for  a  violation  of  this  principle,  and  hearts  are  ready  to 
deny  the  claims  of  Christianity  because  its  followers  do  not  live 
up  to  the  principle  of  brotherly  love  which  they  profess.  To 
teach  the  various  applications  of  the  law  of  obedience  in  the 
daily  life  is,  perhaps,  the  province  of  that  special  grace  of  God  by 
which  he  enlightens  the  mind  of  the  humble  and  devout  believer. 
The  fact  that  the  New  Testament  enjoins  the  duty  of  obedience, 
cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  church  for  the  sake 
of  its  own  efficiency  against  the  powers  of  sin,  and  for  the  effi¬ 
ciency  and  permanence  of  the  pastoral  office. 

3.  The  minister  is  a  pastor. 

The  word  pastor,  and  expressions  which  conform  to  the  same 
figurative  allusion  to  the  duties  of  a  shepherd,  are  strictly  an 
argument  for  clothing  the  ministerial  office  with  authority.  They 
are  used  in  the  Epistles  with  reference  to  the  supreme  authority 
of  a  shepherd  over  his  fiock,  tempered  by  his  interest  in  and 
affection  for  them.  But  we  would  use  the  word  pastor  here,  as 
it  is  limited  by  common  usage,  to  express  the  Christian  inter¬ 
course  and  watchfulness  of  the  minister  among  his  people  in 
their  daily  life.  When  Christ  compares  himself  to  a  shepherd 
who  tenderly  leads  his  fiock,  he  addresses  himself  to  the  live¬ 
liest  affections  of  his  disciples,  and  discloses  himself  in  the  ten- 
derest  relations  to  them.  As  a  teacher  he  instructed  their  under¬ 
standing.  But  the  kingdom  of  God  is  emphatically  a  kingdom 
of  love,  a  communion  of  the  affections,  without  which  so  much 
of  this  kingdom  as  is  manifested  externally  in  the  visible  church 
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is  a  mere  form  without  life,  hypocritical  and  untruthful.  Christ, 
therefore,  as  a  shepherd,  a  pastor,  drawing  his  true  followers  to 
himself  by  the  sweetness  of  his  affections  and  the  tenderness  of 
his  sympathy,'has  impressed  his  own  image  on  the  church,  and 
given  it  that  vitality  and  expansiveness  which  have  sustained  it 
to  this  hour.  It  is  because  the  apostles,  and  through  the  apos¬ 
tles  the  whole  church,  have  seen  the  Divine  Saviour  Avith  their 
own  eyes,  have  read  his  wealth  of  affection  and  sympathy  in  his 
countenance,  have  seen  there  his  sorrow  and  suffering  for  the 
sins  of  the  world,  have  followed  him  day  after  day,  have  reclined 
at  the  same  table  and  listened  to  his  familiar  conversation  and 
his  gentle  admonitions,  have  shared  his  privations  and  loneliness, 
and  have  been  led  by  him  in  prayer  to  their  Father  in  heaven, 
have  seen  him  crucified,  have  broken  bread  with  him  after  he 
rose  from  the  dead,  victorious  over  the  grave,  and  have  seen  him 
ascend  on  high  where  he  evermore  liveth  to  make  intercession ; 
it  is  because  of  all  these  appeals  to  our  senses  and  affections 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  so  mighty  in  us  “  to  the  pulling  down 
of  strong  holds,”  and  that  it  has  taken  hold  of  the  strongest 
under-currents  of  our  nature.  By  this  relation  of  affectionate 
oversight  and  intercourse,  Christ  established  himself  in  the  hearts 
of  his  disciples,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  reception  of  his 
tmth.  It  is,  therefore,  no  harsh  inference  to  suppose  that  the 
religious  teachers  of  the  church  occupy  a  similar  relation  to  their 
people,  and  possess  in  this  sphere  an  important  part  of  ministe¬ 
rial  labor.  The  prevailing  usage  of  the  word  pastor  in  this 
sense,  shows  that  this  impression  has  stamped  itself  on  the  mind 
of  the  church. 

We  find  there  that  it  is  the  office  of  a  minister,  “  to  hold  fast 
the  form  of  sound  words,  to  teach  wholesome  doctrine ;  to  exer¬ 
cise  authority,  to  rebuke  them  that  sin  that  others  also  may  fear ; 
to  watch  for  the  souls  of  those  committed  to  their  charge,  to  feed 
the  flock  of  God.”  To  teach,  to  gpvem,  to  be  the  Christian 
adviser  and  example  in  the  daily  life,  these  are  the  elements  of 
the  Gospel  ministry. 

The  distinctive  mark  of  the  priesthood  is  wholly  wanting  in 
our  idea  of  the  offices  of  a  minister.  Nowhere  do  we  find  any 
support  of  the  notion,  that  a  minister  of  the  Christian  dispensa¬ 
tion  can  mediate  between  God  and  man,  or  that  his  intervention 
is  any  way  necessary  to  atonement.  On  the  contrary,  such  an 
assumption  would  strike  a  blow  at  the  corner-stone  of  the  Chris- 
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tiaii  religion.  Christ  is  the  only  mediator  in  the  Gospel  dispen¬ 
sation.  An  intelligent  Christian  in  our  land  would  not  be  apt  to 
mistake  on  so  clear  a  point  as  this ;  he  would  not  knowingly 
present  to  himself  any  other  mediator.  But  the  temptations  to 
error  and  sin  become  more  subtle  in  proportion  as  the  Christian 
advances  in  knowledge  and  watchfulness.  The  natural  prone¬ 
ness  to  seek  a  mediation  between  God  and  himself,  and  the 
obstinate  aversion  to  accepting  this  mediation  as  a  free  gift, 
make  it  altogether  likely  that  a  man,  whose  intelligence  admits 
there  can  be  no  Saviour  but  Christ,  will  unconsciously  rest  in 
.some  other  mediation  than  that  appointed  by  God,  and,  sliding 
back  into  the  old  dispensation  of  a  human  priesthood,  consider 
his  pastor  as  in  some  sense  his  priest. 

One  way  in  which  this  tendency  is  shown,  embraces  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  public  Sabbath  worship,  and  so  places  the  minister  in  a 
wrong  light,  that  the  chief  design  of  his  ministrations  is  thwarted 
and  the  service  becomes  a  sacrifice,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Jewish  economy.  If  a  person  lives  in  the  world  six  days  in  the 
week  with  no  higher  aim  than  to  succeed  in  his  business  or 
pleasures,  and  gives  to  these  his  undivided  thoughts,  and,  when 
the  Sabbath  comes,  goes  up  to  the  church  with  weariness  of 
body  and  the  stupidity  often  of  a  vacant  mind,  he  either  means 
nothing  at  all  and  is  conscious  it  is  all  a  sham,  or  unconsciously 
he  offers  his  attendance  and  his  prayers  as  gifts  on  the  altar, 
and,  with  his  natural  emotions  excited  by  the  glow  of  his  pastor, 
fancies  himself  accepted  in  tlie  acceptance  of  the  minister,  and 
goes  down  to  his  house  self-justified.  This  case  is  not  an  un¬ 
common  one.  The  church  is  clogged  with  such.  Nor  is  the 
temptation  to  this  error  always  gross  and  palpable.  It  is  more 
or  less  refined,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  mind  it  attacks. 
It  may  be  accompanied  by  a  delicate  self-flattery  on  the  success 
of  an  elaborate  preparation  for  service,  by  the  excitement  of  a 
throng  where  many  eyes  are  cast  about,  and  sometimes  by  the 
gratification  of  a  luxurious  refinement  of  the  senses  in  the  archi¬ 
tecture  and  adornments  of  the  church.  It  may  put  on  the  guise 
of  an  ardent  desire  for  self-culture,  or  of  a  fastidious  refinement, 
or  of  a  natural  goodness  of  heart  and  love  of  virtue.  In  every 
case  it  hardens  the  soul  against  humility  and  self-sacrifice.  It 
interferes  with  the  proper  influence  of  the  ministerial  office. 
For,  while  the  preacher’s  theme  is  Christ  the  only  Saviour,  the 
hearer  is  filled  with  self  in  one  form  or  another,  and  makes  his 
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pastor  the  medium  of  communicating  his  good  gifts  to  God. 
The  pastor  becomes  a  priest,  offering  up  to  the  Lord  the  sacrifices 
of  the  congregation.  It  is  manifest  that  any  misapprehension  of 
the  relations  of  a  minister  to  the  church,  diminishes  his  influence. 
So  wide  a  misapprehension  as  this  is  destructive.  The  parish¬ 
ioner  himself  fails  of  salvatiofi,  and  throws  on  his  pastor  a  greater 
burden  than  he  can  bear.  He  exacts  from  him  a  much  higher 
standard  of  holiness  than  he  sets  up  for  himself;  for  the  com¬ 
placency  of  the  hearer  in  his  own  factitious  righteousness  is 
measured  by  his  fancies  of  the  piety  of  his  minister.  If  this 
sinks  below  a  given  point,  the  hearer’s  comfort  is  taken  away. 
Thus  an  unreasonable  difference  is  made  between  the  preacher 
and  the  hearer,  the  whole  economy  of  the  Gospel  dispensation 
is  practically  misapprehended,  and  the  hearer  slides  back  into 
the  feebleness  of  a  human  priesthood.  He  assigns  his  minister 
a  duty  wholly  foreign  to  his  office,  a  misconception  which  closes 
the  heart  against  the  influence  of  the  preacher  in  his  proper 
sphere,  and  cripples  the  power  of  the  pulpit.  The  minister  is  a 
teacher,  and  no  more  indispensable  to  the  general  plan  of 
redemption  than  the  hearer.  Both  are  workers,  laborers  together, 
each  needing  the  assistance  and  sympathy  of  the  other,  and 
each  affected,  like  a  member  of  the  body,  if  another  member  is 
weak,  or  sick,  or  asleep.  Says  Paul:  “  The  whole  body”  (that 
is,  the  church)  “fitly  joined  together  and  compacted  by  that 
which  every  joint  supplieth  according  to  the  eflTectual  working  in 
the  measure  of  every  part  maketh  increase  of  the  body.”  If  one 
part  ceases  to  work,  the  growth  of  the  whole  church  ceases. 
The  economy  of  the  Gospel  dispensation  is  an  enlightened 
cooperation  of  all  Christians,  each  cheerfully  and  energetically 
doing  his  work,  and  all  bound  together  by  good-will  and  Chris¬ 
tian  charity.  The  economy  of  the  old  dispensation  of  a  human 
priesthood,  was  a  patient  instruction  of  the  human  heart  in  its 
childhood,  not  yet  prepared  for  intelligent  action,  or  even  for  an 
apprehension  of  the  greatness  of  the  work  under  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  The  misconception  of  the  present  day,  which  makes 
the  pastor  a  priest,  not  only  throws  one  out  of  the  circle  of  Gos¬ 
pel  action  and  sympathies,  but  fails  to  make  the  ministry  do  the 
work  of  a  priesthood,  simply  because  it  cannot  be  so  wrested 
from  its  pro})er  sphere.  Thus  there  is  brought  about  a  grating 
friction  in  the  operations  of  the  church,  and  an  uneasiness  of 
mind  which  relieves  itself  by  finding  fault  with  the  minister  for 
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not  coming  up  fully  to  these  ill-defined  and  erroneous  expecta¬ 
tions,  and.  at  last,  perha})S,  by  causing  him  to  resign  the  pastoral 
ofiice.  IjCt  the  whole  church  come  up  fully  to  Paul’s  idea  of 
Ihe  true  church,  and,  especially,  let  each  member  feel  that  he 
himself  is  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  church  in  this  world, 
according  to  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duty,  and  there  will 
result  a  harmony  of  action  and  cordiality  of  feeling  now  lament¬ 
ably  wanting  among  many  who  profess  to  be  brethren  in  Christ. 
Jjct  it  be  sincerely  felt  that  a  higher  standard  of  holiness  is  not 
to  be  demanded  of  a  minister  than  of  his  people,  or,  rather,  that 
each  Christian  must  set  for  himself  that  standard  of  piety  which 
his  sense  of  Gospel  requirement  now  demands  of  his  pastor,  and 
many  practical  hindrances  to  \he  success  of  the  Gospel  will  be 
removed.  The  Christian  will  learn  by  his  own  difficulties  to  use  i 
a  larger  charity  for  the  short-comings  of  his  minister.  The  feel¬ 
ing  that  he  can  indulge  himself  in  things  which  he  denies  to  his 
pastor,  can  conform  to  the  world  without  compunction,  while  he 
says :  “  It  will  not  do  for  a  minister  to  do  such  and  such  a  thing,” 
will  disappear.  The  disposition  of  a  people  to  watch  the  daily 
life  of  their  minister' in  order  to  see  whether  he  conforms  to  their 
notions  of  ministerial  propriety,  will  vanish.  A  thousand  causes 
of  dismission,  like  ghosts  of  midnight,  will  melt  away  before  this 
new  morning  light.  Every  Christian  will  feel  with  regard  to 
himself  that  “whether  he  lives  he  lives  unto  the  Lord,  and 
whether  he  dies  he  dies  unto  the  Lord,”  and  with  regard  to  his 
pastor  that  “  to  his  own  Master  he  standeth  or  falleth and  the 
sentiment  of  Paul  will  be  felt  as  a  living  principle :  “  Let  us  not, 
therefore,  judge  one  another  any  more ;  but  judge  this  rather 
that  no  man  put  a  stumbling-block  or  an  occasion  to  fall  in  his 
brother’s  way.” 

But,  let  a  church  come  unconsciously  to  regard  their  pastor  as 
a  priest,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  to  exact  a  more  perfect 
manner  of  life  than  they  require  of  themselves,  and  what  is  the 
state  of  things  ?  They  consider  the  minister,  we  suppose,  as  set 
apart  in  a  peculiar  manner  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and,  by 
his  consecration  to  the  ministry,  to  be  under  especial  obligations 
to  lead  a  sinless  life.  As  Avith  the  priest  and  Levile,  it  is  a  dese¬ 
cration  for  him  to  mingle  in  secular  affairs.  liis  sole  business  is 
to  minister  at  the  altar,  and  perform  kindred  religious  duties. 
The  tabernacle  of  the  liord  is  his  sphere,  out  of  which  he  must 
not  step,  for  “  he  is  holy  u^ito  the  Lord.”  Such,  reduced  to  form, 
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are  the  vague,  floating  notions  of  the  ministerial  office.  And 
what  is  the  result?  Just  as  it  belonged  to  the  Levites  to  carry 
the  ark  of  the  Lord  while  the  whole  congregation  of  Israel  fol¬ 
lowed  on,  so  the  progress  of  the  spiritual  ark  of  the  Lord,  the 
growth  of  the  church,  often  meagrely  held  to  consist  in  additions 
from  without,  is  thrown  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  pastor.  Con¬ 
sequently,  if  no  advance  is  made,  the  blame  is  cast  upon  him. 
The  people  say :  If  we  had  different  preaching,  if  we  had  a  more 
active  pastor,  in  other  words,  if  our  minister  would  only  take  up 
the  ark  of  the  Lord  on  his  own  shoulders,  we  could  follow  on. 
The  mutual  relations  of  pastor  and  people  are  affected  by  this 
misapprehension.  Instead  of  looking  at  the  minister  as  a  co¬ 
worker,  whose  office  it  is  to  instruct  the  people  in  their  duties,* 
not  himself  to  discharge  these  duties  for  them,  the  people  impose 
on  him  burdens  it  was  never  meant  he  should  bear,  while  they 
themselves  withhold  assistance.  Thus  the  minister  is  disap¬ 
pointed,  and  the  people  are  disappointed.  Mutual  sympathy 
begins  to  decay.  Uncharitable  remarks  are  made  by  the  people. 
Too  often  the  feelings  of  the  minister  and  family  become  bitter, 
and  the  fireside  begins  to  hear  unkind  and  caustic  reflections  on 
the  conduct  of  the  j)eo[)le.  Both  i)arties  are  ready  to  magnify 
indiscretions  into  faults,  and  both  begin  to  discuss  the  propriety 
of  a  separation.  Or  it  sometimes  happens  that  indifference 
instead  of  uneasiness  results,  and  there  arises  the  habit  of  leav¬ 
ing  almo*st  entirely  to  the  minister  the  labor  of  watching  for  the 
general  interests  of  the  church.  Regarding  the  pastor  as  conse¬ 
crated  “  to  do  the  service  of  the  tabernacle,”  they  withdraw  from 
cooperation  and  the  work  of  supervision.  They  settle  down 
into  a  worldly  state,  giving  to  their  business  or  pleasures  their 
first  attention  during  the  week,  and  •satisfying  their  conscience 
with  a  regular  and  perhaps  patronizing  attendance  at  church  on 
the  Sabbath.  Some  who  are  more  devout  fall,  nevertheless, 
into  the  same  error  of  supposing  themselves  uncalled  to  an 
active  zeal  and  labor  in  promoting  a  hbalthy  piety  in  the  church. 
This  mistake  is  a  fatal  obstacle.  It  keeps  the  church  down, 
makes  it  inefficient  and  secondary.  And  so  it  will  remain  till 
all  the  members  feel  that  tlieir  relation  to  the  church  of  ^Christ 
is  pammount  to  all  other  relations  whatever,  whether  of  business, 
or  politics,  or  friendship,  and  that  “  whether  they  eat  or  drink  or 
whatever  they  do  they  must  do  all  for  the  glory  of  God.”  Ask 
any  pastor  how  many  sympathizing  deacon  Elys  he  has,  how 
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many  who  heartily  take  hold  of  the  laboring  oar.  Or,  rather, 
let  each  man  ask  himself  whether  he  is  an  earnest  worker  for 
Christ ;  whether  his  minister  is  not  bowed  down  by  extra  bur¬ 
dens  that  he  ought  to  help  carry.  Let  each  man  picture  to  him¬ 
self  the  attitude  of  the  church  as  it  would  appear  if  roused  to  its 
full  height  and  strength.  Let  him  in  his  imagination  behold  the 
visible  church  all  in  reality  the  church  of  Christ.  Let  him  see 
every  member  exalting  his  fellowship  with  the  Saviour  above 
every  and  all  earthly  associations.  Let  him  see  a  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  his  Lord,  like  that  of  Moses,  which 
“  esteemed  the  reproach  of  Christ  greater  riches  than  the  trea¬ 
sures  of  Egypt.”  Let  him  see  a  sober-minded,  earnest  conduct 
in  daily  life,  “  showing  out  of  a  good  conversation  its  works  with 
meekness  of  wisdom.”  Let  him  see  that  victory  that  overcora- 
eth  the  world,  even  faith  in  Christ.  And  this,  not  here  and  there 
nourished  in  a  few  individuals  by  the  discipline  of  suffering,  but 
universal,  the  church  presenting  an  unbroken  front,  Christians 
uniting  with  their  pastors  in  opposing  the  power  of  sin  in  the 
world.  It  is  a  pleasant  picture  to  dwell  upon.  But  the  contrast 
with  the  present  distracted,  ever-shifting,  misapprehended  rela¬ 
tions  of  pastor  and  people,  is  painful.  Whatever  else  can  be  or 
ought  to  be  done,  Christians  must  learn  that  their  pastor  should 
not  be  left  to  sow  alone  and  reap  alone.  His  labors  and  his 
tears  arc  precious  in  the  sight  of  God.  But  it  surpasses  the 
economy  of  the  heavenly  kingdom  to  accept  the  labor  of*  one  for 
the  labor  of  a  hundred. 

The  same  misapprehension  may  present  itself  in  another 
aspect.  From  regarding  the  minister  as  set  apart,  consecrated 
in  a  LevUiced  sense,  the  people  come  to  consider  him  as  shut  off 
from  all  expression  of  concern  in  secular  matters,  and,  especially, 
matters  pertaining  to  the  State.  The  argument  seems  to  be 
that  the  ministry  is  a  sacred  calling  in  a  sense  that  no  other  call¬ 
ing  is,  and  that  its  followers  must,  therefore,  be  sacred,  and  keep 
aloof  from  secular  affairs,  in  a  manner  that  is  required  of  no 
other  profession.  Thus  misapprehending  the  spirit  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  which  makes  every  nian  in  his  daily  avocations  a 
minister  of  Gk)d,  the  prevailing  feeling  of  the  heart  has  limited 
the  sphere  of  a  minister  to  the  round  of  his  religious  duties. 
And  when  he  has  given  public  utterance  to  his  convictions  on 
any  matter  of  civil  interest,  the  cry  in  many  quarters  has  been : 
The  clergyman  has  no  business  to  meddle  in  these  matters. 
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It  is  his  duty  to  take  care  of  the  church.  Let  him  leave  the 
State  to  us. 

But  this  feeling,  though  generated  by  the  natural  tendencies 
of  the  human  heart,  and  fostered  by  the  Levitical  notion  of  a 
priesthood,  and  by  an  ignorant  application  of  this  notion  to  the 
Christian  ministry,  is  not  at  all  countenanced  by  a  correct  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Gospel.  Every  pious  person  is  a  citizen  of  two 
communities,  the  community  of  Christ’s  disciples  and  the  com¬ 
munity  of  the  State.  And  the  majority  of  men  are  so  much  like 
children  in  being  most  strongly  impressed  with  what  strikes  the 
eye,  that  they  all  the  time  probably  exalt  in  their  minds  their 
relation  to  the  State  above  their  relation  to  the  church ;  the 
organization  of  State  government  is  so  much  hiore  imposing 
than  the  church  organization.  The  operations  of  the  church  are 
humble,  and  appeal  less  to  the  proud  and  vain-glorious  spirit  of 
man  than  does  the  machinery  of  a  great  republic  or  empire.  So 
it  happens  that  the  magnitude  and  true  glory  of  these  operations 
are  lightly  esteemed  and  hold  a  second  rank  in  the  estimation  of 
man.  The  sphere  of  the  State  is  far  above,  and  out  of,  the  sphere 
of  the  church.  But  it  is  not  so  in  reality,  nor  is  it  so  represented 
in  the  Scriptures. 

In  times  so  ancient  that  we  have  no  authentic  record  but  the 
Bible,  Egypt  was  a  mighty  nation,  the  most  so,  perhaps,  in  the 
world.  The  Israelites  at  the  same  time  were  a,  despised  and 
enslaved  people  among  the  Egyptians.  But  they  were  the 
chosen  people  of  God,  among  whom  he  had  planted  the  seed  of 
liis  church,  and  the  time  of  their  deliverance  had  come.  The 
proud  Egyptian  king  refused  to  let  them  go.  The  Lord  then 
announced  to  him  the  relative  importance  of  his  kingly  position 
and  his  State :  “  And,  indeed,  for  this  cause  have  I  raised  thee 
up,  for  to  show  in  thee  my  power  and  that  my  name  may  be 
declared  throughout  all  the  earth.”  We  have  a  reliable  history 
of  the  Israelites  from  a  period  anterior  to  this  down  to  modern 
times.  The  only  record  of  this  Egyptian  generation  arises  from 
their  transient  connection  with  the  people  of  Israel. 

Again,  when  Babylon,  in  the  time  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 
was  one  of  the  four  first  kingdoms  of  the  world  in  power,  and 
had  extended  her  conquests  to  the  borders  of  Egypt,  she  had 
overrun  the  land  of  Judea  and  carried  the  princes  and  many  of 
the  people  into  captivity.  This  captivity  was  to  last  seventy 
years.  Nearly  two  hundred  years  before  its  appointed  close  we 
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find  Cyrus  declared  to  be  their  deliverer,  and  the  Lord  prophesy¬ 
ing  of  him  by  Isaiah :  “  He  is  my  Shepherd  and  shall  perform 
all  my  pleasure,  even  saying  to  Jerusalem,  Thou  shalt  be  built.” 
The  annals  of  Jewish  history  throughout  show  that  God  directed 
the  course  of  events  in  surrounding  nations  so  as  to  sustain  his 
own  purposes  among  the  Jews.  At  the  first,  some  heathen  tribes 
were  left  in  the  land  “  to  prove  Israel,  that  it  might  be  known 
whether  they  would  obey  the  commands  of  God.”  And  when 
the  children  of  Israel  sinned,  the  Lord  stirred  up  against  them  a 
neighboring  tribe  or  a  distant  nation,  and  gave  them  into  long 
captivity.  Thus  the  author  of  Judges  says :  “  The  Lord  strength¬ 
ened  Eglon,  the  king  of  Moab,  against  Israel,  because  they  had 
done  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord”  (3:  12).  “  And  the  children 
of  Israel  again  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord 
sold  them  into  the  hands  of  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan”  (4:  1,  2). 
“  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  Lord  delivered  them  into  the  hand  of  Midian  seven  years  ” 
(6:  1). 

It  is  no  less  a  conviction  of  reason,  than  a  spontaneous  feeling 
in  the  devout  Christian’s  breast,  that  now  also  the  history  of 
the  church  is  the  central  point  of  interest;  that  the  kingdoms 
of  this  world  are  overturned ;  that  the  earth  reveals  the  secrets 
of  ages,  and  that  knowledge  is  increased  to  further  the  cause  of 
Christ  The  Christian  is  specially  interested  in  the  progress  of 
the  world  became \\&  is  a  Christian.  The  warmer  his  sympathy 
with  his  Saviour’s  cause,  the  more  lively  will  be  his  interest  in 
the  changes  and  developments  of  men.  He,  more  than  any 
other  man,  can  say  with  true  feeling : 

Homo  sum,  human!  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto; 

“I  am  a  man,  and  feel  an  interest  in  all  mankind.” 

Believing  that  Christ  is  the  King  of  kings,  that  the  credentials 
of  every  earthly  potentate  read :  “  Thou  couldest  have  no  power 
at  all  except  it  were  given  thee  from  above,”  he  does  right  in 
exalting  the  position  of  the  church.  He  thinks  that,  so  far  as 
there  is  any  vitality  or  efficacy  in  earthly  governments,  they 
derive  these  qualities  from  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  He  thinks 
that,  so  far  as  States  are  enlightened  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
individual  citizens,  they  have  been  enlightened  by  the  truths  of 
the  GJospel.  He  sees,  moreover,  that  the  forms  of  government 
best  adapted  to  this  end  are  most  of  all  founded  on  the  princi- 
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pies  of  the  Bible.  He  cannot,  therefore,  help  feeling  that  his 
adoption  into  Ih'e  kingdom  of  Christ  qualifies  him  to  be  a  better 
citizen  than  he  was  before.  He  now  feels  the  sacredness  of  the 
oath  by  which  he  took  on  himself  his  citizenship.  If  he  is  a 
minister,  he  cannot  be  persuaded  that  he  has  lost  any  of  these 
interests  or  privileges  by  becoming  a  teacher  and  governor  in 
the  church.  But  the  more  his  life  of  religious  study,  his  habit 
of  looking  for  the  success  of  his  Master  in  every  revolution  and 
j)rogress,  have  brought  him  into  sympathy  with  the  mind  of 
Christ  and  fitted  him  to  judge  the  harmony  of  men’s  conduct 
and  laws  with  the  will  of  God,  so  much  the  more  do  his  duty  to 
God  and  his  duty  to  the  State  force  him  to  give  his  convictions 
to  the  people  of  his  charge.  If  his  long  study  of  the  Bible  and 
his  entire  devotion  to  religious  exercises  give  him  that  “wisdom” 
the  Apostle  speaks  of,  and  which  means  a  deep  insight  of  Divine 
truths  and  a  knowledge  of  their  practical  application,  this  appli¬ 
cation  must  be  made  to  all  things  that  pertain  to  the  welfare  of 
the  church,  whether  in  his  parish  or  in  the  State.  If  his  qualifi¬ 
cations  to  teach  mean  anything,  there  is  no  reason  in  excluding 
him  from  a,  critical  observation  of  those  movements  which  en¬ 
gross,  to  so  great  a  degree,  the  attention  of  his  people,  and  thus 
indirectly,  as  well  as  directly,  by  the  very  complication  of  human 
agency  in  unfolding  the  purposes  of  God,  affect  their  character. 

Another  mistake  is  owing  to  the  same  misapprehension  of  the 
nature  of  the  Christian  ministry.  It  consists  in  supposing  that 
a  church  member  is  not  required  by  the  spirit  of  Christianity  to 
make  as  much  self-sacrifice  for  Christ  as  his  minister  is.  The 
difficulties  in  the  pecuniary  relations  of  pastor  and  people  rest  on 
this  mistake.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  reli¬ 
gious  consciousness  of  a  people  that  their  minister  ought  not  to 
be  seeking  after  pelf,  but  that  he  ought  to  live  up  fully  to  the 
idea  of  self-sacrifice  which  every  Christian  has  in  his  mind  but 
wliich  most  apply  only  to  ministers.  On  the  other,  the  pastor  is 
urged  by  a  strong  outside  pressure,  and,  perhaps,  a  strong  one 
within,  to  keep  some  pace  with  his  people  in  his  mode  of  living. 
The  doctrine  of  Christianity  is :  “  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  trea¬ 
sures  upon  earth,”  and  it  says  to  all  Christians :  In  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  power,  social  position,  and  wealth,  seek  those  treasures 
that  you  may  use  them  for  Christ  and  not  for  yourselves.  The 
spirit  of  Christianity  enters  the  heart  of  man  and  calls  for  a  sur¬ 
render  of  all  purposes  to  gratify  self  rather  than  God.  It  demands 
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this  as  the  very  essence  of  discipleship.  The  acquisition  of 
money  is  not  forbidden.  Gold  is  the  great  lever  in  the  world. 
It  is  no  unimportant  lever  in  the  church.  But  the  acquisition  of 
wealth  for  the  gratification  of  luxurious  tastes,  or  for  a  base  com¬ 
petition  with  the  world  in  ostentatious  display,  is  forbidden.  The 
fitting  conscience  of  the  world  stigmatizes  the  miser.  In  his 
case  it  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  acquisition  of  money  is  a 
base  passion.  But  it  speaks  only  relatively.  The  world  despises 
the  miser,  because  his  desire  of  money  bespeaks  no  generosity, 
no  refinement,  no  pride.  Let  a  man  become  fully  imbued  with 
the  self-sacrificing  spirit  which  gives  up  all  for  Christ,  and  he 
looks  on  the  spirit  of  the  world  in  acquiring  and  spending  money 
as  further  beneath  the  Christian  standard  than  the  spirit  of  the 
miser  is  below  the  standard  of  the  world.  The  world  feels  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  miser’s  unworthy  use  of  money.  Let  it  once  learn 
what  is  the  worthy  use,  and  it  will  feel  contempt  for  its  own. 
The  church  stands  yet  in  this  half-way  estimation  of  the  value 
of  money,  which  the  world  occupies.  It  also  despises  the  miser 
and  spares  no  sarcasm  when  one  of  the  members  shows  a  covet¬ 
ous  disposition.  Paul  would  say :  “  Wherein  thou  judgest  an¬ 
other  thou  judgest  thyself,  for  thou  that  judgest  doest  the  same 
things.”  The  condemnation  rests  on  the  spontaneous  feeling 
that  it  is  base  to  seek  money  for  its  own  sake,  that  the  nobler 
instincts  of  man  are  forgotten  by  a  covetous  spirit  The  Chris¬ 
tian  standard  of  using  money  condemns  both  the  miser  and  the 
world,  because  the  genuine  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  is  forgotten  by 
both,  and  because  it  sees  in  both  only  difierent  manifestations 
of  the  same  selfish  spirit  In  one  particular,  the  church  has 
come  up  to  this  standard.  It  demands  of  its  members  a  practical 
exhibition  of  the  Christian  theory.  It  exacts  the  pound  of  fiesh. 
But  with  regard  to  itself,  we  speak  of  the  prevailing  feelings  it 
has  not  yet  learned  what  the  spirit  of  Christianity  at  the  present 
day  requires.  Gold  is  now  the  god  of  the  world.  The  feverish 
race  is  after  gold,  and  everywhere  there  is  a  falling  away  before 
its  power.  The  church  is  practically  dead,  powerless  in  the 
world,  because  the  unbelievers  see  so  little  difierence  between 
Christians  and  themselves  in  the  worship  of  mammon.  In  the 
scramble  for  money,  the  competition  in  display,  church  member 
vieing  with  the  unbeliever  in  ostentation,  the  distinction  between 
Christianity  and  a  worldly  spirit  is  lost,  and  the  un sanctified 
moral  sense  rebukes  the  life  of  the  professing  Christian; 
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We  have  said  that  the  church  applies  a  pretty  clear  law'  of 
self-sacrifice  to  ministers.  Is  it  a  right  law' or  not?  The  uni¬ 
versal  conscience  of  the  church  says  it  is  right.  What  does  it 
mean  that  such  a  universal  conscience  exists?  Where  did  the 
church  acquire  it?  It  is  the  “law  written  in  the  heart,”  but, 
through  self-indulgence  and  slothfulness,  limited  in  application 
to  the  teachers  of  religion,  and  limited  to  them  because  of  the 
Levitical  conception  of  the  ministry,  Af  hich  makes  the  profession 
of  religious  teaching  more  sacred  than  any  other  profession,  and 
throws  on  ministers  peculiar  obligations  to  deny  themselves  for 
their  Master.  What,  therefore,  is  required  of  the  church  is  to 
apply  to*itself,  in  all  its  strictness •  and  comprehensiveness,  this 
law*^  of  self-sacrifice  for  Christ.  Whatever  the  conscience  of  the 
church  declares  to  be  in  the  minister  an  improper  mode  of  spend¬ 
ing  money,  let  it  make  this  declaration  a  law  unto  itself.  The 
profession  which  every  Christian  makes,  sets  him  apart  and  dis¬ 
tinguishes  him  from  the  world  in  no  less  degree  than  his  pastor 
is  consecrated.  And  whatever  mode  of  expense  or  indulgence 
he  considers  inconsistent  wnth  the  sacredness  of  a  minister’s 
VOW’S,  he  indulges  himself  in  at  the  expense  of  his  Christian 
character  and  sensitiveness. 

But  suppose  a  church  to  conform  to  the  Gospel  standard  in 
the  use  of  money.  There  is  established,  at  once,  a  mark  of  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  church  and  the  world.  While  the  W'orldly 
man  will  not  scruple  to  use  all  his  income  in  gratifying  his  per¬ 
sonal  tastes,  and  will  think  only  of  this  in  the  acquisition  of 
wealth,  the  Christian  will  devote  to  the  cause  of  Christ  all  that 
he  can  lay  by  in  store  after  meeting  the  necessary  w’ants  of  the 
body  and  mind.  He  will  be  no  longer  cursed  wdth  the  love  of 
money.  “He  will  feel  that  riches  are  a  gift  of  God,  bestowed  for 
his  discipline  and  to  prove  his  discipleship.  The  sordidness  of  a 
W’orldly  life  will  appear  more  strongly  by  contrast  with  the  sim¬ 
ple  and  unselfish  life  of  Christians.  The  self-denying  spirit  of 
Christianity,  held  forth  by  the  example  of  its  disciples,  will  aj)peal 
to  the  conscience  of  the  world  with  added  power.  The  ministry 
of  the  Gospel  w’ill  be  sustained  without  grudging  or  littleness  of 
spirit.  The  payment  of  a  salary  will  not  be  considered’  a  gra¬ 
tuity  or  an  unwelcome  tax,  but  the  rendering  of  a  just  due  and 
a  Christian  duty.  And  when  the  church  shall  have  adopted  the 
Gospel  law  of  self-denial,  the  general  sentiment  will  see  that 
the  minister’s  family  is  set  above  the  fear  of  want,  and  supplied 
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with  all  the  comforts  which  it  considers  proper  for  any  house¬ 
hold  ;  or,  rather,  it  will  give  such  a  salary,  promptly  paid  when 
the  time  of  pa^mient  comes,  as  the  minister  himself  shall  have 
decided  to  be  sufficient. 

Very  pleasant  pictures  of  the  daily  life  of  the  primitive  Chris¬ 
tians  have  been  handed  down.  Simplicity,  avoidance  of  vain 
show,  regard  for  spiritual  welfare  in  all  domestic  arrangements 
and  appliances,  mark  their*character.  There  was  a  great  con¬ 
trast  between  them  and  the  world  which  they  had  renounced. 
Origen  speaks  of  this  difference  when  he  says :  “  The  Christian 
communities  compared  with  those  among  whom  they  dwelt  are 
as  lights  in  the  world.”  Holding  that  worldly  gifts  are  subordi¬ 
nate  to  the  gifts  of  grace,  and  that  the  new  spirit  of  Divine  life 
consecrates  these  goods  from  selfish  to  pious  uses,  these  early 
Christians  conformed  their  dress  to  a  modest  and  sober  taste, 
giving  no  fhdulgence  to  a  vain  spirit.  Such  of  them  as  were 
able  to  furnish  their  dwellings  in  a  sumptuous  manner,  chose  to 
forego  this  luxury.  They  found  that  a  gratification  of  the  senses 
and  of  a  luxurious  refinement  would  exclude  a  chastened  spirit, 
and  would  be  continually  drawing  them  back  to  a  love  of  the 
world.  Some,  whose  faith  was  weaker,  and  whose  love  of  self¬ 
gratification  prevented  them  from  appreciating  the  heroism  of 
self-denial,  said :  “  All  these  are  the  gift  of  God.  Why  may  wc 
not  enjoy  what  we  have  ?  ”  To  this,  Clement  replied :  “  Even 
though  all  things  are  given  us,  though  all  things  are  allowed  us, 
though  all  things  are  lawful  for  us,  yet,  as  the  A))ostle  says,  all 
things  are  not  expedient.  God  has  created  our  race  for  doing 
good  and  communicating;  He  has  created  everything  for  all; 
everything,  therefore,  is  a  common  good,  and  the  more  wealthy 
-should  not  make  it  an  exclusive  possession.  Such  reasoning, 
therefore,  is  not  humane,  does  not  correspond  with  our  social 
affections.  Love  will  rather  speak  thus :  ‘  1  have  it,  why  should 
I  not  bestow  it  on  the  needy?’” 

We  should  do  wrong  to  the  families  of  ministers  did  we  not 
affirm  our  belief  that  they  care  little,  as  a  class,  very  little,  for 
display  in  their  ihode  of  life.  As  far  as  the  wants  of  the  body 
are  concerned,  we  believe  they  would  say  with  Paul :  “  Having 
'  food  and  raiment  let  us  therewith  be  content.”  But  if  we  give 
our  credit  to  testimony,  we  must  be  constrained  to  believe  that 
this  language  is  uttered  by  many  in  hope  of,  by  and  by,  possess¬ 
ing  this  ground  of  content  rather  than  in  the  present  enjoyment 
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of  it.  For  this  state  of  things  many  causes  have  been  assigned. 
There  certainly  is  fault  somewhere.  We  suspect  a  portion  of 
the  blame  must  attach  to  the  minister.  According  to  the  true 
theory  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  all  Christians  are  laborers 
in  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  there  is  a  necessity,  on  account  of 
the  frailty  of  human  nature,  that  some  should  devote  their  life 
to  teaching  and  admonishing  the  rest.  This  is  for  the  health  of 
the  Christian  body.  The  minister’s  calling  is  his  business,  by 
which  he  must  support  himself  and  his  family.  And  there  is  no 
natural  incongruity  in  considering  those  who  labor  all  the  time 
in  spiritual  things  entitled  to  a  support  from  the  worldly  posses¬ 
sions  of  the  rest.  Paul,  in  confirmation  of  this,  says :  “  If  we 
have  sown  unto  you  spiritual  things,  is  it  a  great  thing  if  we  shall 
reap  your  carnal  things?”  and  again:  “Let  him  who  is  taught, 
in  the  word  communicate  unto  him  that  teacheth  in  all  good 
things.”  ‘The  minister’s  engagement  is  a  contract  by  which  a 
society  agrees  to  give  a  certain  sum  for  services  rendered.  It  is 
proper  to  make  this  contract  in  a  business-like  manner,  with  a 
conviction  that  shall  awaken  the  same  in  the  opposite  party,  that 
it  is  a  just  remuneration  which  is  stipulated.  There  should 
be  no  affected  indiflference  or  scrupulosity.  And  the  popular 
preacher  who  leaves  the  terms  of  his  settlement  wholly  to  his 
people,  wrongs  many  of  his  brethren  who  cannot  command  a 
similar  liberality,  but  who  must  in  some  measure  conform  to  the 
fashion  of  settlement  set  by  him.  This  excess  of  delicacy  has 
done  something  towards  causing  the  salary  to  be  considered  a 
gift,  and  to  be  regulated  by  the  people’s  notion  of  ministerial 
sacrifice  rather  than  by  that  sense  of  justice  which  gives  wages 
in  some  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  labor. 

As  we  have  said,  there  is  much  testimony  to  show  that  the 
compensation  of  some  ministers  is  below  the  point  of  a  comlbrt- 
able  support;  that  there  is  even  pinching  poverty,  where  the 
parish  is  able  to  give  at  least  the  comforts  of  life.  That  this  is 
so  is  a  reproach  to  the  church  that  allows  it,  and  in  some  sense 
a  reproach  to  the  religious  community  at  large.  There  ought  to 
be  such  a  sentiment  of  Christian  liberality  that  no  church  could 
stand  under  the  odium  of  this  offence.  For  a  minister  to  be 
compelled  to  sell  his  i)en  to  an  editor  of  secular  b6oks,  and  to 
turn  his  house  into  a  school,  and  to  till  a  few  acres  of  land,  all 
to  eke  out  a  subsistence  which  the  parsimony  or  indifference  of 
his  people  denies  him,  is  hard  to  believe.  Nevertheless,  this  is 
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no  picture  of  the  fancy.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  is  the  remedy 
in  such  a  case.  It  is  easier  to  predict  that  the  people, .when  they 
shall  be  called  to  give  up  their  pastor,  who  has  spent  the  whole 
of  his  professional  life  in  their  pulpit,  who  has  visited  their  sick 
and  buried  their  dead  for  more  than  a  generation,  will  find  no 
young  man,  and  no  man  at  all,  to  serve  them  for  the  compensa¬ 
tion  they  now  give.  It  needs  to  be  felt,  that  it  is  a  crying  sin  to 
permit  such  a  necessity  to  lie  on  the  pastor ;  that  there  is  a  natu¬ 
ral  connection  between  spiritual  death  and  the  enjoyment  of 
unrequited  pastoral  labors.  The  proper  duties  of  a  minister  are 
enough  to  engross  his  time  and  energies.  They  are  so  great 
and  so  responsible  as  to  require  a  solemn  sense  of  duty  to  over¬ 
come  a  fear  to  assume  them.  Free  a  minister  from  anxiety 
about  the  support  of  his  family,  give  him  all  the  appliances  of 
study  he  needs,  and  he  will  yet  say :  “  Who  is  sufficient  for  these 
things?”  AVith  this  pressure  of  obligation  and  real  demand  for 
his  undivided  labors,  he  cannot  be  diverted  into  any  side-employ¬ 
ment  for  support,  without  loss  to  himself  and  to  his  charge.  If 
he  is  drawn  down  from  his  post  of  observation  a  part  of  the 
time,  the  enemy  will  enter,  in  various  forms  of  error,  and  gain  a 
lodgment  before  his  presence  is  suspected.  Both  from  a  lack  of 
j)reparation  and  slackened  zeal  the  pastor  will  be  unequal  to  the 
emergencies  of  the  times.  And  the  people,  enjoying  all  the 
Gospel  privileges  without  self-sacrifice,  will  learn,  by  a  worldli- 
ncss  of  heart  and  ungodly  households,  that  a  religion  that 
prompts  to  no  self-denial,  is  worth  nothing  at  all. 

It  seems  hardly  necessaiy  to  say,  that  a  successful  prosecution 
of  ministerial  labor  requires  a  larger  salary  than  is  neces.sary  for 
a  comfortable  living.  There  are  other  wants  besides  those  of 
the  body,  wants  which  the  people  are  not  so  ready  to  appreciate, 
l/ut  which  are  keenly  felt  by  the  pastor.  The  catalogue  of  any 
theological  seminary  will  show  how  large  a  furnishing  of  the 
mind  is  deemed  necessary  by  the  fathers  in  the  church.  The 
cxj>erience  of  the  last  forty  years  does  not  make  the  church  dis¬ 
agree  with  the  fathers  on  the  importance  of  a  thorough  intellec¬ 
tual  training  of  candidates  for  the  ministry.  Christians  have 
endowed  these  seminaries  and  they  continue  to  pray  for  them. 
But  the  cotirse  of  preparation  here  is  partial.  It  was  not  intended 
that  it  sliould  be  complete.  From  the  nature  of  things  it  could 
not  be.  The  student  is  started  in  the  proper  method  of  studying 
the  Bible,  in  the  nature  of  its  defences,  the  history  of  oppositions 
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to  it,  oppositions  which  he  will  have  to  meet  "and  which  it  is 
important  he  should  know  liow  to  meet.  The  whole  method  of 
the  defence  of  the  Bible,  is  a  science  needing  a  life  of  study  and 
a  library  of  helps,  and  the  seminary,  with  all  its  labors,  only 
gives  the  key.  And  a  people,  by  withholding  from  their  pastor 
the  needed  assistance  in  co^ntinuing  his  study  of  the  Bible  in  its 
history,  its  relations  to  science,  its  claims  to  Divine  authority, 
and  its  exegesis,  is  giving  aid  to  the  enemy.  So  far  as  there  is 
a  deficiency  in  this  preparation,  so  far  does  the  ministration  of 
the  word  fail  in  power  to  overcome  error  and  infidelity,  and  even 
those  forms  of  unbelief  which  infest  all  hearts,  and  owe  their 
influence  and  permanency  to  ignorance  of  the  truths  and  defences 
of  the  Bible.  When  the  French  armies  returned  from  fighting 
for  our  Independence,  they  left  behind,  in  the  minds  of  many,  an 
admiration  of  their  scepticism.  This  continued  for  a  long  time. 
And  when  Dr.  Dwight  became  President  of  Yale  College,  the 
students  were  infected  with  infidel  notions.  So  prevailing  was 
their  dis{)osilion  to  scoff',  that  an  0[*en  advocate  of  Christianity 
was  scarcely  to  be  found.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  senior  class 
to  give  in  to  the  President  a  number  of  questions  for  debate, 
that  he  might  select  one  for  the  next  discussion.  It  was  agreed 
to  give  him,  among  other  subjects,  the  Divine  authority  of  the 
Scriptures.  To  the  suri*rise  of  the  class.  President  Dwight'chose 
this  theme.  At  the  proper  time,  it  was  debated  before  him  with 
much  earnestness.  He  gave  his  glecision,  and  defended  the 
Bible  with  such  learning  and  force,  that  the  cause  of  infidelity 
was  demolished.  The  open  adv’ocacy  of  scepticism  became  as 
rare  as  before  it  had  been  common  and  fashionable.  Every 
clergyman  needs  to  be  so  furnished  with  all  the  defences  of 
truth,  that  he  may  promptly  meet  the  ever-shifting  devices  of 
unbelief,  whether  in  bold  infidelity,  or  in  false  philosophy,  or  in 
the  amiable  heart  where  only  one  thing  is  lacking. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  no  sympathy  with  the  disposition 
to  overrate  the  requirements  of  a  minister.  It  is  possible  to  over¬ 
look  an  earnest  piety  in  stating  his  qualifications.  A  ministry 
well  furnished  in  mind  but  lacking  the  complete  preparation  of 
heart,  would  be  like  the  army  of  dry  bones  in  the  vision  of  the 
prophet,  after  the  sinews  and  the  flesh  had  come  upon  them  and 
the  skin  had  covered  them,  but  before  the  breath  of  the  Lord 
had  breathed  into  them  the  spirit  of  life.  The  work  should  be 
considered  with  some  reference  to  the  limitation  of  the  powers 
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of  man.  And  to  state  the  case  in  swelling'  words  weakens  the 
force  of  the  appeal.  It  is  true  the  “greatest  native  and  acquired 
talents”  have  never  found  the  field  too  narrow  for  their  energies. 
But  the  silent  inference  of  such  a  manner  of  putting  the  case  is 
not  true,  to  wit,  that  all  candidates  should  be  men  of  great  abili¬ 
ties,  native  and  acquired.  What  the  church  needs  is  a  thorough 
discipline  and  full  equipment  of  the  mind  where  the  heart  is 
consecrated  to  Christ. 

In  view  of  the  mental  work  required  of  the  ministry  by  the 
peculiar  state  of  the  times,  a  young  man  feels  reluctant  to  enter 
the  profession,  foreseeing,  as  he  does,  that  no  more  than  one 
church  in  ten  will  supply  him  with  the  needed  helps.  The  same 
advance  in  knowledge  which  has  increased  his  studies,  has 
enlightened  the  people  also.  The  same  spirit  of  inquiry  and 
investigation  which  has  led  to  the  defence  of  the  Bible  in 
broader  fields,  has  led  many  to  new  modes  of  assailing  this  book. 
Darkness  as  well  as  light  is  the  offspring  of  the  present  activity 
of  mind.  The  oppositions  of  science,  falsely  so  called,  and  the 
seductiveness  of  a  vain  philosophy,  may  be  with  some  only  the 
refuges  of  a  hatred  of  the  truth.  It  may  be  said  that,  if  these  are 
refuted,  the  natural  unbelief  of  the  heart,  strengthened  by  habits 
of  sin,  will  find  a  vent  in  some  other  direction.  But  it  must  not 
be  forgotten,  that  the  great  mischief  of  these  temptations  lies  in 
their  power  over  the  youthful  mind.  The  real  contest  between 
truth  and  error  is  here.  Th|  pastor  is  called  to  fortify  this  mind, 
in  anticipation  of  such  assaults,  with  the  truths  and  defences  of 
the  Bible.  Now  suppose  he  is  too  poor  to  investigate  the  har¬ 
mony  of  science  with  the  Scriptures,  and  to  take  periodicals  that 
show  the  progress  of  error  and  its  modes  of  attack,  and  to  study 
the  history  of  infidelity  and  doubt,  as  they  illustrate  the  unbelief 
of  the  heart,  this  field  is  virtually  given  up.  The  enemy  may 
come  in  and  sow  tares,  and  reap  the  harvest  to  himself.  If,  to 
this  destitution  in  the  library,  is  added  the  embarrassment  of 
debt  and  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  some  side-employment  to 
j)rocure  the  means  of  living,  the  people  join  ingratitude  and 
cruelty 'with  a  suicidal  neglect  of  their  spiritual  interests. 

The  pureness  and  devotedness  of  Paul’s  character  have  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  church,  and  all  he  did  comes  to  our 
minds  with  the  force  of  authority,  llis  “  working  with  his  own 
liuuds,”  in  order  not  to  be  a  charge  to  his  converts,  has  doubtless 
had  some  clfect  on  the  existing  relations  of  pastor  and  people  in 
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the  matter  of  pecuniary  support.  In  his  address  to  the  elders  of 
the  church,  he  says :  “  Ye  yourselves  know  that  these  hands 
have  ministered  unto  my  necessities.”  To  the  Corinthians  he 
says:  “  To  the  present  hour  we  labor”  [in  the  ministry]  “work¬ 
ing  with,  our  hands.”  And  again :  “  If  others  are  partakers  of 
this  power  over  you”  [liberty  to  receive  recompense  for  spiritual 
labors]  “are  not  we  rather?  Nevertheless  we  have  not  used 
this  power.”  So  in  other  places  this  Apostle  testifies  of  his 
refusing  to  be  a  charge  to  the  people  among  whom  he  was 
laboring.  Now  if  this  is  an  example  for  ministers  of  the  present 
day,  it  becomes  them  to  refuse  all  recompense,  and  the  churches 
are  exonerated  from  the  duty  of  maintaining  their  pastors.  But 
the  circumstances  in  the  case  of  Paul  were  peculiar.  He  went 
from  city  to  city  })reaching  a  new  Gospel  to  people  of  a  heathen¬ 
ish  religion.  His  labors  excited  a  fierce  and  bitter  opposition. 
The  religious  prejudices  were  attacked,  and  the  State,  including 
in  its  own  system  the  religious  system,  and  considering  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  national  gods  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  citizen,  felt  an 
attack  on  false  religion  to  be  an  attack  on  itself.  The  popular 
hatred  would  show  itself  in  petty  persecution  of  converts,  and, 
as  ill  modern  mission  stations,  the  rivalry  of  mechanical  and  other 
trades  would  cloak  itself  under  religious  zeal,  and  seek  to  throw 
the  converts  out  of  their  employments.  Moreover,  the  spirit  of 
the  new  religion  required  the  abandonment  of  all  trades  con¬ 
nected  with  idol-worship,  such  as  ipiage-making  and  the  adorn¬ 
ing  of  the  temples.  In  these  ways  many  men  and  their  families 
would  be  thrown  on  the  charity  of  the  church  for  support.  Many 
converts  would  originally  be  poor.  And  the  death  of  a  man  by 
martyrdom,  or  otherwise,  might  bring  his  family  into  the  class  of 
the  destitute.  Here,  then,  was  a  large  demand  uj)on  the  benevo¬ 
lence  of  the  church,  very  likely  so  great  as  to  require  the  largest 
liberality,  and  certainly  the  cause  of  frequent  appeals  in  Paul’s 
Epistles  to  the  bounty  of  Christians.  And  in  this  we  find  one 
reason  of  Paul’s  maintaining  himself.  It  was  important  that  an 
example  of  industry  should  be  set  such  as  would  induce  all  men 
to  work  w’ith  their  hands,  if  need  be,  to  meet  this  extraordinary 
tax.  When  Paul  recalls  to  the  minds  of  the  elders  his  minister¬ 
ing  to  his  own  necessities  and  to  those  of  his  companions,  he 
adds :  “  I  liave  showed  yo»  nil  things  how  that  so  laboring  ye 
ought  to  support  the  weak”  [in  this  world’s  goods]  “and  to 
remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  he  said.  It  is  more 
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blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.”  And  he  says  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians :  “  Neither  did  we  eat  any  man’s  bread  for  nought,  but 
wrought  with  labor  and  travail  night  and  day  that  we  might  not 
be  chargeable  to  any  of  you ;  not  because  we  have  not  the 
power”  [liberty  to  be  so  chargeable]  “but  to  make  ourselves  an 
ensample  unto  you  to  follow  us.” 

There  was  another  difficulty  to  overcome.  It  seems  to  have 
been  charged  upon  Paul  that  he  sought  his  own  advantage. 
The  history  of  moral  reformations  of  the  present  day  abounds 
with  charges  against  pure  philanthropists  of  speculating  for  their 
own  profit.  Nothing  is  more  common  with  those  who  have  their 
wealth  or  support  by  abuses,  than  to  raise  the  cry  of  “  specula¬ 
tion”  or  “selfishness”  against  the  reformers  of  these  abuses. 
And,  indeed,  it  is  a  very  natural  feeling  to  despise  imposters  in 
philanthropy  and  to  test  the  sincerity  of  a  reformer  before  we 
give  him  our  confidence.  In  the  first  years  of  Christianity,  the 
prevailing  ignorance  of  the  character  of  Christianity  made  it 
necessary  to  guard  against  such  misconceptions  as  would  obstruct 
its  free  progress.  And  when  the  ignorance  of  the  j)eople  or  the 
malice  of  false  teachers  raised  an  objection  to  the  new  religion, 
on  account  of  Paul’s  maintaining  himself  by  preaching,  he  repels 
the  objection  by  resorting  to  his  trade.  He  prefers  this  to  put¬ 
ting  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  any.  “  Nevertheless,”  says 
he,  “we  have  not  used  this  power”  [liberty  of  maintaining  him¬ 
self  by  the  Gospel]  “but  suffer  all  things  lest  we  should  hinder 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.”  “  Not  seeking  mine  own  profit  but  the 
profit  of  many  that  they  may  be  saved.”  “  For  I  seek  not  yours 
but  you.” 

But  all  along  Paul  maintains  that  the  nature  of  religious  insti¬ 
tutions  and  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion  necessitate  the 
support  of  the  ministry  by  the  church.  He  says,  again  and  again, 
that  he  possessed  the  liberty  to  throw  himself  on  this  necessary 
law  of  Christian  prosperity.  Moreover,  as  if  admitting  that  his 
conduct  was  a  violation  of  this  principle,  after  referring  to  his 
being  no  charge  to  the  Corinthians,  he  says :  “  Forgive  me  tin's 
wrong.” 

That  the  position  of  ministers  is  less  independent  now  than  it 
was  a  century  ago,  may  be  accounted  for  in  different  ways. 
The  demands  made  upon  the  ministry  then  were  less.  The 
pastor’s  time  was  not  all  engrossed  in  pastoral  duties ;  and,  where 
there  was  a  disposition,  there  was  a  freedom  to  till  a  few  acres 
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of  land.  The  term  of  settlement  was  almost  always  for  life. 
And  the  losses  and  derangement  of  moving  were  little  known. 
The  terms  on  which  a  young  man  was  settled  were  more  liberal. 
As  expenses  of  living  have  increased,  and  wants  have  been  mul¬ 
tiplied,  other  professions  and  employments  have  looked  out  for 
themselves.  By  a  corresponding  advance  in  their  prices,  noth¬ 
ing  has  prevented  a  provident  and  thrifty  accommodation  to  the 
changes  of  the  times.  Their  object  being  to  make  a  living 
and  lay  up  money,  they  were  open  to  no  charge  of  seeming  to 
act  contrary  to  their  professed  rule  of  acting.  Meanwhile  cler¬ 
gymen,  too,  have  been  subject  to  the  same  increase  of  expendi¬ 
ture  without  posessing  a  similar  means  of  relief.  The  parishes 
which  should  have  taken  the  lead  in  doing  for  their  pastors  what 
they  had  individually  done  for  themselves,  in  most  cases  have 
done  nothing.  Perhaps  the  change  in  expense  of  living  has 
been  so  gradual  as  to  attract  little  attention  while  it  has  been 
going  on.  Whether  unwittingly  or  consciously,  the  people  have 
not  kept  the  salaries  of  their  ministers  in  the  same  course  of 
change.  And  the  ministers  thus  left  to  themselves  have  felt  a 
conscientious  delicacy  in  taking  a  step  which  might  bring  on 
them  the  charge  of  covetousness,  and  have  preferred  to  suffer  all 
things  rather  than  hinder  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  The  effects  of 
all  this  are  apparent.  Not  the  least  unhappy  is  the  soreness, 
the  sense  of  wrong,  that  has  settled  down  on  the  minds  of  many 
ministers.  It  seems  to  have  been  gathering  for  a  long  time,  and 
now  that  the  publication  of  a  tale  of  ministerial  suffering  has 
given  it  a  voice,  it  breaks  out  here  and  there,  from  the  old  par¬ 
sonage  and  from  the  farm,  giving  sad  evidence  of  a  breaking 
down  in  hope  and  kindliness  of  feeling.  The  change  brought 
about  in  such  a  case  is  analogous  to  the  prostration  of  spirit  and 
manliness  produced  in  the  slave.  The  minister  goes  about 
among  his  people  and  into  the  pulpit  with  a  feeling  that  injus¬ 
tice  is  done  him,  and  that  too,  by  his  neighbor  whom  he  visits 
and  the  church  whom  he  meets  at  the  table  of  the  Lord.  His 
heartiness  fails  him  when  he  sees  his  family  suffering  for  the 
want  of  those  things  which  are  the  common  mercies  of  many  of 
his  people.  And  when  he  considers  the  meagreness  of  his 
library,  his  heart  is  not  warmed  any  more  towards  a  people  that 
exact  the  “tale  of  bricks”  without  furnishing  the  straw.  If  he 
were  preaching  to  the  heathen,  he  would  not  despair  as  he 
now  does.  He  would  feel  that  whatever  else  was  the  result 
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of  his  labors,  his  hearers  were  not  growing  harder  in  heart  by 
living  in  conscious  opposition  to  their  profession  of  self-sacrifice 
for  Christ.  He  would  feel  that  they  did  not  see  in  him  a  person 
from  whom  they  were  getting  the  most  for  the  least  pay. 

Another  result,  is  the  spiritual  desolation  of  the  people.  The 
spirit  of  Christianity  devotes  all  things  to  Christ.  It  condemns 
the  least  of  that  feeling  which  uses  any  gift,  whether  mental 
endowments  or  earthly  possessions,  for  selfish  ends.  It  proves 
its  presence  in  the  heart  by  inspiring  a  desire  to  make  sacrifices 
for  the  cause  of  Christ.  And  w’here  this  desire  does  not  exist, 
there  is  no  living  principle.  The  Christian  heart  is  dead.  A 
worldly  spirit  stunts  the  growth  of  piety  in  the  heads  of  families. 
The  children  see  no  attractive  harmony  of  Christian  life  and 
Christian  profession,  and  follow  the  example,  rather  than  the 
precepts,  of  their  parents.  The  world  reigns  at  the  fireside  and 
at  the  table.  It  is  the  sum  of  all  the  thoughts  and  aspirations 
of  old  and  young.  The  visions  and  hopes  of  the  religion  of  the 
Bible  are  shut  out  by  that  sordid  view  of  life  which  magnifies 
self  to  the  exclusion  of  God.  And  when  at  last,  in  answer,  per¬ 
haps,  to  the  prayers  of  those  who  are  least  in  the  world  but 
greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  an  awakening  begins  to  appear, 
the  church  understand  so  little  the  methods  of  God’s  grace  in  the 
heart,  that  it  concludes  the  work  to  be  done  when,  after  a  season 
of  unusual  effort,  a  few  have  been  added  to  the  church.  It  then 
sinks  back  into  spiritual  sloth  and  worldliness.  The  new  con¬ 
verts,  received  into  this  unhealthy  community,  are  swept  along 
in  the  general  current.  Some  there  are  who,  through  the  inju¬ 
diciousness  of  unenlightened  zeal,  have  been  urged  into  a  pro¬ 
fession  of  religion  without  a  change  of  heart.  This  class  is  of 
all  men  most  miserable.  One  of  three  courses  awaits  them. 
And  all  three  are  such  as  the  debilitated  religion  of  the  church 
has  no  remedy  for,  but  rather  necessitates  and  accelerates.  One 
is,  the  course  of  self-deception.  The  individual,  taking  the  piety 
of  the  church  for  his  model,  and  seeing  nothing  in  its  character 
to  rebuke  his  own  life,  continues  in  the  delusion  that  he  is  a 
Christian  till  death  undeceives  him.  The  second  course  is,  a 
life  of  hypocrisy.  The  new  professor  soon  discovers  he  has  made 
a  mistake,  and,  having  now  no  inclination  to  correct  it,  and  see¬ 
ing  no  mode  of  throwing  off  the  vows  of  the  church,  he  concludes 
to  keep  his  discovery  from  the  knowledge  of  every  one,  and  live 
the  life  of  indifference  which  he  observes  the  mass  of  Christians 
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are  living.  Perhaps  he  suspects  that  he  is  not  alone  in  this 
hypocrisy.  The  t/iird  course  is  taken  by  the  more  ingenuous 
and  open-hearted.  These  burst  the  bonds  of  their  profession  oa 
the  first  discovery  of  their  mistake,  withdraw  from  communion, 
with  the  church,  and,  by  the  very  force  of  breaking  away,  plunge 
further  into  sinful  courses  than  they  would  otherwise  have  gone.- 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  such  additions  add  little  to  the 
strength  of  a  church 

It  remains  to  consider  some  other  causes  which  diminish  the 
usefulness  of  ministers  and  shorten  the  terra  of  their  connection 
with  a  people.  1.  The  disposition  to  discuss  the  literary  quali¬ 
fications  and  fine  abilities  of  the  pastor  is  a  prominent  evil.  Its 
tendency  is  to  make  the  minister  an  essayist  and  the  pulpit  a 
theatre  for  oratorical  display.  The  preacher  cannot  help  feeling 
the  presence  of  such  a  spirit,  and  he  will  very  likely  yield  him¬ 
self  to  it.  In  preparing  his  sermons,  he  will  be  apt  to  write  to 
please  the  understanding  and  delight  the  fancy.  The  solemn 
sense  of  ministerial  responsibility  will  be  little  felt  in  comparison 
with  the  pressure  of  this  demand  fur  fine  writing.  The  sermons 
will  be  polished,  and  ingenious,  and  learned,  but  they  will  be 
feeble  just  where  they  should  be  strongest  Because  one  who 
is  learned,  or  eloquent,  or  imaginative,  can  use  these  several 
gifts  to  drive  home  the  arrows  of  Divine  truth,  it. does  not  follow 
that  all  men  can  wield  the  same  weapons.  And  any  ambitious 
striving  after  impossibilities  is  only  an  exhibition  of  weakness^ 
A  Bunyau  would  not  preach  l^e  an  Arnold,  or  an  Edwards  like 
a  McCheyne.  Each  would  preach  the  word  as  God  had  imparted 
his  gills.  Each  would  hold  his  peculiar  gill  in  subordination  to 
that  one  spirit  in  which  all  would  share ;  a  desire  so  to  manifest 
the  truth  as  to  commend  themselves  to  every  man’s  conscience 
in  the  sight  of  God.  This  spirit  is  all  in  wliich  preachers  can 
hope  to  be  alike.  As  for  the  rest,  every  man’s  nature  must  dic¬ 
tate  the  style  of  preaching,  it  being  always  remembered  that  grace 
is  paramount  to  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  the  people  suffer 
thropgh  this  demand  for  fine  talents  and  fine  preaching.  Their 
))astor,  as  we  have  said,  is  stimulated  to  such  attention  to  art  and 
style  as  to  neglect  the  grace  of  God  in  his  own  heart,  llis  ser¬ 
mons  do  not  disclose  the  relations  of  Divine  truth  to  the  moral 
nature  of  man,  or  make  the  hearer  feel  himself  to  be  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  presence  of  his  Judge.  Earnestness,  solemnity  and 
holy  unction  are  wanting.  Thus  having  stifled  the  Gospel  in 
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the  sermons  of  their  pastor,  the  people  languish  in  their  piety  for 
the  want  of  earnest  convictions.  Listead  of  being  made  solemn 
by  the  truth,  they  criticize  the  sermon.  Their  children  grow  up 
with  the  belief  that  the  minister  preaches  for  the  intellectual 
gratification.  These  too  go  to  church  to  be  pleased,  and  listen 
to  criticize.  By  this  training  their  hearts  are  hardened  against 
the  impressions  of  Gospel  truth.  Divine  instruction  is  a  second¬ 
ary  thing  in  the  public  services  of  the  Sabbath.  Doubtless  many 
who  would  not  break  the  Sabbath  by  worldly  conversation,  talk 
about  their  minister  and  his  preaching  because  they  really  have 
nothing  else  to  say.  Their  piety  does  not  amount  to  a  deep 
feeling,  or  their  religion  to  a  solemn  conviction.  Their  religious 
experience  has  furnished  them  with  scarcely  a  thought.  They 
do  not  know  what  religious  meditation  is.  What  else  can  they 
do  but  talk  about  what  they  have  seen  and  heard  in  the  church  ? 
Such  have  need  to  learn  that  they  profane  the  Sabbath  as  much 
as  if  they  discussed  business,  or  the  latest  excitement. 

It  is  true  that  an  individual  is  impressed  in  a  different  degree 
by  different  modes  of  presenting  the  truth.  One  method  may 
be  better  adapted  than  another  to  awaken  his  attention  and 
conscience.  The  constitution  of  his  mind  may  find  more  sym¬ 
pathy  with  one  preacher  than  another.  He  might  have  listened 
with  more  profit  to  Wesley  than  to  Whitefield;  to  Mason  than  to 
Nettleton.  But  to  feel  that  it  is  unpleasant  to  hear  any  but  the 
favorite  preacher,  is  honoring  the  messenger  at  the  expense 
of  the  message  and  Him  who  sends  it.  It  is  exalting  the 
secondary  above  the  chief  essentials  of  the  ministry.  It  may 
be  asked,  when  this  natural  preference  for  one  kind  of  preaching 
over  another  may  be  manifested.  When  a  candidate  presents 
himself  before  a  people,  he  submits  to  a  critical  examination  of 
his  mental  qualifications  as  well  as  of  his  piety.  The  people 
may  and  do  then  thoroughly  discuss  all  these  points.  If  they 
give  him  a  call  to  settle  among  them,  they  do  it  from  the  belief 
that  he  is  so  fitted  by  natural  abilities  and  discipline  of  mind  as 
to  satisfy  their  own  habits  of.  thought  and  cultivation.  The 
ordeal  is  passed,  and  the  minister,  now  settled,  ought  to  be  able 
to  feel  that  his  people  will  henceforth  listen  to  him  as  a  preacher 
of  righteousness,  and  not  simply  as  an  educated  man  and  a'fine 
writer ;  that  they  will  regard  him  as  one  set  to  watch  for  their 
souls.  The  people  have  no  business  now  to  criticize  his  literary 
qualifications  or  his  abilities.  The  time  for  that  has  passed. 
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If  these  were  not  satisfactory,  they  should  not  have  called  him  to 
be  their  pastor.  It  was  in  their  power  not  to  do  so ;  and  it  would 
have  been  a  greater  kindness  to  the  candidate  to  reject  him  than 
to  receive  and  salute  him  with  fault-finding  lips.  But  if  these 
qualifications  are  satisfactory,  they  ought  to  have  so  much  con¬ 
cern  for  the  cause  of  religion  as  to  look  first  for  piety  and  truth, 
and  to  encourage  their  pastor  by  showing  that  this  is  their  dispo¬ 
sition  ;  and  they  ought  to  have  so  much  regard  for  their  unbe¬ 
lieving  friends  as  not  to  turn  away -their  attention  from  the  true 
object  of  preaching  by  commenting  on  the  manner,  style,  and 
defects  of  the  preacher. 

2.  Another  obstacle  to  the  success  and  permanence  of  the 
ministry,  is  their  deficiency  in  an  important  branch  of  preparation. 
Their  seven  or  ten  years  of  preparatory  study  are  to  many  a 
cloister  life.  They  know  how  to  mingle  with  literary  men. 
They  are  at  home  with  a  graduate,  and  especially  with  a  fellow- 
minister.  But  they  are  unprepared  for  a  ready  intercourse  with 
the  mass  of  men.  They  fail  to  apprehend  the  ways  of  thinking 
and  feeling  in  daily  life.  They  do  not  know  how  to  take  the 
world.  They  are  awkward  and  shy,  as  if  out  of  their  element. 
They  could  scarcely  be  greater  strangers  to  the  ways  of  society 
and  of  our  American  world,  if  they  had  been  brought  up  in  China 
or  in  Persia.  The  consequence  is.  they  stumble  on  the  thresh- 
hold  of  their  ministerial  life.  They  are  good  ministers  for  Sun¬ 
day,  but  too  clumsy  or  too  sensitive  for  week-day  work.  Their 
preaching  is  in  a  measure  inefficient,  because  they  are  incapable 
of  giving  a  practical  illustration  of  their  precepts  in  familiar  inter¬ 
course.  Perhaps  they  produce  the  impression  in  some  minds 
that  religion  is  too  nice  a  thing  for  every-day  wear.  Especially 
do  they  give  a  wrong  impression  of  Christianity  by  their  false 
delicacy  in  business  transactions.  They  fear  lest  an  economical 
regard  for  their  own  interests  should  seem  to  be  covetousness. 
They  meekly  submit  to  an  imposition.  They  are  conscientious 
in  this,  but  we  think  their  conscience  is  weak.  An  attempt  to 
impose  on  a  minister,  by  making  a  hard  bargain,  or  paying  him 
with  the  poorest  market,  is  a  sin  which  he  ought  to  rebuke  at 
once.  He  ought  to  know  how  to  meet  such  dishonesties  with  a 
natural  indignation.  A  complete  exhibition  of  the  Christian 
character  shows  the  frowns  of  justice  as  well  as  its  smiles. 
Just  as  a  true  father  finds  it  necessary  sometimes  to  punish  a 
child  for  his  good.  A  minister  ought  to  carry  his  sense  of  justice, 
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as  well  as  his  clisposilion  to  forgive,  into  liis  intercourse  with  his 
people.  Ministerial  faithfulness  requires  him  to  represent  all 
the  attributes  of  God  in  his  week-day  life  no  less  than  in  his 
sermons.  Our  sense  of  the  heinonsness  of  sin  is  wonderfully 
increased  by  the  surcncss  of  the  punishment  with  which  God 
visits  the  violator  of  his  laws.  And  we  cannot  help  feeling  that 
the  man  whose  strong  sense  of  justice  awakens  his  indignation 
against  dishonesty  and  fraud,  exerts  a  greater  power  over  their 
vices  than  do  a  host  of  men  who  overlook  these  sins  and  forgive 
the  perpetrators  before  they  show  repentance. 

In  law  and  medicine  it  is  thought  necessary  for  students  to 
spend  some  time  in  observing  the  practice,  as  well  as  studying 
the  theory,  of  their  professions.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  it 
would  not  be  well  for  students  in  theology  to  unite  the  old 
method  of  studying  with  the  present,  by  spending  a  few  months 
of  the  year  \\dth  a  settled  pastor,  and  not  all  in  the  seminary.  By 
so  doing  they  might  avoid  the  stumbling-block  over  which  some 
fall  at  the  beginning  of  their  course.  Looking  on  life  in  the 
world  through  the  coloring  of  life  in  the  seminary,  a  young  man 
expects  to  meet  the  same  charity  and  disinterestedness  that  he 
has  striven  to  make  his  own  standard.  He  is  received  with 
lavish  attentions  and  compliments.  He*  sees  nothing  but  smiles 
and  good-will.  He  commits  himself  to  his  people  without 
reserve,  as  if  he  were  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  family.  While 
he  may  preach  as  though  they  were  all  sinners,  he  acts  as  though 
they  w'ere  all  saints.  In  this  respect,  as  well  as  others,  it  is 
necessary  to  follow  the  example  of  Christ,  who  did  not  “  commit 
himself”  unto  his  first  disciples,  “  for  he  knew  what  was  in  the 
heart  of  man.”  He  guarded  himself  against  the  fickleness  of 
human  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  the  people  may  err  at  the 
starting  point.  The  tendency  is  to  look  very  favorably  on  a  new 
minister,  to  magnify  his  excellencies,  to-be  blind  to  his  defects. 
This  is  a  strained  and  unnatural  state,  and,  when  the  reaction 
comes,  the  church  may  have  a  feeling  of  disappointment  because 
their  pastor  is  not  all  they,  in  their  excitement,  thought  him  to  be. 
He  suffers  now  by  contrast  with  the  exalted  estimation  in  which 
he  was  held,  and  his  preaching  fails  to  reach  the  heart  which  is 
pre-occupied  with  these  unjust  comparisons. 

3.  The  common  misapprehension  of  the  proper  sphere  of  a 
ministers  wife,  is  a  serious  hindrance  to  a  minister’s  work. 
She  is  looked  upon  as  the  chief  prop  of  all  female  organizations, 
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especially  in  country  townSj  and  so  is  drawn  off  very  much  from 
her  duties  at  home.  At  the  same  time,  her  husband  is  expected 
to  be  constantly  occupied  in  his  duties  as  pastor  and  preacher. 
Between  these  two  demands,  the  minister’s  household  economy 
and  domestic  comfort  must  suffer,  unless  the  husband  and  father 
takes  upon  himself  a  portion  of  the  cares.  But  the  appropriate 
duty  of  a  pastor’s  wife  is  so  to  relieve  her  husband  from  the  over¬ 
sight  of  the  household  arrangements  as  to  give  him  all  possible 
leisure  for  his  peculiar  duties.  In  doing  this  she  does  all  a  par¬ 
ish  can  justly  ask.  If  more  is  demanded,  the  people  must  suffer 
in  the  diminution  of  pastoral  labors  and  of  the  fruits  of  ripe  study. 
It  is  recorded  of  the  wife  of  President  Edwards,  that  she  took 
on  herself  the  whole  ordering  of  domestic  concerns,  and  gave 
her  husband  the  privilege  of  devoting  all  liis  time  to  his  invalu¬ 
able  studies  and  his  people. 

4.  The  state  of  piety  in  families  is  another  great  obstruction 
to  the  success  of  the  Gospel.  It  lies  at  the  foundation  of  nearly 
all  the  evils  in  the  relations  of  pastor  and  people.  It  preaches 
one  thing  and  the  Gospel  preaches  another.  It  says  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  church,  in  language  the  most  persuasive  of  all,  the 
language  of  a  silent  influence :  The  business  and  pleasures  of 
this  world  are  the  first  concern ;  success  in  life  is  the  chief  end 
of  man.  This  lesson  is  taught  in  the  lines  of  the  countenance, 
in  the  tones  of  the  voice,  in  the  first  words  of  the  morning  and 
the  last  at  night.  It  is  the  language  of  the  heart,  and  no  family 
devotions,  no  Sabbath-day  lectures  and  lessons,  whether  serious 
or  formal  and  perfunctory,  overcome  the  impressions  of  the  daily 
life.  And  as  for  the  sermons  and  ministrations  of  the  pastor, 
they  are  unheeded  by  the  young  of  such  households,  and  serve 
only  to  increase  a  distaste  for  all  religion.  The  godlessness  of 
family  life  in  the  church,  is  the  great  obstacle  to  the  power  of 
Divine  truth.  It  is  a  practical  denial  of  Christianity.  So  long 
as  it  continues,  so  long  will  the  young  devote  themselves  to  the 
wprld  or  to  a  formal  religion,  and  so  long  will  the  pastor's  instruc¬ 
tions  be  powerless.  Christians  must  conform  to  the  principles 
of  Christianity  in  their  households,  before  the  church  can  exert 
its  due  power  in  the  world,  and  the  pastor’s  connection  with  his 
people  become  a  means  of  holy  influence  on  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  young. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

A>?SELM’S  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  INCARNATION  AND  ATONEMENT. 

A  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  “  CUR  DEUS  HOMO.” 

By  James  Gardiner  Vose,  Milton,  Mass.  [Concluded  from  Vol.  XL  p.  776.] 
Book  Second. 

Chap.  I.  How  man  was  made  holy  by  God,  so  as  to  he  happy  in 
the  enjoyment  of  God. 

Anselm.  It  ought  not  to  be  disputed,  that  rational  nature  was 
made  holy  by  God,  in  order  to  be  happy  in  enjoying  Him.  For 
to  this  end  is  it  rational,  in  order  to  discern  justice  and  injustice, 
good  and  evil,  and  between  the  greater  and  the  lesser  good. 
Otherwise  it  was  made  rational  in  vain.  But  God  made  it  not 
rational  in  vain.  Wherefore,  doubtless,  it  was  made  rational  for 
this  end.  In  like  manner  is  it  proved  that  the  intelligent  crea¬ 
ture  received  the  power  of  discernment  for  this  purpose,  that  he 
might  hate  and  shun  evil,  and  love  and  choose  good,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  greater  good.  For  else  in  vain  would  God  have  given 
him  that  power  of  discernment,  since  man’s  discretion  would  be 
useless,  unless  he  loved  and  avoided  according  to  it.  But  it  does 
not  befit  God  to  give  such  power  in  vain.  It  is,  therefore,  estab¬ 
lished,  that  rational  nature  was  created  for  this  end,  viz.  to  love 
and  choose  the  highest  good  supremely,  for  its  own  sake  and 
nothing  else ;  for  if  the  highest  good  were  chosen  for  any  other 
reason,  then  something  else  and  not  itself  would  be  the  thing 
loved.  But  intelligent  nature  cannot  fulfil  this  purpose  without 
being  holy.  Therefore  that  it  might  not  in  vain  be  made  rational, 
it  was  made,  in  order  to  fulfil  this  purpose,  both  rational  and  holy. 
Now,  if  it  was  made  holy  in  order  to  choose  and  love  the  highest 
good,  then  it  was  made  such  in  order  to  follow  sometimes  what 
it  loved  and  chose,  or  else  it  was  not.  But  if  it  were  not  made 
holy  for  this  end,  that  it  might  follow  what  it  loves  and  chooses, 
then  in  vain  was  it  made  to  love  and  choose  holiness ;  and  there 
can  be  no  reason  why  it  should  be  ever  bound  to  follow  holiness. 
Therefore,  as  long  as  it  will  be  holy  in  loving  and  choosing  the 
supreme  good,  for  which  it  was  made,  it  will  be  miserable; 
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because  it  will  be  impotent  despite  of  its  will,  inasmuch  as  it 
does  not  have  what  it  desires.  But  this  is  utterly  absurd. 
Wherefore  rational  nature  was  made  holy,  in  order  to  be  happy 
in  enjoying  the  supreme  good,  which  is  Giod.  Therefore  man, 
whose  nature  is  rational,  was  made  holy  for  this  end,  that  he 
might  be  happy  in  enjoying  God. 

Chap.  II.  Hmo  man  would  never  have  died,  unless  he  had 
sinned. 

Amehn.  Moreover,  it  is  easily  proved,  that  man  was  so  made 
as  not  to  be  necessarily  subject  to  death ;  for,  as  we  have  already 
said,  it  is  inconsistent  with  God’s  wisdom  and  justice  to  compel 
man  to  suffer  death  without  fault,  when  He  made  him  holy  to 
enjoy  eternal  blessedness.  It  therefore  follows,  that  had  man 
never  sinned,  he  never  would  have  died. 

Chap.  III.  How  man  will  rise  with  the  same  body  which  he  has 
in  this  world. 

Anselm.  From  this  the  future  resurrection  of  the  dead  is 
clearly  proved.  For  if  man  is  to  be  perfectly  restored,  the  resto¬ 
ration  should  make  him  such  as  he  would  have  been,  had  he 
never  sinned.  Boso.  It  must  be  so.  Anselm.  Therefore,  as  man, 
had  he  not  sinned,  was  to  have  been  transferred  with  the  same 
body  to  an  immortal  state,  so  when  he  shall  be  restored,  it  must 
properly  be,  with  his  own  body  as  he  lived  in  this  world.  Boso. 
But  what  shall  we  say  to  one  who  tells  us  that  this  is  right 
enough  with  regard  to  those  in  whom  humanity  shall  be  per¬ 
fectly  restored,  but  is  not  necessary  as  respects  the  reprobate  ? 
Anselm.  We  know  of  nothing  more  just  or  proper  than  this,  that 
as  man,  had  he  continued  in  holiness,  would  have  been  perfectly 
happy  for  eternity,  both  in  body  and  in  soul ;  so,  if  he  persevere 
in  wickedness,  shall  be  likewise  completely  miserable  forever. 
Boso.  You  have  promptly  satisfied  me  in  these  matters. 

Chap.  IV.  How  God  will  complete,  in  respect  to  human  nature, 
what  he  has  begun. 

Anselm.  From  these  things,  we  can  easily  see,  that  God  will 
either  complete  what  he  has  begun  with  regard  to  human  nature, 
or  else  he  has  made  to  no  end  so  lofty  a  nature,  capable  of  so 
great  good.  Now  if  it  be  understood,  that  God  has  made  noth¬ 
ing  more  valuable  than  rational  existence  capable  of  enjoying 
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Him ;  it  is  altogether  foreign  from  his  character  to  suppose  that 
he  will  suffer  that  rational  existence  utterly  to  perish.  Boso.  No 
reasonable  being  can  think  otherwise.  Anselm.  Therefore  is  it 
necessary  for  him  to  perfect  in  human  nature  what  he  has  begun. 
But  this,  as  we  have  already  said,  cannot  be  accomplished  save 
by  a  complete  expiation  of  sin,  which  no  sinner  can  effect  for 
himself  Boso.  I  now  understand  it  to  be  necessary  for  God  to 
complete  what  he  has  begun,  lest  there  be  an  unseemly  falling 
off  from  his  design. 

Chap.  V.  Hmc,  although  the  thing  may  be  necessary,  God  may 
not  do  it  by  a  comjmlsory  necessity ;  and  what  is  the  nature  of  that 
necessity  which  removes  or  lessens  gratitude,  and  what  necessity 
increases  it. 

Boso.  But  if  it  be  so,  then  God  seems,  as  it  were,  compelled, 
for  the  sake  of  avoiding  what  is  unbecoming,  to  secure  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  man.  How,  then,  can  it  be  denied  that  he  does  it  more 
on  his  own  account  than  on  ours  ?  But  if  it  be  so,  what  thanks 
do  we  owe  him  for  what  he  does  for  himself?  How  shall  we 
attribute  our  salvation  to  his  grace,  if  he  saves  us  from  necessity? 
Anselm.  There  is  a  necessity  which  lakes  away  or  lessens  our 
gratitude  to  a  benefactor,  and  there  is  also  a  necessity  by  which 
the  favor  deserves  still  greater  thanks.  For  when  one  does  a 
benefit  from  a  necessity  to  which  he  is  unwillingly  subjected, 
less  thanks  are  due  him,  or  none  at  all.  But  when  he  freely 
places  himself  under  the  necessity  of  benefiting  another,  and 
sustains  that  necessity  without  reluctance,  then  he  certainly  de¬ 
serves  greater  thanks  for  the  favor.  For  this  should  not  be 
called  necessity  but  grace,  inasmuch  as  he  undertook  or  main¬ 
tains  it,  not  with  any  constraint,  but  freely.  For  if  what  you 
promise  to-day,  of  your  own  accord,  that  you  will  give  to-morrow, 
you  give  to-morrow  with  the  same  willingness;  though  it  be 
jiecessary  for  you,  if  possible,  to  redeem  your  promise,  or  make 
yourself  a  liar ;  notwithstanding,  the  recipient  of  your  favor  is  as 
much  indebted  for  your  precious  gift,  as  if  you  had  not  promised 
it ;  for  you  were  not  obliged  to  make  yourself  his  debtor,  before 
the  time  of  giving  it.  Just  so  is  it,  when  one  undertakes,  by  a 
vow,  a  design  of  holy  living.  For  though  after  his  vow  he  ought 
necessarily  to  perform,  lest  he  suffer  the  judgment  of  an  apostate, 
and,  although  he  may  be  compelled  to  keep  it  even  unwillingly, 
yet,  if  he  keep  his  vow  cheerfully,  he  is  not  less  but  more  pleas- 
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ing  to  God  than  if  he  had  not  vowed.  For  he  has  not  only 
given  lip  the  life  of  the  world,  but  also  his  personal  liberty  for 
the  sake  of  God ;  and  he  cannot  be  said  to  live  a  holy  life  of 
necessity,  but  with  the  same  freedom  with  which  he  took  the 
vow.  Much  more,  therefore,  do  we  owe  all  thanks  to  God  for 
completing  his  intended  favor  to  man,  though,  indeed,  it  would 
not  be  proper  for  him  to  fail  in  his  good  design,  because  wanting 
nothing  in  himself,  he  begun  it  for  our  sake  and  not  his  own. 
For  what  man  was  about  to  do  was  not  hidden  from  God  at  his 
creation,  and  yet  by  freely  creating  man,  God,  as  it  were,  bound 
himself  to  complete  the  good  which  he  had  begun.  In  fine,  God 
does  nothing  by  necessity,  since  he  is  not  compelled  or  restrained 
in  anything.  And  when  we  say  that  God  does  anything  to  avoid 
dishonor,  which  he  certainly  does  not  fear,  we  must  mean  that 
God  docs  this  from  the  necessity  of  maintaining  his  honor  ; 
which  necessity  is  after  all  no  more  than  this,  viz.  the  immuta¬ 
bility  of  his  honor,  which  belongs  to  Him  in  himself,  and  is  not 
derived  fiom  another ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  properly  called  ne¬ 
cessity.  Yet  we  may  say,  although  the  whole  work  which  God 
does  for  man  is  of  grace,  that  it  is  necessary  for  God,  on  account 
of  his  unchangeable  goodness,  to  complete  the  work  which  he 
has  begun.  Boso.  I  grant  it. 

Chap.  VT.  Hmo  no  being,  except  the  God-man,  can  make  the 
atonement  hij  which  man  is  saved. 

Anselm.  But  this  cannot  be  effected,  except  the  price  paid  to 
God  for  the  sin  of  man  be  something  greater  than  all  the  uni¬ 
verse  besides  God.  Boso.  So  it  appears.  Anselm.  Moreover,  it 
is  necessary  that  he  who  can  give  God  anything  of  his  own, 
which  is  more  valuable  than  all  things  in  the  possession  of  God, 
must  be  greater  than  all  else  but  God  himself  Boso.  I  cannot 
deny  it.  Anselm.  Therefore  none  but  God  can  make  this  satis¬ 
faction.  Boso.  So  it  appears.  Anselm.  But  none  but  a  man 
ought  to  do  this,  otherwise  man  does  not  make  the  satisfactipn. 
Boso.  Nothing  seems  more  just.  Anselm.  If  it  be  necessary, 
therefore,  as  it  appears,  that  the  heavenly  kingdom  be  made  up 
of  men,  and  this  cannot  be  effected  unless  the  aforesaid  satisfac¬ 
tion  be  made,  which  none  but  God  can  make  and  none  but  man 
ought  to  make,  it  is  necessary  for  the  God-man  to  make  it. 
Boso.  Now  blessed  be  Go^J!  we  have  made  a  great  discovery 
with  regard  to  our  question.  Go  on,  therefore,  as  you  have 
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begun.  For  I  hope  that  God  will  assist  us.  Anselm.  Now  must 
we  inquire,  how  God  can  become  man. 

Chap.  VIL  How  necessary  it  is  for  the  same  being  to  he  perfect 
God  and  perfect  man. 

Anselm.  The  Divine  and  human  natures  cannot  alternate,  so 
that  the  Divine  should  become  human,  or  the  human  Divine ; 
nor  can  they  be  so  commingled  as  that  a  third  should  be  produced 
from  the  two,  which  is  neither  wholly  Divine,  nor  wholly  human. 
For,  granting  that  it  were  possible  for  either  to  be  changed  into 
the  other,  it  would  in  that  case  be  only  God  and  not  man,  or  man 
only  and  not  God.  Or,  if  they  were  so  commingled,  that  a  third 
nature  sprung  from  the  combination  of  the  two  (as  from  two 
animals,  a  male  and  a  female,  of  different  species,  a  third  is  pro¬ 
duced,  which  does  not  preserve  entire  the  species  of  either  par¬ 
ent,  but  has  a  mixed  nature  derived-from  both),  it  would  neither 
be  God  nor  man.  Therefore  the  God-man,  whom  we  require  to 
be  of  a  nature  both  human  and  Divine,  cannot  be  produced  by  a 
change  from  one  into  the  other,  nor  by  an  imperfect  commingling 
of  both  in  a  third ;  since  these  things  cannot  be,  or,  if  they  could 
be,  would  avail  nothing  to  our  purpose.  Moreover,  if  these  two 
complete  natures  are  said  to  be  joined  somehow,  in  such  a  way 
that  one  may  be  Divine  while  the  other  is  human,  and  yet  that 
which  is  God  not  be  the  same  with  that  which  is  man,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  both  to  do  the  work  necessary  to  be  accomplished. 
For  God  will  not  do  it,  because  He  has  no  debt  to  pay ;  and  man 
will  not  do  it,  because  he  cannot.  Therefore,  in  order  that  the 
God-man  may  perform  this,  it  is  necessary  that  the  same  being 
should  be  perfect  God  and  perfect  man,  in  order  to  make  this 
atonement.  For  he  cannot  and  ought  not  to  do  it,  unless  he  be 
very  God  and  very  man.  Since,  then,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
God-man  preserve  the  completeness  of  each  nature,  it  is  no  less 
necessary  that  these  two  natures  be  united  entire  in  one  person, 
just  as  a  body  and  a  reasonable  soul  exist  together  in  every 
human  being ;  for  otherwise  it  is  impossible  that  the  same  being 
should  be  very  God  and  very  man.  Boso.  All  that  you  say  is 
satisfactory  to  me. 

Chap.  VIII.  How  it  behoved  God  to  take  a  man  of  the  race  of 
Adam,  and  born  of  a  woman. 

Anselm.  It  now  remains  to  inquire  whence  and  how  God  shall 
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assume  human  nature.  For  he  will  either  take  it  from  Adam, 
or  else  he  will  make  a  new  man,  as  he  made  Adam  originally. 
But,  if  he  makes  a  new  man,  not  of  Adam’s  race,  then  this  man 
will  not  belong  to  the  human  family,  which  descended  from 
Adam,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  make  atonement  for  it,  because 
he  never  belonged  to  it.  For,  as  it  is  right  for  man  to  make 
atonement  for  the  sin  of  man,  it  is  also  necessary  that  he  who 
makes  the  atonement  should  be  the  very  being  who  has  sinned, 
or  else  one  of  the  same  race.  Otherwise,  neither  Adam  nor  his 
race  would  make  satisfaction  for  themselves.  Therefore,  as 
through  Adam  and  Eve  sin  was  propagated  among  all  men,  so 
none  but  themselves,  or  one  born  of  them,  ought  to  make  atone¬ 
ment  for  the  sin  of  men.  And,  since  they  cannot,  one  born  of 
them  must  fulfil  this  work.  Moreover,  as  Adam  and  his  whole 
race,  had  he  not  sinned,  would  have  stood  firm,  without  the  sup¬ 
port  of  any  other  being,  so,  after  the  fall,  the  same  race  must 
rise  and  be  exalted  by  means  of  itself.  For,  whoever  restores 
the  race  to  its  place,  it  will  certainly  stand  by  that  being  who 
has  made  this  restoration.  Also,  when  God  created  human 
nature  in  Adam  alone,  and  would  only  make  woman  out  of  man, 
that  by  the  union  of  both  sexes  there  might  be  increase,  in  this 
he  showed  plainly,  that  he  wished  to  produce  all  that  he  intended 
with  regard  to  human  nature  from  man  alone.  Wherefore,  if 
the  race  of  Adam  be  reinstated  by  any  being  not  of  the  same 
race,  it  will  not  be  restored  to  that  dignity  which  it  would  have 
had,  had  not  Adam  sinned,  and  so  will  not  be  completely  restored ; 
and,  besides,  God  will  seem  to  have  failed  of  his  purpose,  both 
which  suppositions  are  incongruous.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary 
that  the  man  by  whom  Adam’s  race  shall  be  restored,  be  taken 
from  Adam.  Boso.  If  we  follow  reason,  as  we  proposed  to  do, 
this  is  the  necessary  result.  Atisehn.  Let  us  now  examine  the 
question,  whether  the  human  nature  taken  by  God,  must  be  pro¬ 
duced  from  a  father  and  mother,  as  other  men  are,  or  from  man 
alone,  or  from  woman  alone.  For,  in  whichever  of  these  three 
modes  it  be,  it  will  be  produced  from  Adam  and  Eve,  for  from 
these  two  is  every  person  of  either  sex  descended.  And  of  these 
three  modes,  no  one  is  easier  for  God  than  another,  that  it  should 
be  selected  on  this  account.  Boso.  So  far,  it  is  well.  Anselm. 
It  is  no  great  toil  to  show  that  that  man  will  be  brought  into 
existence  in  a  nobler  and  purer  manner,  if  produced  from  man 
alone^  or  woman  alone,  than  if  springing  from  the  union  of  both. 
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as  do  all  other  men.  Boso.  I  agree  with  you.  Anselm.  There¬ 
fore  must  he  be  taken  either  from  man  alone,  or  woman  alone. 
Boso.  There  is  no  other  source.  Anselm.  In  four  ways  can  God 
create  man,  viz.  either  of  man  and  woman,  in  the  common  way ; 
or  neither  of  man  nor  woman,  as  he  created  Adam ;  or  of  man 
without  woman,  as  he  made  Eve ;  or  of  woman  without  man, 
which  thus  far  he  has  never  done.  Wherefore,  in  order  to  show 
that  this  last  mode  is  also  under  his  power,  and  was  reserved 
for  this  very  purpose,  what  more  fitting  than  that  he  should  take 
that  man,  whose  origin  we  are  seeking,  from  a  woman  without 
man  ?  Now  whether  it  be  more  worthy  that  he  be  born  of  a 
virgin,  or  one  not  a  virgin,  we  need  not  discuss,  but  must  affirm, 
beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  God-man  should  be  born  of  a  virgin. 
Boso.  Your  speech  gratifies  my  heart.  Anselm.  Does  whaj;  we 
have  said  appear  sound,  or  is  it  unsubstantial  as  a  cloud,  as  you 
have  said  infidels  declare  ?  Boso.  Nothing  can  be  more  sound. 
Anselm.  Paint  not,  therefore,  upon  baseless  emptiness,  but  upon 
solid  truth,  and  tell  how  clearly  fitting  it  is  that,  as  man’s  sin  and 
the  cause  of  our  condemnation  sprung  from  a  woman,  so  the 
cure  of  sin  and  the  source  of  our  salvation  should  also  be  found 
in  a  woman.  And  that  women  may  not  despair  of  attaining 
the  inheritance  of  the  blessed,  because  that  so  dire  an  evil  arose 
from  woman,  it  is  proper  that  from  woman  also  so  great  a  bless¬ 
ing  should  arise,  that  their  hopes  may  be  revived.  Take  also 
this  view.  If  it  was  a  virgin  which  brought  all  evil  upon  the 
human  race,  it  is  much  more  appropriate  that  a  virgin  should  be 
the  occasion  of  all  good.  And  this  also.  If  woman,  whom  God 
made  from  man  alone,  was  made  of  a  virgin  (de  virgine),  it  is 
peculiarly  fitting  for  that  man  also,  who  shall  spring  from  a 
woman,  to  be  born  of  a  woman  without  man.  Of  the  pictures 
which  can  be  superadded  to  this,  showing  that  the  God-man 
ought  to  be  born  of  a  virgin,  we  will  say  nothing.  These  are 
sufficient.  Boso.  They  are  certainly  very  beautiful  and  reason¬ 
able. 

Chap.  IX.  How  of  necessity  the  Word  only  can  unite  in  one 
person  with  man. 

Anselm.  Now  must  we  inquire  further,  in  what  person,  God, 
who  exists  in  three  persons,  shall  take  upon  himself  the  nature 
of  man.  For  a  plurality  of  persons  cannot  take  one  and  the 
same  man  into  a  unity  of  person.  Wherefore  in  one  person 
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only  can  this  be  done.  But.  as  respects  this  personal  unity  of 
God  and  man,  and  in  which  of  the  Divine  persons  this  ought  to 
be  effected,  I  have  expressed  myself,  as  far  as  I  think  needful 
for  the  present  inquiry,  in  a  letter  on  the  Incarnation  of  the  Word, 
addressed  to  my  lord,  the  pope  Urban.  Boso.  Yet  briefly  glance 
at  this  matter,  why  the  person  of  the  Son  should  be  incarnated, 
rather  than  that  of  the  Father  or  the  Holy  Spirit.  Anselm.  If 
one  of  the  other  persons  be  incarnated,  there  will  be  two  sons  in 
the  Trinity,  viz.  the  Son  of  God,  who  is  the  Son  before  the 
incarnation,  and  he  also,  who,  by  the  incarnation,  will  be  the 
son  of  the  virgin ;  and  among  the  persons,  which  ought  always 
to  be  equal,  there  will  be  an  inequality  as  respects  the  dignity 
of  birth.  For  the  one  born  of  God  will  have  a  nobler  birth  than 
he  who  is  born  of  the  virgin.  Likewise,  if  the  Father  become 
incarnate,  there  will  be  two  grandsons  in  the  Trinity ;  for  the 
Father,  by  assuming  humanity,  will  be  the  grandson  of  the  par¬ 
ents  of  the  virgin,  and  the  Word,  though  having  nothing  to  do 
with  man,  will  yet  be  the  grandson  of  the  virgin,  since  he  will 
be  the  son  of  her  sou.  But  all  these  things  are  incongruous  and 
do  not  pertain  to  the  incarnation  of  the  Word.  And  there  is  yet 
another  reason  which  renders  it  more  fitting  for  the  Son  to  be¬ 
come  incarnate  than  the  other  persons.  It  is,  that  for  the  Son 
to  pray  to  the  Father  is  more  proper  than  for  any  other  person 
of  the  Trinity  to  supplicate  his  fellow.  Moreover,  man,  for  whom 
he  was  to  pray,  and  the  devil,  whom  he  was  to  vanquish,  have 
both  put  on  a  false  likeness  to  God,  by  their  own  will.  Where¬ 
fore  they  have  sinned,  as  it  were,  especially  against  the  person 
of  the  Son,  who  is  believed  to  be  the  very  image  of  God. 
Wherefore  'the  punishment  or  pardon  of  guilt  is  with  peculiar 
propriety  ascribed  to  him,  upon  whom  chiefly  the  injury  was 
inflicted.  Since,  therefore,  infallible  reason  has  brought  us  to 
this  necessary  conclusion,  that  the  Divine  and  human  natures 
must  unite  in  one  person,  and  that  this  is  evidently  more  fitting 
in  respect  to  the  person  of  the  Word  than  the  other  persons,  we 
determine  that  God  the  Word  must  unite  with  man,  in  one  per¬ 
son.  Boso.  The  way  by  which  you  lead  me  is  so  guarded  by 
reason,  that  I  cannot  deviate  from  it  to  the  right  or  left.  An¬ 
selm.  It  is  not  I  who  lead  you,  but  he  of  whom  we  are  speaking, 
without  whose  guidance  we  have  no  power  to  keep  the  way  of 
truth. 
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Chap.  X,  How  this  man  dies  not  of  debt;  and  in  what  sense  he 
can  or  cannot  sin  ;  and  how  neither  he  nor  an  angel  deserves  praise 
for  their  holiness,  if  it  is  impossible  for  them  to.  sin. 

Anselm.  We  ought  not  to  question  whether  this  man  was 
about  to  die  as  a  debt,  as  all  other  men  do.  For,  if  Adam  would 
not  have  died,  had  he  not  committed  sin,  much  less  should  this 
man  suffer  death,  in  whom  there  can  be  no  sin,  for  he  is  God. 
Boso.  Let  me  delay  you  a  little  on  this  point.  For  in  either  case 
it  is  no  slight  question  with  me  whether  it  be  said  that  he  can 
sin  or  that  he  cannot.  For  if  it  be  said  that  he  cannot  sin,  it 
should  seem  hard  to  be  believed.  For  to  say  a  word  concern¬ 
ing  him,  not  as  of  one  who  never  existed,  in  the  manner  we 
have  spoken  hitherto,  but  as  of  one  whom  we  know,  and  whose 
deeds  we  know ;  who,  I  say,  will  deny  that  he  could  have  done 
many  things  which  we  call  sinful  ?  For,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
things,  how  shall  we  say  that  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  com* 
mit  the  sin  of  lying?  For,  when  he  says  to  the  Jews,  of  his 
Father :  “  If  I  say  that  I  know  him  not,  I  shall  be  a  liar,  like 
unto  you,”  and,  in  this  sentence,  makes  use  of  the  words :  “  I 
know  him  not,”  who  says  that  he  could  not  have  uttered  these 
same  three  words,  or  expressing  the  same  thing  differently,  have 
declared,  “  I  know  him  not?”  Now  had  he  done  so,  he  would 
have  been  a  liar,  as  he  himself  says,  and  therefore  a  sinner. 
Therefore,  since  he  could  do  this,  he  could  sin.  Anselm.  It  is 
true  that  he  could  say  this,  and  also  that  he  could  not  sin. 
Boso.  How  is  that?*  Anselm.  All  power  follows  the  will.  For, 
when  I  say  that  I  can  speak  or  walk,  it  is  understood,  if  I  choose. 
For,  if  the  will  be  not  implied  as  acting,  there  is  no  power  but 
only  necessity.  For,  when  I  say  that  I  can  be  dragged  or  bound 
unwillingly,  this  is  not  my  power,  but  necessity  and  the  power 
of  another ;  since  I  am  able  to  be  dragged  or  bound  in  no  other 
sense  than  this,  that  another  can  drag  or  bind  me.  So  we  can 
say  of  Christ,  that  he  could  lie,  so  long  as  we  understand,  if  he 
chose  to  do  so.  And,  since  he  could  not  lie  unwillingly  and 
could  not  wish  to  lie,  none  the  less  can  it  be  said  that  he  could 
not  lie.  So  in  this  way  it  is  both  true  that  he  could  and  could 
not  lie.  Boso.  Now  let  us  return  to  our  original  inquiry  with 
regard  to  that  man,  as  if  nothing  were  known  of  him.  I  say, 
then,  if  he  were  unable  to  sin,  because,  according  to  you,  he 
could  not  wish  to  sin,  he  maintains  holiness  of  necessity,  and 
therefore  he  will  not  be  holy  from  freewill  What  thanks,  then, 
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will  he  deserve  for  his  holiness  ?  For  we  are  accustomed  to  say 
that  God  made  man  and  angel  capable  of  sinning  on  this  account, 
that,  when  of  their  own  free-will  they  maintained  holiness,  though 
they  might  have  abandoned  it,  they  might  deserve  commenda¬ 
tion  and  reward,  which  they  would  not  have  done,  had  they  been 
necessarily  holy.  Anselm.  Are  not  the  angels  worthy  of  praise, 
though  unable  to  commit  sin  ?  Boso.  Doubtless  they  are,  because 
they  deserved  this  present  inability  to  sin  from  the  fact  that 
when  they  could  sin  they  refused  to  do  so.  Anselm.  What  say 
you  with  respect  to  God,  who  cannot  sin,  and  yet  has  not  de¬ 
served  this,  by  refusing  to  sin  when  he  had  the  power  ?  Must 
not  He  be  praised  for  his  holiness  ?  Boso.  I  should  like  to  have 
you  answer  that  question  for  me ;  for  if  I  say  that  He  deserves 
no  praise,  I  know  that  I  speak  falsely.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
say  that  He  does  deserve  praise,  I  am  afraid  of  invalidating  my 
reasoning  with  respect  to  the  angels.  Anselm.  The  angels  are 
not  to  be  praised  for  their  holiness,  because  they  could  sin,  but 
because  it  is  owing  to  themselves,  in  a  certain  sense,  that  now 
they  cannot  sin.  And  in  this  respect  are  they  in  a  measure  like 
God,  who  has,  from  himself,  whatever  he  possesses.  For  a  per¬ 
son  is  said  to  give  a  thing,  who  does  not  take  it  away  when  he 
can;  and  to  do  a  thing  is  but  the  same  as  not  to  prevent  it, 
when  that  is  in  one’s  power.  When,  therefore,  the  angel  could 
depart  from  holiness  and  yet  did  not,  and  could  make  himself 
unholy  yet  did  not,  we  say  with  propriety,  that  he  conferred  vir¬ 
tue  upon  himself,  and  made  himself  holy.  In  this  sense,  there¬ 
fore,  has  he  holiness  of  himself  (for  the  creature  cannot  have  it 
of  himself  in  any  other  way),  and,  therefore,  should  be  praised 
for  his  holiness,  because  he  is  not  holy  of  necessity  but  freely ; 
for  that  is  improperly  called  necessity,  which  involves  neither 
compulsion  nor  restraint.  Wherefore,  since  whatever  God  has, 
he  has  perfectly  of  himself ;  he  is  most  of  all  to  be  praised  for 
the  good  things  which  he  possesses  and  maintains  not  by  any 
necessity,  but,  as  before  said,  by  his  own  infinite  unchangeable¬ 
ness.  Therefore,  likewise,  that  man,  who  will  be  also  God,  since 
every  good  thing  which  he  possesses  comes  from  himself,  will 
be  holy,  not  of  necessity  but  voluntarily,  and,  therefore,  will  de¬ 
serve  praise.  For,  though  human  nature  will  have  what  it  has 
from  the  Divine  nature,  yet  it  will  likewise  have  it  from  itself, 
since  the  two  natures  will  be  united  in  one  person.  Boso.  You 
have  satisfied  me  on  this  point ;  and  I  see  clearly  that  it  is  both 
VoL.  XH.  No.  45.  6 
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true  that  he  could  not  sin,  and  yet  that  he  deserves  praise  for 
his  holiness.  But  now  I  think  the  question  arises,  since  God 
could  make  such  a  man,  why  he  did  not  create  angels  and  our 
first  parents  so  as  to  he  incapable  of  sin,  and  yet  praiseworthy 
for  their  holiness  ?  Ansehn.  Do  you  know  what  you  are  say¬ 
ing?  Boso.  I  think  I  understand,  and  it  is  therefore  I  ask,  why 
he  did  not  make  them  so.  Anselm.  Because  it  was  neither  pos¬ 
sible  nor  right  for  any  one  of  them  to  be  the  same  with  God,  as 
we  say  that  man  was.  And  if  you  ask,  why  he  did  not  bring 
the  three  persons,  or  at  least  the  Word,  into  unity  with  men,  at 
that  time,  1  answer :  Because  reason  did  not  at  all  demand  any 
such  thing  then,  but  wholly  forbade  it,  for  God  does  nothing 
without  reason.  Boso.  I  blush  to  have  asked  the  question.  Go 
on  with  what  you  have  to  say.  Anselm.  We  must  conclude, 
then,  that  he  should  not  be  subject  to  death,  inasmuch  as  he  will 
not  be  a  sinner.  Boso.  I  must  agree  with  you. 

Chap.  XI.  How  Christ  dies  of  his  own  power,  and  how  mortality 
does  not  inhere  in  the  essential  nature  of  man. 

Anselm,  Now,  also,  it  remains  to  inquire  whether,  as  man’s 
nature  is,  it  is  possible  for  that  man  to  die  ?  Boso.  We  need 
hardly  dispute  with  regard  to  this,  since  he  will  be  really  man, 
and  every  man  is  by  nature  mortal.  Anselm.  1  do  not  think 
mortality  inheres  in  the  essential  nature  of  man,  but  only  as 
corrupted.  Since,  had  man  never  sinned,  and  had  his  immor¬ 
tality  been  unchangeably  confirmed,  he  would  have  been  as 
really  man;  and,  when  the  dying  rise  again,  incorruptible,  they 
will  no  less  be  really  men.  For,  if  mortality  was  an  essential 
attribute  of  human  nature,  then  he  who  was  immortal  could 
not  be  man.  Wherefore,  neither  corruption  nor  incorruption  be¬ 
long  essentially  to  human  nature,  for  neither  makes  nor  destroys 
a  man  ;  but  happiness  accrues  to  him  from  the  one,  and  misery 
from  the  other.  But  since  all  men  die,  mortality  is  included  in 
the  definition  of  man,  as  given  by  philosophers,  for  they  have 
never  even  believed  in  the  possibility  of  man’s  being  immortal 
in  all  respects.  And  so  it  is  not  enough  to  prove  that  that  man 
ought  to  be  subject  to  death,  for  us  to  say  that  he  will  be  in  all 
respects  a  man.  Boso.  Seek  then  for  some  other  reason,  since 
I  know  of  none,  if  you  do  not,  by  which  we  may  prove  that  he 
can  die.  Anselm.  We  may  not  doubt,  that,  as  he  will  be  God, 
he  will  possess  omnipotence.  Boso.  Certainly.  Anselmt  Ho 
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can  then,  if  he  chooses,  lay  down  his  life  and  take  it  again. 
Boso.  If  not,  he  would  scarcely  seem  to  be  omnipotent.  Anselm. 
Therefore  is  he  able  to  avoid  death,  if  he  chooses,  and  also  to 
die  and  rise  again.  Moreover,  whether  he  lays  down  his  life  by 
the  intervention  of  no  other  person,  or  another  causes  this,  so 
that  he  lays  it  down  by  permitting  it  to  be  taken,  it  makes  no 
difference,  as  far  as  regards  his  power.  Boso.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it.  Anselm.  If,  then,  he  chooses  to  allow  it,  he  could  be 
slain ;  and  if  he  were  unwilling  to  allow  it,  he  could  not  be  slain: 
Boso.  To  this  we  are  unavoidably  brought  by  reason.  Anselm. 
Reason  has  also  taught  us,  that  the  gift  which  he  presents  to 
God,  not  of  debt  but  freely,  ought  to  be  something  greater  than 
anything  in  the  possession  of  God.  Boso.  Yes.  Anselm.  Now 
this  can  neither  be  found  beneath  him,  nor  above  him.  Boso. 
Very  true.  Anselm.  In  himself,  therefore,  must  it  be  found. 
Boso.  So  it  appears.  Anselm.  Therefore  will  he  give  himself, 
or  something  pertaining  to  himself.  Boso.  I  cannot  see  how  it 
should  be  otherwise.  Anselm.  Noyr  must  we  inquire,  what  sort 
of  a  gift  this  should  be  ?  For  he  may  not  give  himself  to  God, 
or  anytliing  of  his,  as  if  God  did  not  have  what  was  his  own. 
For  every  creature  belongs  to  Gk)d.  Boso.  This  is  so.  Anselm. 
Therefore  must  this  gift  be  understood  in  this  way,  that  he  some¬ 
how  gives  up  himself,  or  something  of  his,  to  the  honor  of  God, 
which  he  did  not  owe  as  a  debtor.  Boso.  So  it  seems,  from 
what  has  been  already  said.  Anselm.  If  we  say  that  he  will 
give  himself  to  God  by  obedienee,  so  as,  by  steadily  maintaining 
holiness,  to  render  himself  subject  to  his  will,  this  will  not  be 
giving  a  thing  not  demanded  of  him  by  God  as  his  due.  For 
every  reasonable  being  owes  this  obedience  to  God.  Boso.  This 
cannot  be  denied.  Anselm.  Therefore  must  it  be  in  some  other 
way,  that  he  gives  himself,  or  something  belonging  to  him,  to 
God.  Boso.  Reason  urges  us  to  this  conclusion.  Anselm.  Let  us 
see  whether,  perchanee,  this  may  be  to  give  up  his  life  or  to  lay 
down  his  life,  or  to  deliver  himself  up  to  death  for  God’s  honor. 
For  God  will  not  demand  this  of  him  as  a  debt ;  for,  as  no  sin 
will  be  found,  he  ought  not  to  die,  as  we  have  already  said. 
Boso.  Else,  I  cannot  understand  it  Anselm.  Bwt  let  us  further 
observe,  whether  this  is  according  to  reason.  Boso.  Speak  you, 
and  I  will  listen  with  pleasure.  Anselm.  If  man  sinned  with 
ease,  is  it  not  fitting  for  him  to  atone  with  difficulty  ?  And  if 
he  was  overcome  by  the  devil  in  the  easiest  manner  possible,  so 
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as  to  dishonor  God  by  sinning  against  him,  is  it  not  right  that 
man,  in  making  satisfaction  for  his  sin,  should  honor  God  by 
conquering  the  devil,  with  the  greatest  possible  difficulty  ?  Is  it 
not  proper  that,  since  man  has  departed  from  God  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  his  sin,  he  should  make  to  God  the  greatest  possible 
satisfaction  ?  Boso.  Surely  there  is  nothing  more  reasonable. 
Anselm.  Now  nothing  can  be  more  severe  or  difficult  for  man  to 
do  for  God’s  honor,  than  to  suffer  death  voluntarily,  when  not 
bound  by  obligation ;  and  man  cannot  give  himself  to  God  in' 
any  way  more  truly,  than  by  surrendering  himself  to  death  for 
(Jod’s  honor.  Boso.  All  these  things  are  true.  Anselm.  There¬ 
fore  he,  who  wishes  to  make  atonement  for  man’s  sin,  should  be 
one  who  can  die  if  he  chooses.  Boso.  I  think  it  is  plain  chat 
the  man  whom  we  seek  for  should  not  only  be  one  who  is  not 
necessarily  subject  to  death  on  account  of  his  omnipotence, 
and  one  who  does  not  deserve  death  on  account  of  his  sin,  but 
also  one  who  can  die  of  his  own  free-will,  for  this  will  be 
necessary.  Anselm.  There  are  also  many  other  reasons  why  it 
is  peculiarly  fitting  for  that  man  to  ^ter  into  the  common  inter¬ 
course  of  men,  and  maintain  a  likeness  to  them,  only  without 
sin.  And  these  things  are  more  easily  and  clearly  manifest  in  his 
life  and  actions,  than  they  can  possibly  be  shown  to  be  by  mere 
reason,  without  experience.  For  who  can  say  how  necessary 
and  wise  a  thing  it  was  for  him,  who  was  to  redeem  mankind, 
and  lead  them  back,  by  his  teaching,  from  the  way  of  death 
and  destruction  into  the  path  of  life  and  eternal  happiness,  when 
he  conversed  with  men,  and  when  he  taught  them  by  personal 
intercourse,  to  set  them  an  example  himself  of  the  way  in 
which  they  ought  to  live  ?  But  how  could  he  have  given  this 
example  to  weak  and  dying  men,  that  they  should  not  deviate 
from  holiness,  because  of  injuries,  or  scorn,  or  tortures,  or  even 
death,  had  they  not  been  able  to  recognize  all  these  virtues  in 
himself? 

Chap.  XII.  Row^  though  he  share  in  our  weaknesses^  he  is  not 
therefore  miserable. 

Boso.  All  these  things  plainly  show  that  he  ought  to  be  mortal 
and  to  partake  of  our  weaknesses..  But  all  these  things  are 
our  miseries.  Will  he  then  be  miserable  ?  Anselm.  No,  in¬ 
deed  !  for  as  no  advantage,  which  one  has  apart  from  his 
choice,  constitutes  happiness,  so  there  is  no  misery  in  choosing 
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to  bear  a  loss,  when  the  choice  is  a  wise  one,  and  made  without 
compulsion.  Boso.  Certainly,  this  must  be  allowed. 

Chap.  XIII.  Bow^  along  with  our  other  weaknesses,  he  does  not 
partake  of  our  ignorance. 

Boso.  But  tell  me,  whether  in  this  likeness  to  men  which  he 
ought  to  have,  he  will  inherit  also  our  ignorance,  as  he  does  our 
other  infirmities  ?  Anselm.  Do  you  doubt  the  omnipotence  of 
God  ?  Boso.  No  !  but,  although  this  man  be  immortal  in  respect 
to  his  Divine  nature,  yet  will  he  be  mortal  in  his  human  nature. 
For  why  will  he  not  be  like  them  in  their  ignorance,  as  he  is  in 
their  mortality  ?  Anselm.  That  union  of  humanity  with  the 
Divine  person  will  not  be  eflfected  except  in  accordance  with 
the  highest  wisdom ;  and,  therefore,  God  will  not  take  anything 
belonging  to  man  which  is  only  useless,  but  even  a  hindrance 
to  the  work  which  that  man  must  accomplish.  For  ignorance  is 
in  no  respect  useful,  but  very  prejudicial.  How  can  he  perform 
works,  so  many  and  so  great,  without  the  highest  wisdom  ?  Or, 
how  will  men  believe  him  if  they  find  him  ignorant  ?  And  if  he 
be  ignorant,  what  will  it  avail  him  ?  If  nothing  is  loved  except 
as  it  is  known,  and  there  be  no  good  thing  which  he  does  not 
love,  then  there  can  be  no  good  thing  of  which  he  is  ignorant. 
But  no  one  perfectly  understands  good,  save  he  who  can  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  evil ;  and  no  one  can  make  this  distinction  who 
does  not  know  what  evil  is.  Therefore,  as  he  of  whom  we  are 
speaking,  perfectly  comprehends  what  is  good,  so  there  can  be 
no  evil  with  which  he  is  unacquainted.  Therefore  must  he 
have  all  knowledge,  though  he  do  not  openly  show  it  in  his  inter¬ 
course  with  men.  Boso.  In  his  more  mature  years,  this  should 
seem  to  be  as  you  say ;  but,  in  infancy,  as  it  will  not  be  a  fit 
time  to  discover  wisdom,  so  there  will  be  no  need,  and  therefore 
no  propriety,  in  his  having  it.  Anselm.  Did  not  I  say  that  the 
incarnation  will  be  made  in  wisdom  ?'  But  God  will  in  wisdom 
assume  that  mortality,  which  he  makes  use  of  so  wisely,  be¬ 
cause  for  so  great  an  object.  But  he  could  not  wisely  assume 
ignorance,  for  this  is  never  useful,  but  always  injurious,  except 
when  an  evil  will  is  deterred  from  acting,  on  account  of  it  But, 
in  him,  an  evil  desire  never  existed.  For  if  ignorance  did  no 
harm  in  any  other  fespect,  yet  does  it  in  this,  that  it  takes 
away  the  good  of  knowing.  And  to  answer  your  question  in  a 
word,  that  man,  from  the  essential  nature  of  his  being,  will 
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be  always  full  of  God  ;  and,  therefore,  will  never  want  the  power, 
the  firmness  or  the  wisdom  of  God  ?  Boso.  Though  wholly  una¬ 
ble  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this  with  respect  to  Christ,  yet,  on  this 
very  account,  have  I  asked  for  the  reason  of  it.  For  we  are  often 
certain  about  a  thing,  and  yet  cannot  prove  it  by  reason. 

Chap.  XIV.  How  his  death  outiweighs  the  number  and  greatness 
of  our  sins, 

Boso.  Now  I  ask  you  to  tell  me  how  his  death  can  outweigh 
the  number  and  magnitude  of  our  sins,  when  the  least  sin  we 
can  think  of,  you  have  shown  to  be  so  monstrous,  that,  were 
there  an  infinite  number  of  worlds  as  full  of  created  existence 
as  this,  they  could  not  stand,  but  would  fall  back  into  nothing, 
sooner  than  one  look  should  be  made  contrary  to  the  just  will  of 
God.  Anselm.  Were  that  man  here  before  you,  and  you  knew 
who  he  was,  and  it  were  told  you  that,  if  you  did  not  kill  him,  the 
whole  universe,  except  God,  would  perish,  would  you  do  it,  to 
preserve  the  rest  of  creation?  Boso.  No!  not  even  were  an 
infinite  number  of  worlds  displayed  before  me.  Anselm.  But 
suppose  you  were  told :  “  If  you  do  not  kill  him,  all  the  sins  of 
the  world  will  be  heaped  upon  you.”  Boso.  I  should  answer, 
that  I  would  far  rather  bear  all  other  sins,  not  only  those  of  this 
world,  past  and  future,  but  also  all  others  that  can  be  conceived 
of,  than  this  alone.  And  I  think  I  ought  to  say  this,  not  only 
with  regard  to  killing  him,  but  even  as  to  the  slightest  injury 
which  could  be  inflicted  on  him.  Anselm.  You  judge  correctly ; 
but  tell  me  why  it  is  that  your  heart  recoils  from  one  injury 
inflicted  upon  him  as  more  heinous  than  all  other  sins  that  can 
be  thought  of,  inasmuch  as  all  sins  whatsoever  are  committed 
against  him?  Boso.  A  sin  committed  upon  his  person,  exceeds 
beyond  comparison  all  the  sins  which  can  be  thought  of,  that  do 
not  afiect  his  person.  Anselm.  What  say  you  to  this,  that  one 
often  suffers  freely  certain  evils  in  his  person,  in  order^  not  to 
suffer  greater  ones  in  his  property  ?  Boso.  God  has  no  need  of 
such  patience,  for  all  things  lie  in  subjection  to  his  power,  as 
you  answered  a  certain  question  of  mine  above.  Anselm.  You 
say  well ;  and  hence  we  see  that  no  enormity  or  multitude  of 
sins,  apart  from  the  Divine  person,  can  for  a  moment  be  com¬ 
pared  with  a  bodily  injury  inflicted  upon  tl\git  man.  Boso.  This 
is  most  plain.  Anselm.  How  great  does  this  good  seem  to  you, 
if  the  destruction  of  it  is  such  an  evil  ?  Boso.  If  its  existence  is 
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as  great  a  good  as  its  destruction  is  an  evil,  then  is  it  far  more  a 
good  than  those  sins  are  evils,  which  its  destruction  so  far  sur¬ 
passes.  Anselm.  Very  tme.  Consider,  also,  that  sins  are  as 
hateful  as 'they  are  evil,  and  th?it  life  is  only  amiable  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  it  is  good.  And,  therefore,  it  follows  that  that  life  is  more 
lovely  than  sins  are  odious.  Boso.  I  cannot  help  seeing  tliis. 
Anselm.  And  do  you  not  think  that  so  great  a  good,  in  itself  so 
lovely,  can  avail  to  pay  what  is  due  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world  ?  Boso.  Yes !  it  has  even  infinite  value.  Anselm.  Do  you 
see,  then,  how  this  life  conquers  all  sins,  if  it  be  given  for  them? 
Boso.  Plainly.  Anselm..  If,  then,  to  lay  down  life  is  the  same  as 
to  suffer  death,  a.s  the  gift  of  his  life  surpasses  all  the  sins  of 
men,  so  will  also  the  suffering  of  death. 

Chap.  XV.  How  this  death  removes  even  the  sins  of  his  mur¬ 
derers.  • 

Boso.  This  is  properly  so  with  regard  to  all  sins  not  affecting 
the  person  of  the  Deity.  But  let  me  ask  you  one  thing  more. 
If  it  be  as  great  an  evil  to  slay  him  as  his  life  is  a  good,  how  can 
his  death  overcome  and  destroy  the  sins  of  those  who  slew  him  ? 
Or,  if  it  destroys  the  sin  of  any  one  of  them,  how  can  it  not  also 
destroy  any  sin  committed  by  other  men?  For  we  believe  that 
many  men  will  be  saved,  and  a  vast  many  will  not  be  saved. 
Anselm.  -The  Apostle  answers  this  question  when  he  says :  “  Had 
they  known  it,  they  would  never  have  crucified  the  Lord  of 
glory.”  For  a  sin  knowiqgly  committed  and  a  sin  done  igno¬ 
rantly  are  so  different,  that  an  evil  which  they  could  never  do, 
were  its  full  extent  known,  may^be  pardonable,  when  done  in 
ignorance.  For  no  man  could  ever,  knowingly,  at  least,  slay  the 
Lord;  and,  therefore,  those  who  did  it  in  ignorance,  did  not  rush 
into  that  transcendent  crime  with  which  none  others  can  be  com¬ 
pared.  For  this  crime,  the  magnitude  of  which  we  have  been 
considering  as  equal  to  the  worth  of  his  life,  we  have  not  looked 
at  as  having  been  ignorantly  done,  but  knowingly ;  a  thing  which 
no  man  ever  did  or  could  do.  Boso.  You  have  reasonably  shown 
that  the  murderers  of  Christ  can  obtain  pardon  for  their  sin. 
Anselm.  What  more  do  you  ask  ?  For  now  you  see  how  reason 
of  necessity  shows  that  the  celestial  state  must  be  made  up  from 
men,  and  that  this  can  only  be  by  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  which 
man  can  never  have  but  by  man,  who  must  be  at  the  same  time 
Divine,  and  reconcile  sinners  to  God  by  his  own  death.  There- 
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fore  have  we  clearly  found  that  Christ,  whom  we  confess  to  he 
both  God  and  man,  died  for  us ;  and,  when  this  is  known  beyond 
all  doubt,  all  things  which  he  says  of  himself  must  be  acknowl¬ 
edged  as  true,  for  God  cannot  lie,  and  all  he  does  must  be 
received  as  wisely  done^  though  we  do  not  understand  the  rea¬ 
son  of  it.  Boso.  What  you  say  is  true;  and  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  doubt  that  his  words  are  true,  and  all  that  he  does 
reasonable.  But  I  ask  this  in  order  that  you  may  disclose  to 
me,  in  their  true  rationality,  those  things  in  Christian  faith 
which  seem  to  infidels  improper  or  impossible ;  and  this,  not  to 
strengthen  me  in  the  faith,  but  to  gratify  one  already  confirmed 
by  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  itself 

Chap.  XVI.  Row  God  took  that  man  from  a  sinfid  substance, 
and  yet  without  sin  ;  and  of  the  salvation  of  Adam  and  Eve. 

Boso.  As,  therefore,  you  have  disclosed  the  reason  of  those 
things  mentioned  above,  I  beg  you  will  also  explain  what  I  am 
now  about  to  ask.  First,  then,  how  does  God,  from  a  sinful 
substance,  that  is,  of  human  species,  which  was  wholly  tainted 
by  sin,  take  a  man  without  sin,  as  an  unleavened  lump  from 
that  which  is  leavened  ?  For,  though  the  conception  of  this 
man  be  pure,  and  free  from  the  sin  of  fleshly  gratification,  yet 
the  virgin  herself,  from  whom  he  sprang,  was  conceived  in 
iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  her  mother  bear  her,  since  she  herself 
sinned  in  Adam,  in  whom  all  men  sinned.  Anselm.  Since  it  is 
fitting  for  that  man  to  be  God,  and  also  the  restorer  of  sinners, 
we  doubt  not  that  he  is  wholly  without  sin  ;  yet  will  this  avail 
nothing,  unless  he  be  taken  without  sin,  and  yet  of  a  sinful  sub¬ 
stance.  But,  if  we  cannot  comprehend  in  what  manner  the 
wisdom  of  God  eflTects  this,  we  should  be  surprised,  but  with 
reverence  should  allow  of  a  thing  of  so  great  magnitude  to  re¬ 
main  hidden  from  us.  For  the  restoring  of  human  nature  by 
God,  is  more  wonderful  than  its  creation ;  for  either  was  equally 
easy  for  God ;  but  before  man  was  made,  he  had  not  sinned,  so 
that  he  ought  not  to  be  denied  existence.  But  after  man  was 
made  he  deserv'ed,  by  his  sin,  to  lose  his  existence  together  with 
its  design ;  though  he  never  has  wholly  lost  this,  viz.  that  he 
should  be  one  capable  of  being  punished,  or  of  receiving  God’s 
compassion.  For  neither  of  these  things  could  take  effect  if  he 
were  annihilated.  Therefore  God’s  restoring  man  is  more  won¬ 
derful  than  his  creating  man,  inasmuch  as  it  is  done  for  the 
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sinner  contrary  to  his  deserts ;  while  the  act  of  creation  was  not 
for  the  sinner,  and  was  not  in  opposition  to  man's  deserts.  How 
great  a  thing  it  is,  also,  for  Gk>d  and  man  to  unite  in  one  person, 
that,  while  the  perfection  of  each  nature  is  preserved,  the  same 
being  may  be  both  God  and  man !  Who,  then,  will  dare  to  think 
that  the  human  mind  can  discover  how  wisely,  how  wonderfully, 
so  incomprehensible  a  work  has  been  accomplished  ?  Boso.  I 
allow  that  no  man  can  wholly  discover  so  great  a  mystery  in  this 
life,  and  I  do  not  desire  you  to  do  what  no  man  can  do,  but  only 
to  explain  it  according  to  your  ability.  For  you  will  sooner  con¬ 
vince  me  that  deeper  reasons  he  concealed  in  this  matter,  by 
showing  some  one  that  you  know  of,  than  if,  by  saying  nothing, 
you  make  it  appear  that  you  do  not  understand  any  reason. 
Anselm.  I  see  that  I  cannot  escape  your  importunity ;  but,  if  I 
have  any  power  to  explain  what  you  wish,  let  us  thank  God  for 
it.  But  if  not,  let  the  things  above  said  suffice.  For,  since  it  is 
agreed  that  God  ought  to  become  man,  no  doubt  He  will  not 
lack  the  wisdom  or  the  power  to  effect  this  without  sin.  Boso. 
This  I  readily  allow.  Anselm.  It  was  certainly  proper  that  that 
atonement  which  Christ  made,  should  benefit  not  only  those  who 
lived  at  that  time  but  also  others.  For,  suppose  there  were  a 
king,  against  whom  all  the  people  of  his  provinces  had  rebelled, 
with  but  a  single  exception  of  those  belonging  to  their  race,  and 
that  all  the  rest  were  irretrievably  under  condemnation.  And 
suppose  that  he,  wffio  alone  is  blameless,  had  so  great  favor  wfith 
the  king,  and  so  deep  love  for  us,  as  to  be  both  able  and  willing 
to  save  all  those  who  trusted  in  his  guidance ;  and  this  because 
of  a  certain  very  pleasing  service  which  he  was  about  to  do  for 
the  king,  according  to  his  desire ;  and,  inasmuch  as  those  who 
are  to  be  pardoned  cannot  all  assemble  upon  that  day,  the  king 
grants,  on  account  of  the  greatness  of  the  service  performed, 
that  whoever,  either  before  or  after  the  day  appointed,  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  he  wished  to  obtain  pardon  by  the  work  that  day 
accomplished,  and  to  subscribe  to  the  condition  there  laid  down, 
should  be  freed  from  all  past  guilt ;  and,  if  they  sinned  after  this 
pardon,  and  yet  wished  to  render  atonement,  and  to  be  set  right 
again,  by  the  efficacy  of  this  plan,  they  should  again  be  pardoned, 
only  provided  that  no  one  enter  his  mansion  until  this  thing  be 
accomplished,  by  which  his  sins  are  removed.  In  like  manner, 
since  all  who  are  to  be  saved,  cannot  be  present  at  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ,  yet,  such  virtue  is  there  in  his  death,  that  its  pow’er  is 
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extended  even  to  those  far  remote  in  place  or  time.  But  that  it 
ought  to  benefit  not  merely  those  present  is  plainly  evident,  because 
there  could  not  be  so  many  living  at  the  time  of  his  death  as  are 
necessary  to  complete  the  heavenly  state,  even  if  all  who  were 
upon  the  earth  at  that  time,  were  admitted  to  the  benefits  of 
redemption.  For  the  number  of  evil  angels,  which  must  be 
made  up  from  men,  is  greater  than  the  number  of  men  at  that 
time  living.  Nor  may  we  believe  that,  since  man  was  created, 
there  was  ever  a  time  when  the  world,  with  the  creatures  made 
for  the  use  of  man,  was  so  unprofitable  as  to  contain  no  human 
being  who  had  gained  the  object  for  which  he  was  made.  For 
it  seems  unfitting  that  GJod  should  even  for  a  moment  allow  the 
human  race,  made  to  complete  the  heavenly  state,  and  those 
creatures  which  he  made  for  their  use,  to  exist  in  vain.  Boso. 
You  show  by  correct  reasoning,  such  as  nothing  can  oppose,  that 
there  never  was  a  time  since  man  was  created,  when  there  has 
not  been  some  one  who  was  gaining  that  reconciliation  without 
which  every  man  was  made  in  vain.  So  that  we  rest  upon  this 
as  not  only  proper,  but  also  necessary.  For  if  this  is  more  fit 
and  reasonable  than  that  at  any  time  there  should  be  no  one 
found  fulfilling  the  design  for  which  God  made  man,  and  there 
is  no  further  objection  that  can  be  made  to  this  view,  then  it  is 
necessary  that  there  always  be  some  person  partaking  of  this 
promised  pardon.  And,  therefore,  we  must  not  doubt  that 
Adam  and  Eve  obtained  part  in  that  forgiveness,  though  Divine 
authority  makes  no  mention  of  this.  Anselm.  It  is  also  incredi¬ 
ble  that  God  created  them,  and  unchangeably  determined  to 
make  all  men  from  them,  as  many  as  were  needed  for  the  celes¬ 
tial  state,  and  yet  should  exclude  these  two  from  this  design. 
Boso.  Nay,  undoubtedly  we  ought  to  believe  that  God  made 
them  for  this  purpose,  viz.  to  belong  to  the  number  of  those  for 
whose  sake  they  were  created.  Anselm.  You  understand  it  well. 
But  no  soul,  before  the. death  of  Christ,  could  enter  the  heavenly 
kingdom,  as  I  said  above,  with  regard  to  the  palace  of  the  king. 
Boso.  So  we  believe.  Anselm.  Moreover,  the  virgin,  from  whom 
that  man  was  taken  of  whom  we  are  speaking,  was  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  those  who  were  cleansed  from  their  sins,  before  his  birth, 
and  he  was  born  of  her  in  her  purity.  Boso.  What  you  say 
would  satisfy  me,  were  it  not  that  he  ought  to  be  pure  of  him¬ 
self,  whereas  he  appears  to  have  his  purity  from  his  mother  and 
not  from  himself.  Anselm.  Not  so.  But  as  the  mother’s  purity. 
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which  he  partakes,  was  only  derived  from  him,  he  also  was  pure 
by  and  of  himself. 

Chap.  XVII.  How  he  did  not  die  of  necessity^  though  he  could 
not  he  bom.,  except  as  destined  to  suffer  death. 

Boso.  Thus  far  it  is  well.  But  there  is  yet  another  matter 
that  needs  to  be  looked  into.  For  we  have  said  before,  that  his 
death  was  not  to  be  a  matter  of  necessity ;  yet  now  we  see  that 
his  mother  was  purified  by  the  jiower  of  his  death,  when  without 
this  he  could  not  have  been  born  of  her.  How,  then,  was  not 
his  death  necessary,  when  he  could  not  have  been,  except  in 
view  of  future  death  ?  For  if  he  were  not  to  die,  the  virgin  of 
whom  he  was  born  could  not  be  pure,  since  this  could  only  be 
effected  by  true  faith  in  his  death,  and,  if  she  were  not  pure,  he 
could  not  be  born  of  her.  If,  therefore,  his  death  be  not  a  ne¬ 
cessary  consequence  of  his  being  born  of  the  virgin,  he  never 
could  have  been  born  of  her  at  all;  but  this  is  an  absurdity. 
Anselm.  If  you  had  carefully  noted  the  remarks  made  above, 
you  would  easily  have  discovered  in  them,  I  think,  the  answer 
to  your  question.  Boso.  I  see  not  how.  Anselm.  Did  we  not 
find,  when  considering  the  question  whether  he  would  lie,  that 
there  were  two  senses  of  the  word  power  in  regard  to  it,  the  one 
referring  to  his  disposition,  the  other  to  the>act  itself;  and  that, 
though  having  the  power  to  lie,  he  was  so  constituted  by  nature 
as  not  to  wish  to  lie,  and,  therefore,  deserved  praise  for  his  holi¬ 
ness  in  maintaining  the  truth  ?  Boso.  It  is  so.  Anselm.  In  like 
manner,  with  regard  to  the  preservation  of  his  life,  there  is  the 
power  of  preserving,  and  the  power  of  wishing  to  preserve  it 
And,  when  the  question  is  asked,  whether  the  same  God-man 
could  preserve  his  life,  so  as  never  to  die,  we  must  not  doubt 
that  he  always  had  the  power  to  preserve  his  life,  though  he 
could  not  wish  to  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  death.  And 
since  this  disposition,  which  forever  prevents  him  from  wishing 
tlus,  arises  from  himself,  he  lays  down  his  life  not  of  necessity, 
but  of  free  authority.  Boso.  But  those  powers  were  not  in  all 
respects  similar,  the  power  to  lie  and  the  power  to  preserve  his 
life.  For,  if  he  wished  to  lie,  he  would  of  course  be  able  to ; 
but,  if  he  wished  to  avoid  the  other,  he  could  no  more  do  it  than 
he  could  avoid  being  what  he  is.  For  he  became  man  for  this 
purpose,  and  it  was  on  the  faith  of  his  coming  death,  that  he 
t^ould  receive  birth  from  a  virgin,  as  you  said  above.  Anselm* 
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As  you  think  that  he  could  not  lie,  or  that  his  death  was  neces¬ 
sary,  because  he  could  not  avoid  being  what  he  was,  so  you  can 
assert  that  he  could  not  wish  to  avoid  death,  or  that  he  wished 
to  die  of  necessity,  because  he  could  not  change  the  constitution 
of  his  being;  for  he  did  not  become  man,  in  order  that  he  should 
die,  any  more  than  for  this  purpose,  that  he  should  wish  to  die. 
Wherefore,  as  you  ought  not  to  say  that  he  could  not  help  wish¬ 
ing  to  die,  or  that  it  was  of  necessity  that  he  wished  to  die,  it  is 
equally  improper  to  say  that  he  could  not  avoid  death,  or  that  he 
died  of  necessity.  Boso.  Yes,  since  dying  and  wishing  to  die 
are  included  in  the  same  mode  of  reasoning,  both  would  seem  to 
fall  under  a  like  necessity.  Anselm.  Who  freely  wished  to  be¬ 
come  man,  that  by  the  same  unchanging  desire  he  should  suffer 
death,  and  that  the  virgin  from  whom  that  man  should  be  born, 
might  be  pur^  through  confidence  in  the  certainty  of  this? 
Boso.  God,  the  Son  of  God.  Anselm.  Was  it  not  above  shown, 
that  no  desire  of  God  is  at  all  constrained;  but  that  it  freely 
maintains  itself  in  his  own  unchangeableness,  as  often  as  it  is 
said  that  he  does  anything  necessarily?  Boso.  It  has  been 
clearly  shown.  But  we  see,  on  the  other  hand,  that  what  God 
unchangeably  wishes,  cannot  avoid  being  so,  but  takes  place  of 
necessity.  Wherefore,  if  God  wished  that  man  to  die,  he  could 
but  die.  Because  the  Son  of  God  took  the  nature  of  man  with 
this  desire,  viz.  that  he  should  suffer  death,  you  prove  it  ueces- 
sary  that  this  man  should  not  be  able  to  avoid  death.  Boso.  So 
I  perceive.  Anselm.  Has  it  not  in  like  manner  appeared  from 
the  things  which  have  beep  spoken,  that  the  Son  of  God  and  the 
man  whose  person,  he  took  were  so  united  that  the  same  being 
should  be  both  God  and  man,  the  Son  of  God  and  the  son  of  the 
virgin  ?  Boso.  It  is  so.  Anselm.  Therefore  the  same  man  could 
possibly  both  die  and  avoid  death.  Boso.  I  cannot  deny  it. 
Anselm.  Since,  then,  the  will  of  God  does  nothing  by  any  neces¬ 
sity,  but  of  his  own  power,  and  the  will  of  that  man  was  the 
same  as  the  will  of  God,  he  died  not  necessarily,  but  only  of  his 
own  power.  Boso.  To  your  arguments  I  cannot  object ;  for  nei¬ 
ther  your  propositions  nor  your  inferences  can  I  invalidate  in  the 
least.  But  yet  this  thing,  which  I  have  mentioned,  always  recurs 
to  my  mind ;  that,  if  he  wished  to  avoid  death,  he  could  no  more 
do  it  than  he  could  escape  existence.  For  it  must  have  been 
fixed  that  he  was  to  die,  for  had  it  not  been  true  that  he  was 
about  to  die,  faith  in  his  coming  death  would  not  have  existed, 
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by  which  the  virgin,  who  gave  him  birth,  and  many  others  also, 
were  cleansed  from  their  sin.  Wherefore,  if  he  could  avoid 
death,  he  could  make  untrue  what  was  true.  Anselm.  Why  was 
it  true,  before  he  died,  that  he  was  certainly  to  die  ?  Boso.  Be¬ 
cause  this  was  his  free  and  unchangeable  desire.  Anselm.  If, 
then,  as  you  say,  he  could  not  avoid  death  because  he  was  cer¬ 
tainly  to  die,  and  was,  on  this  account,  certainly  to  die,  because 
it  was  his  free  and  unchangeable  desire,  it  is  clear  that  his  ina¬ 
bility  to  avoid  death  is  nothing  else  but  his  fixed  choice  to  die. 
Boso.  This  is  so ;  but,  whatever  be  the  reason,  it  still  remains 
certain  that  he  could  not  avoid  death,  but  that  it  was  a  neces¬ 
sary  thing  for  him  to  die.  Anselm.  You  make  a  great  ado  about 
nothing,  or,  as  the  saying  is,  you  stumble  at  a  straw.  Boso.  Are 
you  not  forgetting  my  reply  to  the  excuses  you  made  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  our  discussion,  viz.  that  you  should  explain  the  sub¬ 
ject,  not  as  to  learned  men,  but  to  me  and  my  fellow  inquirers  ? 
Suffer  me,  then,  to  question  you  as  my  slowness  and  dullness 
require,  so  that,  as  you  have  begun  thus  far,  you  may  go  on.  to 
settle  all  our  childish  doubts. 

Chap.  XVIII.  a.  How^  with  God^  there  is  neither  necessity  nor 
impossibility ^  and  what  is  a  coercive  necessity^  and  what  one  that  is 
not  so. 

Anselm,  We  have  already  said  that  it  is  improper  to  affirm  of 
God,  that  he  does  anything,  or  that  he  cannot  do  it,  of  necessity. 
For  all  necessity  and  impossibility  is  under  his  control.  But  his 
choice  is  subject  to  no  necessity  nor  impossibility.  For  nothing 
is  necessary  or  impossible  save  as  He  wishes  it.  Nay,  the  very 
choosing  or  refusing  anything,  as  a  necessity  or  an  impossibility, 
is  contrary  to  truth.  Since,  then,  he  does  what  he  chooses  and 
nothing  else,  as  no  necessity  or  impossibility  exists  before  his 
choice  or  refusal,  so  neither  do  they  interfere  with  his  acting  or  not 
acting,  though  it  be  true  that  his  choice  and  action  are  immutable. 
And  as,  when  God  does  a  thing,  since  it  has  been  done,  it  can¬ 
not  be  undone,  but  must  remain  an  actual  fact ;  still,  we  are  not 
correct  in  saying  that  it  is  impossible  for  God  to  prevent  a  past 
action  from  being  what  it  is.  For  there  is  no  necessity  or  impos¬ 
sibility  in  the  case  whatever,  but  the  simple  will  of  God,  which 
chooses  that  truth  should  be  eternally  the  same,  for  he  himself 
is  truth.  Also,  if  he  has  a  fixed  determination  to  do  anything, 
though  his  design  must  be  destined  to  an  accomplishment  before 
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it  comes  to  pass,  yet  there  is  no  coercioti  as  far  as  he  is  con* 
cerned,  either  to  do  it  or  not  to  do  it,  for  his  will  is  the  sole  agent 
in  the  case.  For  when  we  say  that  God  cannot  do  a  thing,  we 
do  not  deny  his  power;  on  the  contrary,  we  imply  that  He  has 
invincible  authority  and  strength.  For  we  mean  simply  this, 
that  nothing  can  compel  God  to  do  the  thing  which  is  said  to  be 
impossible  for  Him.  We  often  use  an  expression  of  this  kind, 
that  a  thing  can  be  when  the  power  is  not  in  itself,  but  in  some¬ 
thing  else ;  and  that  it  cannot  be,  when  the  weakness  does  not 
pertain  to  the  thing  itself,  but  to  something  else.  Thus  we  say  ; 
“  Such  a  man  can  be  bound,”  instead  of  saying  “  Somebody  can 
bind  him and :  ”  He  cannot  be  bound,”  instead  of  “  Nobody 
can  bind  him.”  For  to  be  able  to  be  overcome  is  not  power  but 
weakness,  and  not  to  be  able  to  be  overcome  is  not  weakness 
but  power,  lior  do  we  say  that  God  does  anything  by  necessity, 
because  there  is  any  such  thing  pertaining  to  him,  but  because 
it  exists  in  something  else,  precisely  as  I  said  with  regard  to  the 
affirmation  that  he  cannot  do  anything.  For  necessity  is  always 
either  compulsion  or  restraint ;  and  these  two  kinds  of  necessity 
operate  variously  by  turn,  so  that  the  same  thing  is  both  neces¬ 
sary  and  impossible.  For  whatever  is  obliged  to  exist,  is  also 
prevented  from  non-existence ;  and  that  which  is  compelled  not 
to  exist,  is  prevented  from  existence.  So  that  whatever  exists 
from  necessity,  cannot  avoid  existence,  and  it  is  impossible  for  a 
thing  to  .exist  which  is  under  a  necessity  of  non-existence,  and 
vice  versa.  But  when  we  say  with  regard  to  God,  that  anything 
is  necessary  or  not  necessary,  we  do  not  mean  that,  as  far  as  he 
is  concerned,  there  is  any  necessity  either  coercive  or  prohibitory, 
but  we  mean  that  there  is  a  necessity  in  everything  else,  restrain¬ 
ing  or  driving  them  in  a  particular  way.  Whereas  we  say  the 
Very  opposite  of  God.  For,  when  we  affirm  that  it  is  necessary 
for  God  to  utter  truth,  and  never  to  lie,  we  only  mean  that  such 
is  his  unwavering  disposition  to  maintain  the  truth,  that  of  ne¬ 
cessity  nothing  can  avail  to  make  him  deviate  from  the  truth,  or 
utter  a  lie.  When,  then,  we  say  that  that  man  (who,  by  the 
union  of  persons,  is  also  God,  the  Son  of  God)  could  not  avoid 
death,  or  the  choice  of  death,  after  he  was  born  of  the  virgin,  we 
do  not  imply  that  there  was  in  him  any  weakness  with  regard 
to  preserving,  or  choosing  to  preserve,  his  life,  but  we  refer  to 
the  unchangeableness  of  his  purpose,  by  which  he  freely  became 
man  for  this  design,  viz.  that,  by  persevering  in  his  wish,  he 
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should  suffer  death.  And  this  desire  nothing  could  shake.  For 
it  would  be  rather  weakness  than  power,  if  he  could  wish  to  lie, 
or  deceive,  or  change  his  disposition,  when  before  he  had  chosen 
that  it  should  remain  unchanged.  And,  as  I  said  before,  when 
one  has  freely  determined  to  do  some  good  action,  and  afterwards 
goes  on  to  complete  it,  though,  if  unwilling  to  pay  his  vow,  he 
could  be  compelled  to  do  so,  yet  we  must  not  say  that  he  does 
it  of  necessity,  but  with  the  same  freedom  with  which  he  made 
the  resolution.  For  we  ought  not  to  say  that  anything  is  done, 
or  not  done,  by  necessity  or  weakness,  when  free  choice  is  the 
only  agent  in  the  case.  And,  if  this  is  so  with  regard  to  man, 
much  less  can  we  speak  of  necessity  or  weakness  in  reference 
to  God ;  for  He  does  nothing  except  according  to  his  choice,  and 
his  will  no  force  can  drive  or  restrain.  For  this  end  was  accom* 
plished  by  the  united  natures  of  Christ,  viz.  tllnt  the  Divine 
nature  should  perform  that  part  of  the  work  needful  for  man’s 
restoration,  which  the  human  nature  could  not  do ;  and  that  in 
the  human  should  be  manifested  what  was  inappropriate  to  the 
Divine.  Finally,  the  virgin  herself,  who  was  made  pure  by  faith 
in  him,  so  that  he  might  be  born  of  her,  even  she,  I  say,  never 
believed  that  he  was  to  die,  save  of  his.  own  choice.  For  she 
knew  the  words  of  the  prophet,  who  said  of  him :  “  He  was 
offered  of  his  own  will.”  Therefore,  since  her  faith  was  well 
founded,  it  must  necessarily  turn  out  as  she  believed.  And,  if  it 
perplexes  you  to  have  me  say  that  it  is  necessary,  remember, 
that  the  reality  of  the  virgin’s  faith  was  not  the  cause  of  his  dying 
by  his  own  freewill ;  but,  because  this  was  destined  to  take  place, 
therefore,  her  faith  was  real.  If,  then,  it  be  said  that  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  for  him  to  die  of  his  single  choice,  because  the  antece¬ 
dent  faith  and  prophecy  were  true,  this  is  no  more  than  saying 
that  it  must  be  because  it  was  to  be.  But  such  a  necessity  as 
this  does  not  compel  a  thing  to  be,  but  only  implies  a  necessity 
of  its  existence.  There  is  an  antecedent  necessity,  which  is  the 
cause  of  a  thing,  and  there  is  also  a  subsequent  necessity,  arising 
from  the  thing  itself.  Thus,  when  the  heavens  are  said  to 
revolve,  it  is  an  antecedent  and  efficient  necessity,  for  they  must 
revolve.  But  when  I  say  that  you  speak  of  necessity,  because 
you  are  speaking,  this  is  nothing  but  a  subsequent  and  inopera¬ 
tive  necessity.  For  I  only  mean,  that  it  is  impossible  for  you  to 
•  speak  and  not  to  speak  at  the  same  time,  and  not  that  some  one 
compels  you  to  speak.  For  the  force  of  its  own  nature  makes 
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the  heaven  revolve;  but  no  necessity  obliges  you  to  speak. 
But  wherever  there  is  an  antecedent  necessity,  there  is  also  a 
subsequent  one ;  but  not  vice  versa.  For  we  can  say  that  the 
heaven  revolves  of  necessity,  because  it  revolves ;  but  it  is  not 
likewise  true  that,  because  you  speak,  you  do  it  of  necessity. 
This  subsequent  necessity  pertains  to  everything,  so  that  we 
say:  Whatever  has  been,  necessarily  has  been.  Whatever  is, 
must  be.  Whatever  is  to  be,  of  necessity  will  be.  This  is  that 
necessity  which  Aristotle  treats  of  (“de  propositionibus  singula- 
ribus  et  futuris”),  and  which  seems  to  destroy  any  alternative, 
and  to  ascribe  a  necessity  to  all  things.  By  this  subsequent  and 
imperative  necessity,  was  it  necessary  (since  the  belief  and  pro¬ 
phecy  concerning  Christ  were  true,  that  he  would  die  of  his  own 
freewill),  that  it  should  be  so.  For  this  he  became  man ;  for 
this  he  did  and  suffered  all  things  undertaken  by  him ;  for  this 
he  chose  as  he  did.  For  therefore  were  th6y  necessary,  because 
they  were  to  be,  and  they  were  to  be  because  they  were,  and 
they  were  because  they  were ;  and,  if  you  wish  to  know  the  real 
necessity  of  all  things  which  he  did  and  suffered,  know  that  they 
were  of  necessity,  because  he  wished  them  to  be.  But  no  neces¬ 
sity  preceded  his  will.  Wherefore  if  they  were  not,  save  by  his 
will,  then,  had  he  not  willed,  they  would  not  have  existed.  So 
then,  no  one  took  his  life  from  him,  but  he  laid  it  down  of  him¬ 
self,  and  took  it  again ;  for  he  had  power  to  lay  it  down  and  to 
take  it  again,  as  he  himself  said.  Boso.  You  have  satisfied  me 
that  it  cannot  be  proved  that  he  was  subjected  to  death  by  any 
necessity ;  and  I  cannot  regret  my  importunity  in  urging  you  to 
make  this  explanation.  Anselm.  I  think  we  have  shown  with 
sufficient  clearness,  how  it  was  that  God  took  a  man  without  sin 
from  a  sinful  substance ;  but  I  would  on  no  account  deny  that 
there  is  no  other  explanation  than  this  which  we  have  given,  for 
God  can  certainly  do  what  human  reason  cannot  grasp.  But 
since  this  appears  adeq^iate,  and  since  in  search  of  other  argu¬ 
ments  we  should  involve  ourselves  in  such  questions  as  that  of 
original  sin',  and  how  it  was  transmitted  by  our  first  parents  to 
all  mankind,  except  this  man  of  whom  we  are  speaking ;  and 
since,  also,  we  should'  be  drawn  into  various  other  questions, 
each  demanding  its  own  separate  consideration ;  let  us  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  this  account  of  the  matter,  and  go  on  to  complete  our 
intended  work.  Boso.  As  you  choose ;  but  with  this  condition, 
that,  by  the  help  of  God,  you  will  sometime  give  this  other  expla* 
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nation,  which  you  owe  me,  as  it  were,  but  which  now  you  avoid 
discussing.  Anselm.  Inasmuch  as  I  entertain  this  desire  myself, 
I  will  not  refuse  you ;  but  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  future 
events,  I  dare  not  promise  you,  but  commend  it  to  the  will  of 
God.  But  say  now,  what  remains  to  be  unravelled  with  regard 
to  the  question  which  you  proposed  in  the  first  place,  and  which 
involves  many  others  with  it?  Boso.  The  substance  of  the 
inquiry  was  this,  why  God  became  man,  for  the  purpose  of  sav¬ 
ing  men  by  his  death,  when  He  could  have  done  it  in  some  other 
way.  And  you,  by  numerous  and  positive  reasons,  have  shown, 
that  the  restoring  of  manj^ind  ought  not  to  take  place,  and  could 
not,  without  man  paid  the  debt  which  he  owed  God  for  his  sin. 
And  this  debt  was  so  great,  that,  while  none  but  man  must  solve 
the  debt,  none  but  God  was  able  to  do  it ;  so  that  he  who  does 
it,  must  be  both  God  and  man.  And  hence  arises  a  necessity 
that  God  should  ta^e  man  into  unity  with  his  own  person ;  so 
that  he  who  in  his  own  nature  was  bound  to  pay  the  debt,  but 
could  not,  might  be  able  to  do  it  in  the  person  of  God.  In  fine, 
you  have  shown'  that  that  man,  who  was  also  God,  must  be 
formed  from  the  virgin,  and  from  the  person  of  the  Son  of  God, 
and  that  he  could  be  taken  without  sin,  though  from  a  sinful 
substance.  Moreover,  you  have  clearly  shown  the  life  of  this 
man  to  have  been  so  excellent  and  so  glorious  as  to  make  ample 
satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  and  even  infinitely 
more.  It  now,  therefore,  remains  to  be  shown,  how  that  pay¬ 
ment  is  made  to  God  for  the  sins  of  men. 

Chap.  XVIII.  b.  Hmo  Chiist's  life  is  paid  to  God  for  the  sins 
of  men,  and  in  what  sense  Christ  aught,  and  in  ichat  sense  he  ought 
not,  or  was  not  hound,  to  suffer. 

Anselm.  If  he  allowed  himself  to  be  slain  for  the  sake  *of 
justice,  did  he  not  give  his  life  for  the  honor  of  God  ?  Boso.  It 
should  seem  so,  but  I  cannot  understand,  although  I  do  not 
doubt  it,  how  he  could  do  this  reasonably.  If  I  saw  how  he  could 
be  perfectly  holy,  and  yet  forever  preserve  his  life,  I  would 
acknowledge  that  he  freely  gave,  for  the  honor  of  God,  such  a 
gift  as  surpasses  all  things  else  but  God  himself,  and  is  able  to 
atone  for  all  the  sins  of  men.  Anselm.  Do  you  not  perceive 
that  when  he  bore  With  gentle  patience  the  insults  put  upon 
him,  violence  and  even  crucifixion  among  thieves  that  he  might 
maintain  strict  holiness ;  by  this  he  set  men  an  example  that 
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they  should  never  turn  aside  from  the  holiness  due  to  God  on 
account  of  personal  sacrifice  ?  But  how  could  he  have  done 
tliis,  had  he,  as  he  might  have  done,  avoided  the  death  brought 
upon  him  for  such  a  reason  ?  Boso.  But  surely  there  was  no 
need  of  this,  for  many  persons  before  his  coming,  and  John  the 
Baptist  after  his  coming  but  before  his  death,  had  sufficiently 
enforced  this  example,  by  nobly  dying  for  the  sake  of  the  truth. 
Anselm.  No  man,  except  this  one,  ever  gave  to  God  what  he 
was  not  obliged  to  lose,  or  paid  a  debt  he  did  not  owe.  But  he 
freely  offered  to  the  Father  what  there  was  no  need  of  his  ever 
losing,  and  paid  for  sinners  what  he  owed  not  for  himself. 
Therefore  he  set  a  much  nobler  example,  that  each  one  should 
not  hesitate  to  give  to  God,  for  himself,  what  he  must  at  any 
rate  lose  before  long,  since  it  was  the  voice  of  reason ;  for  he, 
when  not  in  want  of  anything  for  himself,  and  not  compelled  by 
others,  who  deserved  nothing  of  him  but  punishment,  gave  so 
precious  a  life,  even  the  life  of  so  illustrious  a  personage,  with 
such  willingness.  Boso.  You  very  nearly  meet  my  wishes ;  but 
suffer  me  to  make  one  inquiry,  which  you  may  think  foolish,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  I  find  no  easy  thing  to  answer.  You  say 
that  when  he  died,  he  gave  what  he  did  not  owe.  But  no  one 
will  deny  that  it  was  better  for  him,  or  that  so  doing  he  pleased 
God  more,  than  if  he  had  not  done  it.  Nor  will  any  one  say 
that  he  was  not  bound  to  do  what  was  best  to  be  done,  and  what 
he  knew  would  be  more  pleasing  to  God.  How  then  can  we 
affirm  that  he  did  not  owe  God  the  thing  which  he  did,  that  is, 
the  thing  which  he  knew  to  be  best  and  most  pleasing  to  God,  and, 
especially,  since  every  creature  owes  God  all  that  he  is  and  all 
that  he  knows,  and  all  that  he  is  capable  of?  Anselm.  Though 
the  creature  has  nothing  of  himself,  yet  when  God  grants  him 
the  liberty  of  doing  or  not  doing  a  thing,  he  leaves  the  alterna¬ 
tive  with  him,  so  that,  though  one  is  better  than  the  other,  yet 
neither  is  positively  freed.  And,  whichever  he  does,  it  may  be 
said  that  he  ought  to  do  it ;  and  if  he  takes  the  better  choice,  he 
deserves  a  reward ;  because  he  renders  freely  what  is  his  own. 
For,  though  celibacy  be  better  than  marriage,  yet  neither  is  abso¬ 
lutely  enjoined  upon  man ;  so  that  both  he  who  chooses  mar¬ 
riage  and  he  who  prefers  celibacy,  may  be  said  to  do  as  they 
ought  For  no  one  says  that  either  celibacy  or  marriage  ought 
not  to  be  chosen ;  but  we  say,  that  what  a  man  esteems  best, 
before  taking  action  upon  any  of  these  things,  this  he  ought  to 
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do.  And  if  a  man  preserves  his  celibacy,  as  a  free  gift  offered 
to  God,  he  looks  for  a  reward.  *  When  you  say  that  the  creature 
owes  God  what  he  knows  to  be  the  better  choice,  and  what  he 
is  able  to  do,  if  you  mean  that  he  owes  it  as  a  debt,  without 
implying  any  command  on  the  part  of  God,  it  is  not  always  trae. 
Thus,  as  I  have  already  said,  a  man  is  not  bound  to  celibacy  as 
a  debt,  but  ought  to  try  matrimony  if  he  prefers  it.  And  if  you 
are  unable  to  understand  the  use  of  this  word  “  debere"  when 
no  debt  is  implied,  let  me  inform  you,  that  we  use  the  word 
^^dehere"  precisely  as  we  sometimes  do  the  words  ''posse”  and 
"  non  posse”  and  also  "  necessitas,”  when  the  ability,  etc.,  is  not 
in  the  things  themselves,  but  in  something  else.  When,  for 
instance,  we  say  that  the  poor  ought  to  receive  alms  from  the 
rich,  we  mean  that  the  rich  ought  to  bestow  alms  upon  the  poor. 
For  this  is  a  debt  not  owed  by  the  poor  but  by  the  rich.  We 
also  say  that  God  ought  to  be  exalted  over  t^l,  not  because  there 
is  any  obligation  resting  upon  him,  but  because  all  things  ought 
to  be  subject  to  him.  And  he  wishes  that  all  creatures  should 
be  what  they  ought ;  for  what  God  wishes  to  be.  He  ought  to 
be.  And,  in  like  manner,  when  any  creature  wishes  to  do  a 
thing  that  is  left  entirely  at  his  own  disposal,  we  say  that  he 
ought  to  do  it,  for  he  ought  to  be  what  he  wishes  to  be.  So  our 
Lord  Jesus,  when  he  wished,  as  we  have  said,  to  suffer  death, 
ohght  to  have  done  precisely  what  he  did ;  because  he  ought  to 
be  what  he  wished,  and  was  not  bound  to  do  anything  as  a 
debt.  As  he  is  both  God  and  man,  in  connection  with  his 
human  nature,  which  made  him  a  man,  he  must  also  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Divine  nature  that  control  over  himself,  which 
freed  him  from  all  obligation,  except  to  do  as  he  chose.  In  like 
manner,  as  one  person  of  the  Trinity,  he  must  have  had  what¬ 
ever  he  possessed  of  his  own  right,  so  as  to  be  complete  in  him¬ 
self,  and  could  not  have  been  under  obligations  to  another,  nor 
have  need  of  giving  anything  in  order  to  be  repaid  himself. 
£oso.  Now  I  see  clearly,  that  he  did  not  give  himself  up  to  die, 
for  the  honor  of  God,  as  a  debt ;  for  this  ray  own  reason  proves, 
and  yet  he  ought  to  have  done  what  he  did.  Anselm.  That 
honor  certainly  belongs  to  the  whole  Trinity ;  and,  since  he  is 
very  God,  the  Son  of  God,  he  offered  himself  for  his  own 
honor,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
that  is,  he  gave  his  humanity  to  his  Divinity,  which  is  one  person 
of  liie  Triune  God.  But,  though  we  express  our  idea  more  defi- 
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nitely  by  clinging  to  the  precise  truth,  yet  we  may  say,  accord- . 
ing  to  our  custom,  that  the  Son  freely  gave  himself  to  the 
Father.  For  thus,  we  plainly  affirm,  that  in  speaking  of  one 
person  we  understand  the  whole  Deity,  to  whom  as  man  he 
offered  himself.  And,  by  the  names  of  Father  and  Son,  a 
wondrous  depth  of  devotion  is  excited  in  the  hearts  of  the 
hearers,  when  it  is  said  that  the  Son  supplicates  the  Father  on 
our  behalf.  Boso.  This  I  readily  acknowledge. 

Chap.  XIX.  Haw  human  scdvation  follows  upon  his  death. 

Anselm.  Let  us  now  observe,  if  we  can,  how  the  salvation  of 
men  rests  on  this.  Boso.  This  is  the  very  wish  of  my  heart. 
For,  although  I  think  I  understand  you,  yet  I  wish  to  get  from 
you  the  close  chain  of  argument.  Anselm.  There  is  nb  need  of 
explaining  how  precious  was  the  gift,  which  the  Son  freely 
gave.  Boso.  Thatjs  clear  enough  already.  Anselm.  But  you 
surely  will  not  think  that  he  deserves  no  reward,  who  freely 
gave  so  great  a  gift  to  God.  Boso.  I  see  that  it  is  necessary  for 
the  Father  to  reward  the  Son  ;  else  he  is  either  unjust  in  not 
wishing  to  do  it,  or  weak  in  not  being  able  to  do  it ;  but  neither 
of  these  things  can  be  attributed  to  God.  Anselm.  He  who 
rewards  another,  either  gives  him  something  which  he  does  not 
have,  or  else  remits  some  rightful  claim  upon  him.  But  anterior 
to  the  great  offering  of  the  Son,  all  things  belonging  to  the 
Father  were  his,  nor  did  he  ever  owe  anything,  which  could  be 
forgiven  him.  How  then  can  a  reward  be  bestowed  on  one 
who  needs  nothing,  and  to  whom  no  gift  or  release  can  be 
made  ?  Boso.  I  see,  on  the  one  hand,  a  necessity  for  a  reward, 
and  on  the  other,  it  appears  impossible  ;  for^God  must  necessa¬ 
rily  render  payment  for  what  He  owes,  and  yet  there  is  no  one 
to  receive  it.  Anselm.  But  if  a  reward  so  large  and  so  de¬ 
served  is  not  given  to  him  or  any  one  else,  then  it  will  almost 
appear  as  if  the  Son  had  done  this  great  work  in  vain.  Boso. 
Such  a  supposition  is  impious.  Anselm.  The  reward  then  must 
be  bestowed  upon  some  one  else,  for  it  cannot  be  upon  him. 
Boso.  This  is  necessarily  so.  Anselm.  Had  the  Son  wished  to 
give  some  one  else  what  was  due  to  him,  could  the  Father  right¬ 
fully  prevent  it,  or  refuse  to  give  it  to  the  other  person  ?  Boso. 
No !  but  I  think  it  would  be  both  just  and  necessary  that  the 
gift  should  be  given  by  the  Father  to  whomsoever  the  Son 
wished ;  because  the  Son  should  be  allowed  to  give  away  what 
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is  his  own,  and  the  Father  cannot  bestow  it  at  all  except  upon 
some  other  person.  Anselm.  Upon  whom  would  he  more  pro¬ 
perly  bestow  the  reward  accruing  from  his  death,  than  upon 
those  for  whose  salvation,  as  right  reason  teaches,  he  became 
man ;  and  for  whose  sake,  as  we  have  already  said,  he  left  an 
example  of  suffering  death,  to  preserve  holiness  ?  For  surely 
in  vain  will  men  imitate  him,  if  they  be  not  also  partakers  of 
his  reward.  Or  whom  could  he  more  justly  make  heirs  of  the 
inheritance,  which  he  does  not  need,  and  of  the  superfluity  of 
his  possessions,  than  his  parents  and  brethren?  Wliat  more 
proper,  than  that,  when  he  beholds  so  many  of  them  weighed 
down  by  so  heavy  a  debt,  and  wasting  through  poverty,  in  the 
depth  of  their  miseries,  he  should  remit  the  debt  incurred  by 
their  sins,  and  give  them  what  their  transgressions  had  for¬ 
feited  ?  Boso.  The  universe  can  hear  of  nothing  more  reasona¬ 
ble,  more  sweet,  more  desirable.  And  I  receive  such  confidence 
from  this,  that  I  cannot  describe  the  joy,  with  which  my  heart 
exults.  For  it  seems  to  me,  that  GJod  can  reject  none,  who 
come  to  him  in  this  name.  Anselm.  Certainly  not,  if  he  come 
aright.  And  the  Scriptures,  which  rest  on  solid  truth,  as  on  a 
firm  foundation,  and  which,  by  the  help  of  God,  we  have  some¬ 
what  examined,  —  the  Scriptures,  I  say,  show  us  how  to  ap¬ 
proach  in  order  to  share  such  favor,  and  how  we  ought  to  live 
under  it.  Boso.  And  whatever  is  built  on  this  foundation,  is 
founded  on  an  immovable  rock.  Anselm.  1  think  I  have  nearly 
enough  answered  your  inquiry,  though  I  might  do  it  still  more 
fully,  and  there  are  doubtless  many  reasons,  which  are  beyond 
me,  and  which  mortal  ken  does  not  reach.  It  is  also  plain  that 
God  had  no  need  of  doing  the  thing  spoken  of;  but  eternal 
truth  demanded  it.  For  though  God  is  said  to  have  done  what 
that  man  did,  on  account  of  the  personal  union  made  ;  yet  God 
was  in  no  need  of  descending  from  heaven  to  conquer  the  devil, 
nor  of  contending  against  him  in  holiness  to  free  mankind.  But 
God  demanded  that  man  should  conquer  the  devil,  so  that  he 
who  had  offended  by  sin,  should  atone  by  holiness.  As  God 
owed  nothing  to  the  devil  but  punishment,  so  man  must  only 
make  amends  by  cx>nquering  the  devil,  as  man  had  already  been 
conquered  by  him.  But  whatever  was  demanded  of  man,  he 
owed  to  God  and  not  to  the  devil. 
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Chap.  XX.  How  great  and  how  just  is  Clod's  compassion. 

Now  we  have  found  the  compassion  of  God,  which  appeared 
lost  to  you,  when  we  were  considering  God’s  holiness  and  man’s 
sin ;  we  have  found  it,  I  say,  so  great,  and  so  consistent  with  his 
holiness,  as  to  be  incomparably  above  anything  that  can  be  con¬ 
ceived.  For  what  compassion  can  excel  these  words  of  the 
Father,  addressed  to  the  sinner  doomed  to  eternal  torments,  and 
having  no  way  of  escape :  “  Take  my  only  begotten  Son,  and 
make  him  an  offering  for  yourself ;  ”  or  these  words  of  the  Son : 

Take  me,  and  ransom  your  souls.”  For  these  are  the  voices 
they  utter,  when  inviting  and  leading  us  to  faith  in  the  Gospel. 
Or,  can  anything  be  more  just,  than  for  Him  to  remit  all  debt, 
since  he  has  earned  a  reward  greater  than  all  debt,  if  given  with 
the  love  which  he  deserves. 

Chap.  XXI.  How  it  is  impossible  for  the  devil  to  he  reconciled. 

If  you  carefully  consider  the  scheme  of  human  salvation,  you 
will  perceive  the  reconciliation  of  the  devil,  of  which  you  made 
inquiry,  to  be  impossible.  For,  as  man  could  not  be  reconciled 
but  by  the  death  of  the  God-man,  by  whose  holiness  the  loss 
occasioned  by  man’s  sin  should  be  made  up;  so  fallen  angels 
cannot  be  saved  but  by  the  death  of  a  God-angel,  who  by  his 
holiness  may  repair  the  evil  occasioned  by  the  sins  of  his  com¬ 
panions.  And  as  man  must  not  be  restored  by  a  man  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  race,  though  of  the  same  nature,  so  no  angel  ought  to  be 
saved  by  any  other  angel,  though  all  were  of  the  same  nature, 
for  they  are  not  like  men,  all  of  the  same  race.  For  all  angels 
were  not  sprung  from  one,  as  all  men  were.  And  there  is  another 
objection  to  their  restoration,  viz.  that,  as  they  fell  with  none  to 
plot  their  fall,  so  they  must  rise  with  none  to  aid  them ;  but  this 
is  impossible.  But  otherwise  they  cannot  be  restored  to  their 
original  dignity.  For,  had  they  not  sinned,  they  would  have 
been  confirmed  in  virtue  without  any  foreign  aid,  simply  by  the 
power  given  to  them  from  the  first.  And,  therefore,  if  any  one 
thinks  that  the  redemption  of  our  Lord  ought  to  be  extended 
even  to  the  fallen  angels,  he  is  convinced  by  reason,  for  by  rea¬ 
son  he  has  been  deceived.  And  I  do  not  say  this,  as  if  to  deny 
that  the  virtue  of  his  death  far  exceeds  all  the  sins  of  men  and 
angels,  but  because  infallible  reason  rejects  the  reconciliation  of 
the  fallen  angels. 
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Chap.  XXII.  How  the  truth  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  is 
shmon  in  the  things  which  have  been  said. 

Boso.  All  things  which  you  have  said  seem  to  me  reasonable 
and  incontrovertible.  And  by  the  solution  of  the  single  question 
proposed,  do  I  see  the  truth  of  all  that  is  contained  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testament.  For,  in  proving  that  God  became  man 
by  necessity,  leaving  out  what  was  taken  from  the  Bible,  viz. 
the  remarks  on  the  persons  of  the  Trinity,  and  on  Adam,  you 
convince  both  Jews  and  Pagans,  by  the  mere  force  of  reason. 
And  the  God-man  himself  originates  the  New  Testament, 
and  approves  the  Old.  And,  as  we  must  acknowledge  him  to 
be  true,  so  no  one  can  dissent  from  anything  contained  in  these 
books.  Anselm.  If  we  have  said  .anything  that  needs  correction, 
I  am  willing  to  make  the  correction,  if  it  be  a  reasonable  one. 
But,  if  the  conclusions  which  we  have  arrived  at  by  reason, 
seem  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  truth,  then  ought  we  to 
attribute  it,  not  to  ourselves,  but  to  God,  who  is  blessed  forever. 
Amen. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  NARRATIVE  OF  THE  CREATION  IN  GENESIS. 

By  Rev.  John  0.  Means,  East  Medway,  Mass. 

It  is  proposed  to  give  an  exposition  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  with  the  first  three  verses  of  the  second  chapter,  which 
complete  the  narrative  of  the  creation. 

The  object  is,  to  learn  what  God  teaches  in  this  portion  of 
Scripture.  It  is  important  to  bear  this  in  mind.  We  receive 
the  Bible  as  written  by  Divine  inspiration.  This  passage,  espe-> 
cially,  must  be  regarded  as  purely  matter  of  revelation.  These 
facts  could  not  be  known  in  any  other  way.  No  human  being 
Was  present  to  observe  these  scenes.  This  is,  in  the  absolute 
6ense,  a  Divine  communication.  Our  object,  then,  is  to  learn 
What  God  designs  to  communicate. 
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This  relieves  us  from  discussing  the  question,  whether  Moses 
wrote  this  narrative ;  and  if  he  did,  whether  he  consulted  pre¬ 
vious  documents.  It  also  renders  it  needless  to  ask,  how  Moses 
understood  it,  and  what  he  meant  to  teach.  The  writer  of  this 
passage  was  the  channel  through  which  the  revelation  was 
made.  He  may  have  comprehended  it ;  and  he  may  not.  It 
would  confirm  our  judgment,  to  find  that  the  writer  —  who  is 
believed  to  be  Moses  —  received  the  same  meaning  we  put  upon 
it  But  it  is  possible  he  did  not  fully  comprehend  it.  He  might 
be  inspired  to  record  the  revelation  without  being  inspired  to 
interpret  it.  As  much  as  he  knew  may  have  been  correct 
But  there  may  have  been  more  included  than  he  could  compre¬ 
hend.  The  Apostle  Peter  represents  the  prophets  who  pre¬ 
dicted  the  sufferings  of  Christ  as  not  knowing  what  the  spirit  of 
Christ  which  was  in  them  did  signify,  when  it  testified  before¬ 
hand  of  the  suflTerings  of  Christ  (1  Peter  1: 11).  So  Moses  might 
be  commissioned  to  record  this  Divine  statement  of  the  work  of 
creation,  without  being  able  to  understand  it  fully  himself.  It  is 
objected  to  some  explanations  of  this  chapter,  that  Moses  could 
not  have  known  what  they  imply,  and  therefore  they  are  not 
true.  If  it  is  Moses  speaking  here,  then  no  sense  can  be  put  on 
the  words  which  Moses  did  not  intend.  But  if,  as  we  maintain, 
it  is  God  speaking  through  Moses,  then  the  only  question  is, 
what  does  God  teach  in  these  words  ? 

By  making  it  our  object,  however,  to  discover  the  meaning 
God  intends  to  convey,  there  is  no  room  for  arbitrary  interpreta¬ 
tions.  There  are  two  conditions  by  which  the  explanation  is 
necessarily  limited :  It  must  be  such  as  the  language  will  allow, 
and  it  must  be  such  as  is  consistent  with  what  God  teaches  else¬ 
where.  It  must  be  consistent  with  the  language  of  the  revela¬ 
tion.  It  must  not  contradict  that  language.  It  must  express  all 
that  the  language  expresses.  It  will  be  no  explanation  unless  it 
explains  all  and  denies  nothing  that  the  words  mean.  But  it  may 
go  beyond  the  record,  or  it  may  not,  without  being  inconsistent 
with  it.  If  the  explanation  contains  more  than  the  record,  it  is 
not  necessarily  inconsistent  with  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
necessary  to  gather  such  a  meaning  from  the  language  as  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  other  revelations  of  God.  No  one  can  question 
that  God  has  given  man  knowledge  in  other  ways  besides  in  the 
Bible.  However  we  distrust  reason,  there  are  truths  discovered 
by  it  which  admit  of  no  question.  And  this  special  revelation 
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cannot  be  inconsistent  with  them.  There  must  be  such  a  mean¬ 
ing  in  the  record  as  will  harmonize  with  other  truths. 

To  understand  this  chapter,  then,  we  must  attend  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  language  and  to  the  facts  of  science.  Some  look  only 
to  philology,  and  say  it  teaches  this.  Others  look  only  to  science, 
and  say  it  ought  to  teach,  and,  therefore,  does  teach,  that.  A 
true  interpretation  will  harmonize  the  demands  of  the  text  and 
the  demands  of  science. 

It  will  clear  the  way  for  subsequent  progress  to  make  some 
preliminary  statements. 

1.  There  is  an  apparent  conflict  between  the  record  and  science. 
It  is  well  to  concede  this.  It  has  always  been  a  perplexing 
chapter.  The  earliest  commentators  exercised  their  ingenuity 
upon  it  The  discoveries  of  astronomy  opened  new  difliculties. 
Geology  has  seemed  to  conflict  with  it.  Some  maintain  there 
is  no  difficulty.  But  this  is  not  the  feeling  of  persons  of  mode¬ 
rate  intelligence.  There  are  those  who  know  so  little  of  science 
that  they  are  at  ease.  There  are  others  who  know  so  much 
that  they  find  no  difficulty.  But  to  the  great  body  of  Christians 
there  are  perplejcities  in  this  chapter,  arising  from  an  apparent 
conflict  between  its  statements  and  well-estabUshed  scientific 
truths. 

2.  But,  in  the  second  place,  it  must  be  understood  there  is  no 
real  conflict.  It  is  only  apparent.  We  believe  this  record  Wo 
believe  the  facts  of  science.  And  we  believe  they  are  consist¬ 
ent  There  is  a  way  in  which  they  may  be  reconciled.  Our 
object  is,  to  find  this  out  And  we  shall  keep  trying  till  we  suc¬ 
ceed.  Because  the  consistency  may  not  now  appear,  we  do  not 
set  aside  either  the  Bible  or  science.  It  is  unphilosophical  to 
give  up  the  Bible,  and  it  is  unscriptural  to  renounce  science. 
They  are  both  true,  and  the  truth  of  each  will  yet  be  made  to 
appear.  Difficulties  which  seemed  insurmountable  have  been 
removed.  The  progress  of  knowledge  has  cleared  up  obscuri¬ 
ties.  The  difficulties  we  are  called  to  meet  are  not  so  great  as 
those  which  staggered  the  theologians  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Those  difficulties  have  been  removed  by  further  investi¬ 
gations,  without  any  sacrifice  of  truth.  We  believe  this  will  be 
the  case  in  regard  to  the  geological  perplexities  of  this  chapter. 
We  may  wait  for  further  light,  instead  of  asserting  or  denying 
too  positively.  No  one  can  shake  our  confidence  in  the  truth  of 
the  Bible.  The  evidence  for  it  is  so  strong  that  it  cannot  be 
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set  aside.  It  is  tme,  we  may  misapprehend  it.  But  the  truth 
is  there,  and  what  is  there  is  the  truth.  And  so  there  are  facts 
in  science  which  cannot  be  set  aside.  The  dogmatism  which 
denies  these  facts  denies  the  reliableness  of  our  faculties.  And 
if  our  faculties  are  not  to  be  tmsted,  we  cannot  trust  them  to 
study  the  Bible.^ 

3,  While  we  are  to  believe  there  is  no  real  conflict,  we  are  not 
to  expect  to  clear  up  every  difficulty. 

Let  it  be  understood,  that  we  are  unable  to  reconcile  every* 
thing  to  our  satisfaction.  Those  who  say  there  is  a  real  contra¬ 
diction  between  the  cosmogony  of  Moses  and  the  teachings  of 
science,  go  too  far,  when  they  demand  that  we  clear  up  the  mat¬ 
ter,  if  it  can  be  cleared  up.  Because  we  cannot  solve  the  diffi¬ 
culties  noWy  it  does  not  prove  that  we  may  not  be  able  to,  by  and 
by.  It  is  unreasonable  to  demand  that  all  difficulties  be  removed 
at  once.  No  one  fully  understands  the  record  as  yet ;  and  no 
one  has  grasped  all  the  facts  of  science.  There  are  no  inspired 
commentators  of  Moses.  No  one  knows  the  mind  of  God  so 
fully  that  he  has  the  right  to  say :  This  is  the  meaning  of  God 
in  this  chapter.  There  are  men  who  thus  pronounce,  it  is  trae. 
But  their  assurance  is  in  an  unwise  proportion  to  their  knowl¬ 
edge.  And  then,  the  sciences  are  as  yet  in  their  infancy.  They 
are  growing.  They  have  not  nearly  attained  completeness. 
There  are  changes  in  the  views  of  those  most  conversant  with 
the  sciences.  In  the  nature  of  things,  all  difficulties  can  be 
removed  only  when  the  sciences  are  complete.  When  all  pos¬ 
sible  facts  are  known  and  registered  in  their  right  places,  when 
the  science  which  is  now  but  a  segment  of  a  circle  is  rounded 
to  completeness,  it  will  be  fair  to  ask :  Does  revelation  tell  the 
same  story?  And  the  man -to  answer  that  question  must  have 
a  perfect  comprehension  of  the  Scriptures.  An  inspired  Bible 
interpreted  by  an  inspired  commentator,  and  a  complete  science 
understood  by  the  same  mind,  is  essential  to  remove  every  diffi¬ 
culty.  We  should  not  expect  this  at  present.  It  becomes  us  to 
be  modest  and  believing. 

We  concede  that  there  is  an  apparent  conflict  between  this 
chapter  and  the  indications  of  science.  We  deny  that  there  is  a 

^  On  the  apparent  conflicts  between  science  and  revelation,  see  the  admirable 
Article  of  President  Hitchcock,  entitled :  The  Relations  and  Consequent  Mu- 
tnal  Duties  between  the  Philosopher  and  the  Theologian,  in  this  Review,  Vol.  X 
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real  contradiction.  We  do  not  expect  to  clear  up  every  difficulty. 
It  16  enough  to  suggest  possible  methods  of  reconciliation. 

4.  Before  considering  any  suggestions,  however,  it  must  be 
understood  that  we  have  in  this  chapter  a  record  of facts.  That 
this  purports  to  be  a  veritable  narrative  of  real  events,  appears  on 
the  face  of  it  No  one  would  think  of  denying  it,  but  to  avoid 
difficulties. 

Some  suppose  this  is  a  statement  of  the  notions  prevalent 
when  the  book  was  written,  and  that  it  has  no  more  ground  of 
belief  than  the  cosmogony  of  the  Egyptians.  It  is  said  there 
were,  probably,  existing  documents,  written  by  different  persons, 
from  which  Moses  compiled  this  account.  The  style  of  the  nar¬ 
ration,  the  different  forms  of  the  words  by  which  God  is  desig¬ 
nated,  in  this  and  the  succeeding  chapters,  indicate  different 
authors.^ 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  question  how  the  author  of 
the  cosmogony  received  his  knowledge.  There  would  be  no 
discredit  to  the  truth,  if  it  should  appear  that  Moses  wrote  by 
consulting  existing  documents,  as  Luke  wrote  the  Acts  by  the 
use  of  existing  materials.  But  it  must  be  understood  that  Moses 
did  not  gather  fables,  which  were  passing  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
and  make  them  history.  The  supposition  of  preexisting  mate¬ 
rials  is  used  to  shake  the  authority  of  the  record.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose,  it  cannot  be  maintained.  It  may  be  that  these  facts  had 
been  communicated  to  men  before  Moses  lived.  There  is  noth-> 
ing  improbable  in  supposing  that  Adam,  and  Enoch,  and  Noah, 
and  Abraham,  knew  them.  From  them  they  might  be  transmit¬ 
ted  till  Moses  incorporated  them  in  this  record.  The  only  point 
which  is  vital  is,  that,  as  they  exist  here,  they  were  revealed  by 
God.  They  could  not  be  known  by  eye  witnesses.  If  they  are 
not  revelations,  they  are  myths.  The  point  we  make  is,  that 
however  they  were  suggested  to  Moses,  whether  through  the 
patriarchs,  or  by  immediate  communication,  they  are  from  God. 
The  original  narrator,  whoever  he  was,  received  these  facts  from 
God.  If  Moses  did  not  receive  them  directly,  he  was  guided  in 
selecting  what  was  true  in  previous  accounts ;  he  was  guided  in 
recording  all  the  truth  in  them ;  and  he  was  made  to  present  the 

^  The  English  reader  will  find  the  speculations  on  this  matter  well  presented 
in  Theodore  Parker’s  translation  of  De  Wette  on  the  Old  Testament,  with  Addi¬ 
tions,  Vol.  11.  4  76.  pp.  150  seq.,  where  references  are  giren  to  most  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  advocates  of  the  Jehovah  and  Elohim  hypothesis. 
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truth  in  its  just  relations.  So  far  as  any  avoid  the  difficulties  of 
this  chapter,  by  saying :  It  is  the  Egyptian  cosmogony  reiwo- 
duced  by  Moses ;  the  ground  we  take  is,  that  this  is  no  thewy  of 
man,  it  is  a  veritable  record  of  facts. 

5.  While  we  thus  assume  the  simple  and  entire  truth  of  the 
Mosaic  narrative,  we  also  maintain  that  science  has  disclosed 
veritable  facts  in  the  material  universe. 

There  is  an  important ‘  distinction  between  the  facts  of  sci¬ 
ence  and  the  theories  of  scientific  men.  The  facts  are  one 
thing.  The  theories  proposed  to  account  for  the  facts,  the 
methods  in  which  the  facts  are  made  to  bear  on  each  other,  are 
distinct  from  the  facts  themselves.  There  has  been  such  a  ming¬ 
ling  of  fact  and  theory  in  geology,  that  many  have  regarded 
the  whole  science  with  distrust.  As  we  are  now  to  meet  geo¬ 
logical  facts  chiefly,  it  spems  proper  to  say  a  word  upon  this 
matter.  There  is  something  in  these  facts  themselves  which 
make  a  great  demand  on  our  faith.  The  imagination  is  excited 
by  the  astounding  changes  which  seem  to  have  taken  place. 
The  calmness  of  the  judgment  is  disturbed  by  them.  The 
mind  receives  these  disclosures  with  some  such  amazement  as 
it  would  receive  miracles.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  them,  they 
are  so  marvellous.  One  needs  to  see  and  know  by  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  his  own  senses.  Hence  it  is  not  strange  that  those 
who  only  hear  or  read  of  these  things  should  be  slow  of  heart  to 
believe  them.  They  appear  less  credible  than  that  the  observers 
are  mistaken.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  amazing  nature 
of  the  facts  brought  to  light  by  geology  has  indisposed  those 
who  had  no  practical  knowledge  of  the  science  to  assent  to 
theih. 

With  this  indisposition,  on  account  of  the  character  of  the 
facts,  the  more  astonishing  theories  of  geologists  have  tended  to 
increase  distrusts.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  geolo¬ 
gist  has  not  adhered  closely  to  the  great  canon  of  the  inductive 
philosophy.  He  has  deduced  thepries  before  he  had  laid  a  suf¬ 
ficient  basis  of  facts.  There  has  not  been  that' patient  observa¬ 
tion,  such  as  Newton,  for  instance,  made,  in  finding  the  law  of 
planetary  motion.  What  geologist,  for  a  slight  discordanj^e,  has 
laid  by  his  theory  for  twenty  years;  and,  when  the  decisive 
fact  was  found,  gone  back  to  the  old  position  ?  The  canons  of 
induction,  wliich  the  autjior  of  the  New  Organon  lays  down, 
have  not  been  very  strictly  observed.  Many  of  the  tests  have 
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been  neglected,  and  some  violated,  by  enthusiastic  men.  There 
has  been  too  frequent  worship  of  the  various  Iclola,  which  we 
are  told  seduce  men  from  the  pure  truth.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  has  been  too  much  theorizing  in  geology.  Among 
the  humble  and  patient  investigators  there  have  been  multitudes 
of  empirics  ;  and  the  tmth  has  suffered. 

The  very  popularity  of  the  science  may  have  been  unfavora¬ 
ble  to  its  reception  by  those  not  drawn  within  the  vortex.  Like 
phrenology  and  mesmerism,  it  has  been  a  favorite  theme  for 
smatterers  to  talk  and  lecture  about.  Even  the  masters  of 
the  science  have  innocently  increased  the  distrust  which  pre¬ 
tenders  occasioned.  It  may  seem  strange  to  say  that  elo¬ 
quence  injures  a  cause.  But  the  style  in  which  authors 
wrote  about  geology,  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they 
lectured,  made  many  suppose  it  could  hardly  be  a  sober  sci¬ 
ence.  There  was  reason  for  their  enthusiasm.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  in  geology  which  enlarges  the  conceptions.  Gigantic 
results  are  reached.  The  mind  becomes  accustomed  to  magni¬ 
tudes.  And  this,  without  the  discipline  of  mathematics,  which 
keeps  the  astronomer,  while  contemplating  greater  things,  calm, 
and  accurate  in  fine  distinctions.  It  seemed  as  though  converse 
with  mountains  had  lifted  the  geologist  out  of  the  region  of 
sober  thought  Plain  prose  became  insipid  in  describing  what 
he  saw  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  The  over-exercise  of  pow¬ 
ers  of  observation  may  have  allowed  the  logical  understanding 
to  rust;  so  that  he  did  not  reason  with  as  much  caution  as 
logicians  demand.  It  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  way  in 
which  geology  has  been  treated  has  prevented  some  from 

receiving  its  facts  as  sober  verities.' 

—  - ^ -  — 

^  Scientific  investigators  have  felt  most  the  injury  which  extravagant  th'eoriz- 
iag  has  done  to  geology.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  says :  “  While  writing  this  chapter 
(April,  1830),  I  happened  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Geological  Society  of  Lon¬ 
don,  Where  the  President,  in  his  address,  made  use  of  the  expression,  a  geological 
logician.  A  smile  was  seen  on  the  countenances  of  some  of  the  audience,  while 
many  of  the  membeie,  like  Cicero’s  Augurs,  could  not  resist  laughing ;  so  ludi¬ 
crous  appeared  the  association  of  geology  and  logic.” — Principles  of  Geology, 
Vol.  I.  p.  225,  London,  1830.  This  note  is  struck  out  of  the  recent  editions. 

Prof.  Powell  says :  “  In  the  earlier  stages  of  geological  science  it  was  in  a  sin¬ 
gular  degree  abandoned,  as  it  were,  to  groundless  hypothesis,  often  framed  in 
utter  defiance  of  all  principles  of  analogy.”  “  It  may  be  freely  admitted  that  the 
most  extravagant  speculations  have  occasionally  been  obtruded  on  the  world^ 
under  the  name  of  geological  theories.”  —  Connection  of  Natural  and  Divine 
Truth,  etc.,  pp.  55,  60. 
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Some  of  the  distrust  of  theologians  has  doubtless  arisen  from 
the  supposed  opposition  of  the  science  to  religion.  Like  some 
other  sciences,  at  its  origin  geology  was  brought  forward  to  over¬ 
turn  the  Bible.  And,  without  waiting  to  see  the  issue,  theolo¬ 
gians  denounced  it  beforehand. 

While  thus  we  might  account  naturally  for  prejudices  against 
geology,  we  are  mortified  to  confess  that,  in  the  discussions 
which  have  arisen  about  its  relation  to  the  Bible,  the  geologists 
have  shown  more  good  sense  than  their  opponents.  The  theo¬ 
ries  of  the  geologists  were  at  least  plausible.  The  explanations 
they  gave  were  ingenious.  The  mind  was  stimulated  and 
entertained  by  them.  They  could  not  be  charged  with  stupidity. 
Their  opponents  undertook  to  set  up  theories,  to  account  for  the 
observed  facts ;  and  thus  defeated  themselves.  Most  absurd 
suppositions  were  gravely  made  and  argued  abont.  It  was  mar¬ 
vellous,  what  enormous  creatures  were  begotten  to  devour  the 
Mastodons  and  Megatheriums.  It  became  an  interesting  fact  of 
psychology,  to  see  what  the  imagination  could  conjure  up, 
when  sober  theologians,  whose  juices  were  dried  away,  and 
whose  imaginations  were  supposed  to  be  steftte,  were  brought 
suddenly  face  to  face  with  the  monsters  of  the  old  world. 

The  defence  set  up  against  the  geologists  made  plain  men 
uneasy.  The  defenders  created  more  consternation  than  the 
assail&nts.  We  would  not  side  with  the  geologists,  for  we  held 
to  the  Bible.  We  could  not  side  with  the  assumed  champions 
of  the  Bible  —  defensoribus  istis  —  for  we  held  to  common 
sense.' 

Geology  and  the  Bible  no  longer  look  askance.  Standing  by 
the  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  we  also  maintain  that  geology  has 
established  Certain  facts.  The  theories  we  may  allow,  or  may 
not.  The  facts  we  receive.  And  we  believe  there  is  no  dis¬ 
crepancy  between  them  aud  revelation.  The  point  is,  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  facts  of  this  record,  and  the  facts  of  science,  and  lay 
them  side  by  side. 

6.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  there  are  certain  great  truths 
undeniably  taught  in  this  narrative  of  the  creation ;  and  that 
science  teaches  the  same  truths.  There  are  plain  facts  stated 

i  1  If  any  doubt  the  justness  of  these  remarks,  their  doubts  will  be  removed  by 
reading  die  Essays  in  Defence  of  tliC  Bible  against  Geology,  in  the  London 
Christian  Observer,  April,  May,  June,  and  August,  1634;  and  some  recent  pub¬ 
lications  even,  in  this  country. 
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here  which  he  who  runs  may  read;  all  these  are  confirmed  by 
science.  The  whole  difficulty  is  in  the  details.  It  should  be 
noticed,  as  we  consider  these  truths,  that  they  are  of  most  prac¬ 
tical  importance;  they  are  the  religious  and  moral  truths,  for 
which  specially  the  Bible  is  given.  The  details  which  occasion 
perplexity  relate  chiefly  to  physical  facts. 

( 1 )  The  fundamental  truth  taught  by  Moses  is,  that  God  is 
the  aiithor  of  all  things.  Whatever  this  narrative  means,  it 
represents  God  as  the  originator  of  the  universe.  We  have  a 
denial  of  its  spontaneous  origin,  or  of  its  formation  by  a  fortuitous 
concourse  of  atoms.  Now  it  cannot,  perhaps,  be  said,  geology 
teaches  that  God  is  the  author  of  all  things.  Its  disclosures  do 
not  reach  so  far.  But  it  says  nothing  against  it.  All  i^  testi¬ 
mony  is  favorable  to  it.  There  is  no  indication  of  chance ;  there 
are  abundant  indications  of  foresight,  of  intelligence  and  wis¬ 
dom  in  the  construction  of  things.  The  utterance  of  geology 
is  in  favor  of  law ;  and  law  involves  an  intelligent  lawgiver. 

(2)  Another  truth  taught  by  Moses  is,  that  that  was  a  com¬ 
mencement  to  the  present  system  of  things.  Whether  or  not 
he  teaches  an  absolute  beginning,  he  teaches  that  the  present 
system  is  not-  eternal.  This  is  a  great  truth.  It  involves  many 
more ;  especially  the  kindred  truth,  that  this  system  may  come 
to  an  end.  And  both  of  these  truths  are  taught  by  geology.  .  Dr. 
Chalmers  makes  this  the  prominent  argument  to  prove  the 
existence  of  God ;  others  assert  it  to  be  the  only  conclusive  argu¬ 
ment.  We  learn  beyond  question  that  there  has  been  a 
beginning  to  the  things  which  now  appear ;  and  if  a  beginning, 
some  one  began  it,  who  is  God.^ 

(3)  Again,  this  .chapter  teaches  that  there  was  a  regular 
order  in  creation  ;  that  first  one  order  of  things  was  made,  and 
then  another.  It  teaches  that  there  was  progress  in  creation : 
first,  matter  was  arranged ;  then  it  was  animated  in  the  lowest 
fornw ;  and  to  this  succeeded  a  higher  organization,  till  all  was 
consummated  in  man.  Geology  also  declares  that  there  has 
been  a  regular  drder  of  -  creation.  It  indicates  a  progress,  ppssi- 

^  Dr.  Chalmers  seems  to  l)e  the  first  who  gave  prominence  to  this  physical 
argument  over  the  old  metaphysical  arguments  for  the  existence  of  God.  He 
states  his  views  at  large  in  his  Natural  Theology,  Book  II.  Chap.  2 ;  and  con¬ 
denses  them  in  his  later  work,  The  Institutes  of  Theology,  Vol.  I.  Book  II.  Chap. 
1.^2  scq.  This  proof  is  insisted  on  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  by  Professor 
Haven,  Bib.  Sacra,  Vol. ’VI.  pp.  625  seq.  See  also  Hitchcock’s  Religion  of 
Geology,  Lecture  V. 
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bly  interrupted,  in  some  instances,  from  the  lowest  to  the  high¬ 
est  kind  of  life.  Thus  there  is  a  beautiful  harmony  on  this 
grand  point  of  the  cosmogony.^ 

(4)  Moreover,  this  narrative  not  only  teaches  that  there  has 
been  progress  from  the  lower  to  the  higher,  but  that  this  pro¬ 
gress  has  been  by  the  introduction  of  new  species.  The  crea¬ 
tion  is  not  represented  as  the  development  of  a  germ,  but  as  a 
successive  series  of  interpositions.  The  earth  is  not  said  to 
develop  into  plants,  and  the  plants  grow  to  animal  forms,  and 
the  animals  become  transmuted  into  higher  and  more  perfect 
creatures,  till  man  appears  the  ripe  fruit  of  teeming  chaos.  The 
narrative  of  Moses  plainly  teaches  that  each  kind  of  existence 
was  the  result  of  special  creation ;  and  that  while  one  prepared 

^  All  admit  that  “  there  is  a  general  resemblance  between  the  order  of  creation, 
as  described  in  Genesis  and  by  geology  ”  (Hitchcock,  Religion  of  Geology,  p.  65), 
though  some  question  the  propriety  of  dwelling  upon  it,  because  of  discrepancy 
in  the  details.  But  the  coincidence,  to  the  extent  it  reaches,  is  certainly  remark* 
able.  The  resemblance  between  the  order  in  Genesis  and  that  indicated  by 
science,  is  so  great  as  to  confirm  our  faith  in  the  Bible.  At  the  same  time,  there 
is  a  discrepancy  which,  while  it  does  not  affect  a  statement  so  general  as  that  of 
Moses,  overthrows  the .  theory  of  development  by  law ;  a  theory  which  requires 
progressive  advance  in  details  as  well  as  in  the  general.  That  there  was  an  ad* 
vance  in  the  general,  from  lower  to  higher  forms  of  life,  science  proves.  It  is 
true,  the  remains  of  animals,  shells  and  fishes  are  found  in  the  oldest  strata,  and 
few  remains  of  sea>plants,  and  none  of  land*plant8,  till  more  recent  formations. 
But  no  one  can  question  that  plants  existed  before  animals.  The  testimony  of 
geology  is  negative ;  it  does  not  find  remains  of  plants  below  those  of  animals. 
But  this  does  not  disprove  that  they  existed  first.  We  arc  compelled  to  believe 
they  preceded  animals,  for  there  can  be  no  fauna  without  a  flora  to  uphold  it. 

Vegetation  is  the  natural,  intermediate  link  l^tween  inoi^anic  matter  and.ani* 
mals.  Animals  cannot  live  on  inorganic  matter,  which  must  be  prepared  for 
them  by  the  process  of  vegetation:  or  they  must  feed  on  each  other,  which 
always  presupposes  the  existence  of  organic  food.”  —  Prof.  Guyot.  The  opinion 
of  those  geologists  is  rational,  who  suppose  the  violent  action  of  fire  wiiich  is 
apparent  upon  the  lowest  strata,  destroyed  the  vegetable  remains  they  may  have 
contained.  The  order  of  Genesis  is,  from  vegetable  life,  through  fishes  aifil  rep¬ 
tiles  to  land  animals  and  man.  And  science  indicates  that  there  has  been  pro¬ 
gress  from  inorganic  to  organic  life,  in  the  same  order.  The  narrative  of  Gene¬ 
sis  does  not  teach  that  there  was  also  progress  in  each  s})ecies^  from  lower  to 
higher  types.  This  is  the  Development  Hypothesis.  And  such  a  progressive 
advancement  science  disproves.  The  earliest  forms  of  life  known  to  geology 
are  not  of  the  lowest  grade  of  organization  merely.  On  the  contrary,  some  of 
the  earlier  forms  were  of  higher  types  than  those  which  succeeded  them.  Some 
of  the  earliest  fishes,  for  instance,  were  of  the  highest  grade  of  organization. — 
See  H.  Miller’s  Asterolepis  of  Stromness.  The  living  species  of  nautilus  is  far 
helow  the  extinct  ammonite.  —  Buckland’s  Bridgewater  Treatise. 
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the  way  for  the  other,  by  supplying  conditions  of  its  existence 
and  growth,  there  was  no  casual  relation  between  them;  that 
there  was  a  distinction  in  essence  between  the  several  species. 
Hereby  Moses  sets  aside  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  transmuta¬ 
tion  of  species.  He  declares  that  men  neither  grew  from  the 
mud  of  the  Nile,  nor  were  fashioned  over  out  of  well-formed 
apes.  The  modern  theory  of  development  from  one  species  to 
a  higher  is  as  summarily  despatched.  No  one  can  read  this 
narrative  and  not  feel  that  there  was  an  independent  creation  of 
each  species. 

And  this  important  truth,  after  having  some  doubts  cast  upon 
it  by  immature  investigations,  is  established  by  science,  as  far  as 
it  is  capable  of  being  established.  If  the  question  had  not  been 
decided  on  sufficient  grounds  before,  the  investigations  of  Hugh 
Miller,  on  the  Asterolepis  of  Stromness,  must  be  regarded  as  the 
experiraentum  crucis.^ 

1  The  language  of  Gen.  1: 11, 12,  20, 24,  gives  no  countenance  to  the  Develop¬ 
ment  hypothesis.  It  is  indeed  said :  “  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,”  and  “  The 
earth  brought  forth  grass;”  “Let  the  waiers  bring  forth  abundantly  the  moving 
creature  that  hath  life.”  But  this,  by  the  very  terms,  is  shown  not  to  have  been 
a  spontaneous  generation  from  the  earth  and  from  the  waters.  '■'■God  said,  let  the 
earth  bring  forth,”  etc.  The  text  teaches  that  there  was  no  power  of  development 
of  themselves,  in  the  earth  or  in  the  water.  They  could  only  bring  forth  as  God 
commanded.  ~  The  sense  in  which  they  brought  forth  is  shown  by  the  following 
verses,  where  it  is  expressly  said :  “  God  created  every  living  creature  which  the 
waters  brought  forth."  Moreover,  according  to  the  Development  hypothesis  (see 
last  edition  of  Vestiges  of  the  Natufal  History  of  Creation),  it  was  not  the  earth 
that  “  brought  forth  grass  and  herb  yielding  seed,”  but  the  sea.  “  Organic  life,” 
we  are  told,  “  is  from  the  sea.” 

It  falls  in  our  way  to  notice  this  hypothesis.  The  theological  bearings  of  it 
seem  to  have  created  needless  alarm.  It  is  a  gratuitous  assumption  that  Atheism 
would  be  the  legitimate  inference,  if  it  could  be  proved  true.  It  is  only  multi¬ 
plying  second  causes,  which  in  fact  increases  the  proof  of  an  originator  and  con¬ 
troller  of  them.  Indeed,  the  Development  hypothesis,  in  some  points  of  view, 
elevates  our  conception  of  God.  To  suppose  the  elementary  molecules  of  matter 
were  endowed  with  the  capacity  of,  development  into  all  the  forms  of  life  which 
the  universe  presents ;  to  suppose  the  machinery  of  the  system  was  made  so  per¬ 
fect  as  to  bring  about  this  infinite  variety,  and  that,  through  countless  ages,  with¬ 
out  once  requiring  special  intervention,  is  to  enhance,  if  possible,  our  conception 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator.  “  If  it  be  thought  more  in  conformity  with  what 
we  sec  of  the  modes  of  material  action,  to  suppose  that  the  primeval  system  con¬ 
tained  within  itself  the  elements  of  every  subsequent  change,  then  is  the  primeval 
matter  to  the  matured  system  of  the  world,  as  the  seed  to  the  plant,  or  the  egg 
to  the  living  creature.  Following  for  a  moment  this  hypothesis :  Shall  this  em¬ 
bryo  of  the  material  world  contain  within  itself  the  germ  of  all  the  beauty  and 
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(5)  And  lastly,  the  recent  creation  of  man  is  plainly  stated 
in  this  chapter.  However  the  rest  is  interpreted, '  no  one 
maintains  that  Moses  assigns  the  creation  of  man  to  a  yery 
remote  period.  He  places  this  after  all  the  rest  He  assigns 
man  the  last  place,  and  indicates  that  this  is  not  very  far  dis¬ 
tant  And  science  coincides  in  this  particular.  Whatever  it 
teaches  as  to  the  age  of  the  earth,  it  tends  to  confirm  the  Mo¬ 
saic  account  of  the  creation  of  man  being  last  and  not  very 
remote.  There  are  no  human  remains  found  in  any  but  the 
most  recent  deposits ;  none  older  than  those  deposits  which  are 
probably  within  the  period  of  history.  There  are  none  in  the 
strata  formed  previous  to  the  last  great  change  of  the  earth’s 
surface.  While  a  great  many  thousand  years  may  have  been 
requisite  for  the  changes  previous  to  the  present  state  of  the 
earth’s  surface,  the  indications  are  that  this  is  by  far  the  briefest 
of  the  geologic  periods;  that  it  is  not  very  extended.  I^ofiers 
confirmation  to  the  statement  of  this  chapter,  that  man  is  a  new 
comer  to  the  earth.' 

So  far  there  is  not  only  no  discrepancy,  but  the  statements  of 
Moses  and  of  science  harmonize.  On  these  great  truths  their 
testimony  agrees.  These  are  the  vital  truths  of  the  revelation. 

harmony,  the  stapendons  movements  and  exquisite  adaptations  of  our  system ; 
the  entanglement  of  phenomena  held  together  by  complicated  laws  but  matnally 
adjusted,  so  as  to  work  together  to  a  common  end;  and  the  relation  of  all  these 
things  to  the  functions  of  beings  possessing  Sountless  snperadded  powers,  bound 
up  with  life  and  volition  ?  And  shall  we  then  satisfy  ourselves  by  telling  of  laws 
of  atomic  action,  of  mechanical  movements  and  chemical  combinations;  and 
dare  to  think  that  in  so  doing  we  have  made  one  step  towards  an  explanation  of 
the  workmanship  of  the  God  of  nature  ?  So  far  from  ridding  ourselves,  by  our 
hypothesis,  of  the  necessity  of  an  intelligent  First  Cause,  we  give  that  necessity 
a  new  concentration,  by  making  every  material  power  manifested  since  the  crea* 
tion  of  matter  to  have  emanated  from  Gk>d’s  bosom  by  a  single  act  of  omnipo¬ 
tent  prescience.” — Prof.  Sedgwick’s  Discourse  on  the  Studies  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  pp.  28.  29,  second  edition,  1834. 

We  need  not  consider  this  hypothesis  as  theologians.  Let  it  stand  or  fall,  as 
science  may  determine.  Among  the  numerous  reviews  and  examinations  of  it, 
there  is  a  lucid  presentation  of  the  whole  theory,  and  a  thorough  discnssion  and 
refutation  of  it  in  Sir  Charles  Lyell’s  Principles  of  Geology,  Chapter  on  Distinc¬ 
tion  of  Species,  edition  of  1853. 

1  On  the  recent  origin  of  man,  see  a  full  statement  of  the  evidence,  in  Lyell, 
Principles,  etc.,  Chap.  IX.  p.  147,  ed.  1853.  Also  Hitchcock,  Religion  of  Geol¬ 
ogy,  pp.  169,  341.  Biblical  Repository,  Vol.  V.  pp.  449  seq.  Dr.  J.  Pye  Sinith, 
Geology  and  Scripture,  Supp.  Note,  p.  361.  Bohn’s  edition, 
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They  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  made  known  in  this 
way.  They  are  the  great  lessons  which  the  chapter  is  designed 
to  teach :  that  God  is  the  author  of  all  things ;  that  the  present 
system  is  not  eternal,  but  was  fashioned  by  God ;  that  He  fol¬ 
lowed  a  regular  order  in  creation,  proceeding  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest,  till  man  completed  the  series ;  that  each  species  is 
essentially  distinct  from  the  others,  and  resulted  from  a  special 
act  of  creation  ;  and,  'that  man,  coming  last,  is  of  comparatively 
recent  origin  —  these  great  truths  are  plainly  taught  by  Moses, 
and  are  confirmed  by  science.  And,  it  may  be  said,  it  would  be 
enough  if  no  more  was  revealed.  These  are  all>that  it  is  for 
man’s  moral  or  religious  good  to  know.  “  The  Bible  is  not 
designed  to  teach  science,  we  are  only  to  look  for  religious  truth 
in  it.”  And,  so  saying,  many  seek  no  further  elucidation  of  this 
chapter.  The  details  are  passed  by. 

If  it  were  possible,  it  would  be  well  to  rest  with  the  state¬ 
ment  of  these  general  tmths.  We  should  thus  escape  all  diffi¬ 
culties.  But  there  is  one  insurmountable  difficulty  in  taking  this 
course.  We  are  told  to  receive  the  general  truths,  and  pay  no 
heed  to  the  details.  But  the  general  truths  are  made  up  of 
details.  If  the  details  are  false,  the  general  facts  they  constitute 
are  false.  The  general  statements  are  made  up  of  particular 
statements.  And  if  each,  or  most  of  the  particular  statements 
are  not  true,  of  what  use  is  the  general  statement?  And  then, 
if  it  were  possible  to  derive  a  general  statement  that  was  true 
from  details  which  were  many  of  them  untrue,  the  statement, 
as  authority^  would  be  of  no  value.  The  credit  of  the  authority 
is  impeached  if  the  subordinate  particulars  are  disproved.  The 
statement  may  be  true  for  other  reasons  ;  it  has  no  weight  from 
the  testimony  of  the  narrator.  If  a  witness  states  a  fact  which 
consists  of  many  particulars,  and  most  of  these  particulars  are 
shown  to  be  false,  the  credit  of  the  witness  is  destroyed.  The 
one  fact  may  be  true ;  but  it  will  stand  on  its  own  credibility,  or 
on  other  evidence.  So,  if  Moses  teaches  certain  great  facts,  by, 
and  in  connection  with,  many  subordinate  facts,  and  these  sub¬ 
ordinate  facts  are  disproved ;  the  credit  of  Moses  is  of  no  value 
in  regard  to  the  great  truths.  They  may  be  received  for  their 
own  sake ;  they  may  be  known  in  other  ways.  But  they  can- 
hot  stand  on  the  credit  of  the  Mosaic  record.  When,  therefore, 
it  is  said,  Moses  was  inspired  to  reveal  religious  truths,  and  not 
science ;  besides  the  difficulty  of  sifting  out  the  religious  truthsi 
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the  impossibility  of  showing  that  scientific  truths,  in  .certain  bear¬ 
ings,  are  not  absolutely  religious  truths,  there  is  danger  of  im¬ 
peaching  the  truthfulness  of  the  record.  Though  it  was  not 
intended  to  teach  scientific  truth,  it  was  not  intended  to  teach 
error;  it  was  not  intended  to  mislead  men. 

This  objection,  and  others  of  greater  moment,  lie  against  the 
theory  of  Dr.  Knapp, ^  and  others  who  suppose  Moses  simply 
gives  a  pictorial  representation  of  creation :  that  a  “  general 
impression  is  intended  to  be  conveyed,  which  is  true,  but  that 
the  machinery  is  of  no  account.”  The  trouble  is,  when  you 
take  away  the  machinery  there  is  no  picture  left.  The  narrative 
is  absolutely  made  up  of  incidents. 

There  is  a  similar  view  presented  by  Prof.  Baden  Powell,  of 
Oxford,  in- the  Article  on  “Creation”  in  Kitto’s  Cyclopaedia; 
and  the  large  circulation  of  that  Cyclopaedia  rehders  it  proper 
to  examine  this  theory.  Prof.  Powell-*  supposes  certain  great 
truths  are  taught  by  Moses,  and  that  the  rest  is  of  no  account. 
“  The  one  grand  fact,  couched  in  the  general  assertion  that  all 
things  were  created  by  the  sole  power  of  one  Supreme  Being, 
is  the  whole  of  the  representation  to  which  an  historical  charac¬ 
ter  can  be  assigned.  As  to  the  particular  form  in  which  the 
particular  narrative  is  conveyed,  we  merely  affirm  that  it  cannot 
be  history — it  may  be  poetry.”*  He  maintains  that  it  is  purely 
an  accommodation  to  the  views  of  the  Israelites.  Moses  de¬ 
sired  to  impress  upon  them  certain  tniths,  and  to  introduce 
among  them  certain  institutions.  To  acomplish  this,  he  feigns 
this  narrative.  “  The  first  great  truths  with  which  they  were  to 
be  impressed  were,  the  unity,  omnipotence  and  beneficence  of 
the  Creator ;  but  these  great  doctrines  were  not  put  before 
them  as  ^struct,  philosophical  propositions,  which  their  narrow 
and  uncultivated  minds  would  have  been  wholly  incapable  of 
comprehending  ;  they  were,  therefore,  embodied  and  illustrated 
in  a  narrative,  proceeding,  step  by  step,  in  a  minute  detail,  to 
assert,  in  each  individual  instance,  the  power  and  goodness”  of 
God.  “  Another  very  material  object  was  to  remind  them,  in 

1  Knapp’s  Theology,  translated  by  L.  Woods,  Jr.,  Book  I.  Part  2,  Art.  V.  §  50.- 

*  The  theory  of  Prof.  Powell  is  presented  more  at  large  in  his  suggestive  vol¬ 
ume,  entitled :  The  Connection  of  Natural  and  Divine  Truth,  or,  The  Study  of 
the  Inductive  Philosophy  considered  as  Subservient  to  Theology,  London,  1838, 
pp.  xiv.  313.  The  Article  over  his  signature  in  Kitto  is  a  more  recent  and  con-> 
densed  statement,  and  the  quotations  are,  therefore,  from  it. 

•  Kitto,  Vol.  I.  p.  485.  ^ 
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like  manner,  that  those  very  beings,  the  animals  which  formed 
the  idolatry  of  the  Egyptians,  to  which  they  were  so  prone, 
were  in  truth  but  the  creatures  of  the  true  God ;  hence  the  ■ 
importance  of  dwelling,  with  minute  particularity,  on  their  crea¬ 
tion  and  subordination  to  man ;  as  well  as  the  express  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  worshipping  even  the  images  of  them,  or  so  much  as 
making  such  images.”  “  The  third  and  chief  object  in  this 
representation  of  the  creation  was  the  institution  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath.  ...  As  the  work  of  creation  with  reference  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  classes  of  beings  was  associated  in  their  minds  with 
each  of  the  six  days,  so  the  seventh  was  identified,  in  the  order 
of  the  narration,  with  the  entire  completion  of  the  work,  the 
Divine  rest  and  cessation  from  it,  and  the  solemn  sanctification 
of  it  pronounced.  .  .  .  They  were  thus  led  to  adhere  to  this 
duty,  by  reflections  connected  with  the  highest  truths  impressed 
under  the  most  awful  sanctions ;  and  the  wisdom  of  the  injunc¬ 
tion,  not  less  than  the  means  thus  taken  to  secure  its  fulfilment, 
cannot  but  the  more  fully  appear  the  more  we  examine  the 
character  and  genius  of  this  singular  people.”^ 

Such  is  the  theory.  But  if  it  be  true,  certainly  no  special 
wisdom  ought  to  be  attributed  to  Moses,  for  taking  such  means 
to  establish  these  institutions-  For,  if  this  is  not,  it  assumes  to 
be,  an  historical  narrative ;  and  to  impose  falsehoods  on  men, 
that  they  may  be  religiously  impressed,  is  an  old  trick  of  pagan 
priests.  The  magicians  of  Egypt  could  have  taught  Moses  as 
much.  But  what  does  Prof  Powell  mean,  in  saying  the  Israel¬ 
ites  “  were  led  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  by  reflections 
connected  with  the  highest  truths  impressed  under  the  most 
awful  sanctions?”  By  his  showing,  it  was  fictions,  instead  of 
"highest  truths,”  with  which  their  reflections  were  connected. 
And  as  to  "  the  most  awful  sanctions,”  there  was  no  sanction ; 
for  he  maintains  that  there  was  not  the  least  ground,  in  truth, 
for  basing  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  on  the  rest  of  the 
Creator.  "  In  whatever  way  these  details  may  be  interpreted,” 
he  says,  "  they  dearly  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  historical  state¬ 
ment  of  a  primeval  institution  of  a  Sabbath;  a  supposition 
which  is,  indeed,  on  other  grounds,  sufficiently  improbable, 
though  often  adopted.”'*  As  he  thus  sets  aside  the  record 
of  this  particular  truth,  so  he  denies  all  the  other  special  state¬ 
ments. 

1  Kitto,  Vol.  I.  p.  485.  “  Ib.  p.  486. 

VoL.  XII.  No.  45.  9 
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But  if  Moses  feigned  all  this,  and  imposed  it  as  true  on  his 
contemporaries ;  if  he  gave  no  inkling  that  it  was  poetry,  but 
made  it  the  basis  of  legislation  on  most  important  points,  what 
credit  is  due  to  him,  when  he  speaks  about  the  unity,  and  power, 
and  goodness  of  God  ?  Who  knows  that  this  is  not  also  a  pious 
frau.d  ?  Certainly,  as  testimony  of  Moses,  if  this  theory  be 
adopted,  no  value  is  to  be  attributed  to  anything  he  may  say  on 
any  doctrine.  His  declaration  cannot  even  support  the  unity  of 
God.  As  to  the  inherent  improbability  of  this  explanation, 
nothing  need  be  said.  All  that  is  necessary  for  our  purpose  is 
to  show,  that  if  true,  if  the  details  of  this  chapter  are  to  be  thus 
swept  away,  the  general  truths  go  with  them.  There  is  no  way 
in  which  we  can  hold  to  the  one  and  deny  the  other.  The  gen¬ 
eral  truths  which  have  been  already  dwelt  upon,  and  which 
seem  clearly  taught,  cannot  stand,  unless  we  can  offer  at  least 
possible  explanations  of  the  difficulties  in  the  details.  We 
must  grapple  with  them. 

The  difficulties  in  the  details  may  be  classed  under  four  par¬ 
ticulars.  There  is  a  question,  first,  whether  this  is  an  account 
of  the  creation ;  and  whether  it  relates  to  the  universe,  or  to  the 
solar  system,  or  simply  to  the  earth.  The  second,  and  great  diffi¬ 
culty,  is  in  regard  to  the  age  which  seems  to  be  assigned  to  the 
creation  ;  the  third,  is  the  length  of  time  consumed  in  the  suc¬ 
cessive  creations ;  the  fourth,  is  in  regard  to  some  particulars  of 
the  several  creations,  such  as  the  double  creation  of  light,  and 
the  special  work  of  each  period.  We  will  consider  them  in 
their  order. 

First  difficulty.  Is  this  an  account  of  the  creation  of  things  ; 
or,  is  it  an  account  of  the  construction  of  the  solar  system  ;  or, 
does  it  simply  relate  to  the  present  constitution  of  the  earth? 

The  assumption  is,  that  we  have  an  account  of  the  creation 
of  things,  and  not  merely  of  the  construction  of  the  solar  system, 
or  of  our  globe,  out  of  preexisting  materials.  This  is  supposed 
to  be  taught  in  the  first  verse :  In  the  beginning  God  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth.  That  it  is  an  absolute  creation  is 
said  to  be  implied  in  the  several  phrases  :  “  in  the  beginning,” 
by  which  is  meant,  originally,  at  first ;  and  “  created,”  which  is 
the  proper  word  to  convey  the  idea  of  causing  to  exist  what  did 
not  exist ;  and,  that  which  was  created,  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,”  under  which  all  things  are  comprehended. 

To  this  it  is  objected,  that  Moses  teaches  merely  the  constitu- 
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tion  of  the  present  system,  without  affirming  or  denying  the  pre¬ 
vious  existence  of  matter;  that  perhaps  he  only  asserts  the 
commencement  of  the  present  arrangement  of  this  globe.  The 
reasons  assigned  for  this  opinion  are  two :  the  impossibility  of 
conceiving  or  expressing  a  creation  out  of  nothing,  and  the 
ease  with  which  geological  difficulties  may  be  cleared  up 
by  it. 

It  may  perhaps  be  conceded,  that,  if  we  have  simply  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  re-arrangement  of  materials,  it  is  easier  to  meet  the 
demands  of  geology.  The  changes  which  geology  indicates  as 
having  occupied  so  many  ages,  may  have  taken  place  before  the 
narrative  of  Moses  begins.  Time  enough  may  be  granted  with¬ 
out  disturbing  the  Mosaic  record.  The  metaphysical  objection 
to  the  possibility  of  conceiving  absolute  creation  from  nothing, 
though  it  may  arise  in  the  minds  of  more  than  like  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  it,  should  not  be  of  weight  against  the  apparent  meaning 
of  the  record.  It  is  simply  asserting  the  eternity  of  matter. 
Perhaps  it  is  impossible  to  deinonstrate,  by  a  logical  process, 
that  matter  is  not  eternal.  This,  however,  need  not  disturb  us. 
For  it  is  as  impossible  to  demonstrate,  by  logical  processes,  the 
present  existence  of  matter.  The  old  arguments,  which  Bishop 
Berkely  re-stated  so  beautifully,  cannot  be  destroyed  by  arg^■‘ 
ments ;  or,  if  they  can  be,  the  matter  will  remain  as  it  was. 

^  Demonstration,  specifically  speaking,  does  not  bear  upon  it. 
If  any  one  asserts,  if  any  one  believes,  that  matter  has  no  ex¬ 
istence,  or  that  it  is  self-existent  —  that  it  is  eternal,  we  must 
appeal  to  what  are  called,  variously,  “primitive  judgments,” 
“  intuitions,”  and  “  principles  of  common  sense.”  With  this 
appeal,  the  metaphysical  argument  may  be  left.  And,  as  to 
the  gain  for  theology,  in  this  interpretation,  it  is  not  great. 
Greater  difficulties  would  remain  in  the  subsequent  views, 
though  it  be  supposed  that  changes  took  place  before  the 
events  of  the  first  verse. 

The  propounders  of  this  theory  are  strongest  in  raising  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  arguments  which  commonly  are  alleged  in  proof 
of  an  absolute  creation.  They  say,  the  first  verse  does  not 
necessarily  imj)ly  an  absolute  creation ;  it  may  mean  the  first 
arrangement  of  the  present  system.  “  In  the  beginning,”  is  an 
indefinite  phrase.  Beginning  of  what?  The  idea  is  answered 
by  saying,  the  beginning  of  this  system  of  onr  world,  of  what 
we  are  concerned  in.  It  cannot  be  proved  that  n’lZiNna  is  put 
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for  the  absolute  beginning.  And,  as  to  the  word  create,  it  is 
not  the  primary  meaning  of  it  is  not  its  predominant 

meaning.  Its  primary  meaning  is,  to  form  hy  cutting,  or  carving 
out,  which  implies  a  preexisting  material.  It  is  often  used  to 
mean  fashioning,  arranging.  And  the  phrase,  “  the  he^ivens  and 
the  earth,”  do  not,  necessarily,  imply  all  things.  They  may 
mean  only  our  system.  They  may  mean  only  this  globe  and 
its  atmosphere.^ 

It  is  undoubtedly  thus  to  explain  these  phrases  ;  they 

may  be  so  explained,  if  there  is  no  other  way  of  removing  diffi¬ 
culties  ;  but  it  should  be  only  the  last  resort.  For  it  appears 
to  be  the  intention  of  Moses  to  affirm  the  primitive  creation. 
God  is  elsewhere  declared  to  have  created  all  things ;  at  least, 
this  is  the  general  interpretation  of  other  passages.  He  styles 
Himself,  the  Creator.  In  Heb.  11:  3,  it  seems  to  be  asserted  that 
the  world  was  made  out  of  nothing  —  To  fi^  ix  (paivoiiivtov  ri 
^Xenofieva  yeyovivai.  The  phrases  which  Moses  uses  are  the 
fittest,  and  the  only  ones,  to  describe  an  original  creation.  They 
are  the  fittest  phrases.  They  come  as  near  expressing  the  idea 
as  language  can  come.  It  is  not  possible  to  find  phrases  to 
which  no  exception  could  be  taken.  The  idea  is  an  original 
idea.  No  word  can  utter  it.  If  we  could  find  in  the  language 
other  terms  more  appropriate,  it  might  make  us  doubt  whether 
these  terms  do  not  mean  something  else.  But  if  Moses  in¬ 
tended  to  assert  the  creation  of  things  absolutely,  he  could  only 
say  what  he  has  said.  The  words  express  an  absolute  creation 
as  they  are  commonly  understood.  Science  has  no  difficulty 
with  this  interpretation.  Whether  or  not  matter  is  eternal,  it 
does  not  affirm.  Its  observations  do  not  reach  so  far.  It  has 
nothing  to  object  to  the  assumption  of  an  absolute  creation. 
Science  intimates  a  beginning  of  present  forms,  but  it  neither  - 
affirms  nor  denies  when  and  how  the  molecules  originated. 

Our  conclusion  on  this  first  difficulty  is,  that  Moses,  in  all 
moral  probability,  teaches  the  absolute  creation  of  the  universe. 
To  some,  the  evidence  may  seem  to  warrant  a  stronger  affirma¬ 
tion.  All  will  concede,  in  weighing  the  arguments,  that  the  prob¬ 
abilities  are  very  decidedly  in  favor  of  this  interpretation.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  possible  that  only  the  construction  of  the 
globe,  as  it  now  appears,  from  preexisting  materials,  is  meant. 

1  See  illustriitions  of  these  positions,  in  Genesis  and  Geolojjy,”  by  Denis 
Croftou,  B.  A.  Boston,  1853,  pp.  32,  22  seq. 
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If  it  should  be  found  that  the  facts  of  science  can  be  explained 
in  no  other  way,  there  need  be  no  hesitation  in  adopting  it.  At 
present,  the  probabilities  are  very  decidedly,  that  an  absolute 
beginning  of  things  is  taught. 

The  second  difficulty  is  in  regard  to  the  age  which  seemed 
to  be  assigned  to  the  creation.  The  assumption  is,  that  Moses 
assigned  a  short  period.  Whereas  science  assigns  a*  long  period. 

It  is  assumed  that  Moses  implies  that  a  short  period  has 
elapsed  since  the  creation.  The  first  verse  is  supposed  to  be 
connected  immediately  with  the  following,  so  that  there  was 
no  great  interval  between  the  original  creation  and  the  work  of 
the  first  day.  Then  six  literal  days  are  thought  to  be  consumed 
in  successive  creations,  in  the  last  of  which  Adam  appears. 
He  lived  nine  hundred  and  thirty  years.  And,  by  reckoning  the 
generations  which  succeed,  there  is  an  interval  of  six  or  eight 
thousand  years,  according  to  different  estimates,  to  the  present 
time.  There  would  be  some  six  or  eight  thousand  years,  then, 
since  the  events  recorded  in  the  first  verse. 

Now  science  intimates  that  the  universe  has  existed  a  much 
longer  period.  It  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  theory ;  there  are 
facts  which  indicate  an  immense  length  of  time  since  primeval 
chaos. 

1.  Tlie  most  conclusive  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  afibrdcd  by  astronomy.  It  is  sufficient  to  name  one 
evidence  it  presents.  By  dividing  the  distance  of  the  remotest 
stars  by  the  velocity  of  light,  we  find  the  length  of  time  since 
the  light  left  those  stars.  There  are  stars  so  distant  that  the 
light  which  reaches  us  from  them  must  have  taken  its  departure 
before  the  assumed  period  of  the  creation.  This  rests  upon 
mathematical  demonstration.  We  can  measure  the  distance  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.  No  one  can  question  the  reliableness  of 
the  process  by  which  this  is  deterihined.  In  their  own  province, 
figures  cannot  lie.  We  can  as  accurately  determine  the  velocity 
of  a  ray  of  light.  By  taking  these  unquestionable  facts,  we 
demonstrate  the  great  antiquity  of  our  system.  For  we  find  the 
velocity  with  which  a  ray  of  light  passes  from  a  luminous 
body  to  be  192,000  miles  in  a  second.  Thus  a  ray  of  light 
reaches  the  earth  in  eight  minutes  from  the  sun.  Now,  as  we 
see  objects  by  rays  of  light  passing  from  them  to  our  eyes,  it 
follows  that  we  do  not  see  the  heavenly  bodies  as  they  are  at 
the  moment  a  ray  of  light  reaches  us,  but  as  they  were  at  the 
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moment  the  light  left  them.  We  do  not  see  the  sun  as  he  is 
now,  but  as  he  was  eight  minutes  ago.  Uranus  appears,  not  as 
he  is  at  the  moment  his  light  reaches  us,  but  as  he  was  two 
hours  previously,  when  the  rays  of  light  he  sends  to  us  took 
their  departure.  Sirius,  regarded  as  the  nearest  of  the  fixed 
stars,  is  so  distant  that  its  light  is  six  years  and  four  months  in 
reaching  the  earth.  In  other  words,  we  see  Sirius  as  it  was  six 
years  and  four  months  ago.  “  A  star  of  the  twelfth  magnitude 
presents  itself  to  our  eye  as  it  was  4000  years  ago ;  so  that, 
suppose  such  a  star  to  have  been  annihilated  3000  years  back,  it 
would  still  be  visible  on  the  earth’s  surface  for  1000  years  to 
come.”  But  Sir  William  Herschel  discovered  nebulae,  with 
his  forty  feet  reflector,  so  far  beyond  stars  of  the  twelfth  mag¬ 
nitude,  that  we  can  form  no  conception  of  the  distance.  He 
expresses  this  distance  as  more  than  eleven  and  three  fourths  * 
millions  of  millions  of  millions  of  miles.  These  calculations 
were  conducted  with  the  greatest  care,  and  corroborated  by  facts 
independently  ascertained.  Now,  taking  the  distance  of  those 
objects  and  dividing  it  by  the  distance  light  traverses  in  a  year, 
it  appears  that  the  light  cannot  have  been  less  than  one  million 
and  nine  hundred  thousand  years  in  its  progress.  The  nebulae 
which  can  now  be  seen  by  the  most  powerful  telescopes  were 
in  existence,  certainly,  almost  two  millions  of  years  ago.  Thus 
astronomy  absolutely  demonstrates  the  vast  antiquity  of  the 
matter  of  the  universe.^ 

^  We  have  selected  this  ouc  pruuf  from  astrouomy,  os  all  caa  appreciate  it. 
Sec  the  Supplementary  Note  [Bj  to  Dr.  J.  1*.  Smith's  (ieoloyy  and  Scripture, 
p.  329.  On  p.  333,  he  quotes  the  language  of  Sir  William  Herschel,  from  Phi¬ 
losophical  Transactions  for  1802,  p.  498:  “-Hence  it  follows,  that  when  we  see 
the  object  of  the  calculated  distance  at  which  one  of  these  very  remote  nebulae 
may  still  be  perceived  —  the  rays  of  light  which  convey  its  image  to  the  eye  must 
have  been  more  than  nineteen  hundred  and  ten  thousand,  that  is,  almost  two  mil¬ 
lions  of  years  on  their  way ;  and  that,  consequently,  so  many  years  ago  this  object 
must  have  already  had  an  existence  in  the  sideriai  heavens,  in  order  to  send  out 
those  rays  by  which  we  now  perceive  it.” 

Baron  A.  Von  Humboldt  quotes  this  statement  of  Herschel,  with  these  com¬ 
ments  :  “  Much,  therefore,  has  vanished  long  before  it  is  rendered  visible  to  us  — 
much  that  we  see  was  once  differently  arranged  from  what  it  now  appears.  The 
aspect  of  the  starry  heavens  presents  us  with  the  spectacle  of  that  w'hich  is  only 
apparently  simultaneous.  ...  It  still  remains  more  than  probable,  from  the 
knowledge  we  possess  of  the  velocity  of  the  transmission  of  tlie  luminous  rays, 
tliut  the  light  of  remote  heavenly  bodies  presents  us  with  the  most  ancient  per¬ 
ceptible  evidence  of  the  existence  of  matter.”  —  Cosmos,  translated  by  £.  C.  Otte, 
pp.  144,  145.  Bohn's  edition. 
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2.  While  astronomy' proves,  as  by  mathematical  demonstra¬ 
tion,  the  immense  antiquity  of  the  matter  of  the  universe, 
geology  affords  proof  that  the  earth  has  existed  for  a  vast 
period.  The  evidences  of  geology  to  this  point  cannot  well  be 
compressed  into  the  limits  our  discussion  demands.  Referring 
to  the  treatises  on  geology  for  complete  satisfaction,  it  may  suf¬ 
fice  to  state,  briefly,  two  groups'  of  evidence :  the  marks  of  age 
in  the  appearance  of  the  rocks,  and  in  the  appearance  of  the 
organic  remains. 

The  appearance  of  the  rocks  indicates  that  an  immense 
period  elapsed  during  their  formation.  The  rocks  present  every 
sign  of  having  been  formed  as  sand  and  gravel  are  now  accu¬ 
mulating  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  by  a  gradual  deposit. 
Now,  except  in  extraordinary  cases,  it  requires  centuries  to  pro¬ 
duce  accumulations  of  even  a  few  inches  in  thickness.  And 
yet  the  fossiliferous  strata  in  Europe  are  found  to  be  not  less 
than  eight  or  ten  miles  thick.  If  it  now  requires  centuries  for 
the  formation  of  a  few  inches,  how  long  were  these  immense 
masses  in  forming?  Some  of  the  strata  contain  additional 
evidence  of  age  in  their  composition.  They  are  made  up  of 
rounded  pebbles.  These  were  fragments  of  preexisting  rocks, 
which  had  been  first  de[X)sited,  and  then  broken  up ;  and  the 
fragments  had  been  subjected  to  the  friction  of  water,  long 
enough  to  round  them,  before  they  were  again  deposited.  For 
the  original  deposit,  for  the  subsequent  breaking  to  pieces,  for 
the  slow  process  of  rounding  by  water,  how  much  time  is 
requisite,  for  masses  thousands  of  feet  thick?  The  fossils  which 
enter  largely  into  the  composition  of  many  rocks  also  show  how 
slowly  the  strata  were  formed.  Remains  of  animals  are  so  pre¬ 
served  as  to  prove  incontestibly  that  they  died  on  the  spot 
where  the  remains  are  now  found.  They  lie  in  their  natural 
positions.  There  was,  in  appearance,  no  sudden,  violent  de¬ 
struction  of  them.  The  sand  and  other  matter  accumulated 
around  them  so  gradually  that  the  most  delicate  s})ines  and 
processes  are  not  disturbed.  The  perfect  preservation  of  the 
most  fragile  parts  of  organized  bodies  proves  that  the  rocks  in 
which  they  are  buried  were  formed  as  gradually  as  like  deposits 
me  now  forming.  And  the  ‘slowness  with  which  the  process  now 
goes  on,  prt)ves  that  a  vast  period  was  consumed  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  great  mass  of  tbssiliferous  rocks.  Not  only  do  the 
materials  composing  the  rocks,  but  also  the  arrangement  of 
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them,  prove  great  age.  The  mass  of  rocks  is  divided  into 
many  distinct  strata  and  groups  of  strata ;  each  group  differing 
in  composition  or  in  the  organic  remains  it  contains,  The  strata 
could  not,  therefore,' have  been  deposited  simutaneously.  Each 
strata  must  have  been  formed  under  circumstances  which  gave 
its  peculiar  character.  A  change  of  circumstances  would  be 
requisite  for  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  strata.  And  so, 
there  must  have  been  as  many  changes  of  circumstances,  intro¬ 
ducing  new  periods,  as  there  are  strata.  The  number  of  strata 
show  there  have  been  many  such, periods.  And  when  we  com¬ 
pare  the  formations,  since  history  began,  with  those  of  which 
history  is  silent,  the  time  allotted  to  the  latter  must  be  very 
great.  This  is  further  corroborated  by  position  of  the  strata. 
The  several  strata  do  not  lie  in  the  same  plane,  but  are  inclined 
to  each  other  at  various  angles.  The  lowest  one  often  most 
tilted  up  from  a  horizontal  position,  the  next  strata  less  so,  and 
so  on,  till  the  one  most  recently  formed  is  frequently  nearly 
level.  It  would  seem  from  this  that,  after  the  lowest  group  had 
been  deposited  and  consolidated,  it  was  elevated  at  an  angle  to 
the  horizon.  Then  there  was  a  period  of  repose,  long  enough 
for  another  stratum  to  be  formed  over  it.  And  then  this  also 
was  elevated.  Another  sea.son  of  rest,  however,  followed,  and 
another  stratum  was  deposited  on  a  level,  to  be  in  its  turn  lifted 
up.  And  so  it  went  on,  a  season  of  quiet  deposit,  succeeded  by 
violence,  to  be  followed  by  another  repose,  till  the  last  of  the 
series.  All  this  would  demand,  from  what  we  know  of  natural 
forces,  a  long  interval  of  time. 

The  evidence  of  great  age  from  the  appearance  of  the  organic 
remains  is  independent  and  equally  conclusive.  The  fossils  not 
only  allbrd  data  for  estimating  the  comparative  age  of  the  rocks ; 
the  character  of  these  remains  of  itself  declares  that  a  very 
great  time  has  elapsed  since  the  first  was  created.  There  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  several  entire  changes  of  organic  life  since 
the  rocks  began  to  form.  For  there  are  successive  groujis,  so 
distinct  that  they  could  not  have  been  contemporaneous.  Each 
group  must  have  been  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  glode  at 
its  existence  ;  and  the  condition  favorable  to  ote  group  would  be 
destructive  to  another.  They  could*  not  live  together.  Every¬ 
thing  shows  that  one  series  of  strata  after  another  was  depi>s- 
ited,  elevated,  peo[)led  with  vegetable  aud  animal  life,  to  be 
obliterated  and  give  place  to  another.  As  the  globe  slowly 
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cooled,  and  the  temperature  became  unfit  for  their  residence,  or 
from  other  causes,  they  died,  and  a  new  group  was  created. 
But  each  group  lived  long  enough  for  rocks,  thousands  of  feet 
thick,  to  be  deposited  about  their  remains  The  successive 
groups  of  organic  life,  and  the  mass  of  each  group,  does  not 
allow  a  brief  period  to  be  assigned  to  the  first  creation. 

There  are  many  other  proofs  which  are  conclusive  with  geolo¬ 
gists,  but  which  cannot  be  so  easily  stated,  and  which  involve 
more  of  theory.  Making  every  deduction  the  most  cautious  can 
ask  for,  geological  facts  point  to  an  immense  period  of  the 
world’s  duration.^ 

Thus,  then,  the  matter  stands :  Moses  seems  to  assign  a  com¬ 
paratively  brief  period  to  the  creation ;  astronomy  and  geology 
assert  a  vast  period.  How  shall  they  be  reconciled  ?  We  must 
shorten  one  period,  or  lengthen  the  other. 


^  The  great  antiquity  of  the  globe  is  considered  so  evident  by  geologists,  that 
the  point  is  not  formally  argued  in  the  treatises.  There  is  an  ample  discussion 
of  it  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith,  Geology  and  Scripture,  pp.  69,  219,  and  in  a  Supple¬ 
mentary  Note  (F),  p.  360,  with  references.  See  also  the  testimony  from  the 
volcanoes  of  Auvergne,  pp.  134 — 138.  There  is  a  summary  statement  of  tlxe 
proof  by  Prof.  Sedgwick,  Discourse  on  the  Studies  of  the  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  pp.  25,  26 ;  and  an  ampler  statement,  showing  the  conclusion  to  be  the 
result  of  rigid  induction  of  particulars,  by  Prof.  Powell,  Connection  of  Natural 
and  Divine  Truth,  etc.,  pp.  42—45.  See  also  Hitchcock,  Religion  of  Geology, 
Lect.  2,  pp.  50  seq.  Bib.  Repository,  Vol.  VI.  pp.  261 — 265.  Hugh  Miller,  First 
Impressions  of  England,  etc..  Chap.  XVII.  pp.  338  seq.  Lecture  on  Genesis  and 
Geology.  There  is  a  concise  view  of  the  proof  in  Kitto,  under  title  Creation.” 
The  opinions  of  two  eminent  geologists  as  to  the  age  of  the  most  recent  strata 
may  indicate  the  general  judgment  upon  the  whole  matter.  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
believes  the  whole  basin  of  tlie  Mississippi  was  formed  as  the  delta  is  now  form¬ 
ing.  He  obtained  estimates  by  which  to  judge  the  age  of  the  delta.  “  The  area 
of  the  delta  being  about  13,600  square  statute  miles,  and  the  quantity  of  solid 
matter  brought  down  annually  by  the  river  being  3,702,758,400  cubic  feet,  it 
must  have  taken  67,000  years  for  the  formation  of  the  whole ;  and  if  the  alluvial 
matter  of  the  plain  above  be  264  feet  deep,  or  half  that  of  the  delta,  it  must  have 
required  33,500  years  more  for  its  accumulation,  even  if  its  area  be  estimated  as 
only  equal  to  that  of  the  delta,  whereas  it  is,  in  fact,  much  larger.”  —  Principles, 
etc.,  Chap.  XVIII.  p.  273,  edition  of  1853.  The  same  author  computes  the  time 
during  which  the  Niagara  river  has  worn  its  channel  from  Queenstown  to  the 
present  falls,  at  the  rate  of  one  foot  per  year ;  which  gives  some  35,000  years. 
Prof.  Agassiz,  in  his  recent  lectures  on  the  Florida  reefs,  as  reported  in  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Evening  Traveller,  Dec.  15,  1853,  stated  that  he  had  ascertained  by  observa¬ 
tions  and  comparisons,  that  the  reefs  grow  one  foot  in  a  hundred  years.  And 
by  estimating  the  number  and  extent  of  the  reefs  comprising  the  peninsula,  ho 
supposes  that  small  tongue  of  land  to  be  one  hundred  thousand  years  old. 
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1.  The  first  attempt  has  been,  to  shorten  the  period  assigned 
by  science.  The  character  of  the  Bible,  the  fact  that  the  com¬ 
mon  interpretation  is  the  obvious  one,  entitle  it  to  be  presumed 
right,  till  the  contrary  is  shown. 

There  are  some  who  make  short  work  of  the  matter,  by  refus¬ 
ing  to  yield  any  authority  to  the  records  of  science.  “  Professing 
to  know  God,  in  his  works  they  deny  him.”  But  if  the  earth,  as 
a  whole,  is  not  a  trustworthy  document,  there  can  be  no  reliance 
in  particles  of  its  substance  made  into  a  book.  If  we  are  not  to 
trust  our  faculties  to  interpret  what  is  scored  upon  the  rocks  and 
written  upon  the  sky,  they  may  deceive  us  in  reading  human 
language.  The  scepticism  which,  clothed  sometimes  in  the  gar¬ 
ments  of  faith,  sets  aside  as  untrustworthy  the  sober  deductions 
of  science,  destroys  the  evidence  not  only  of  a  Divine  revelation, 
but  of  the  very  existence  of  God. 

Those  who  admit  the  facts  of  science  shorten  the  period  it 
seems  to  assign  to  creation  by  various  theories. 

The  first  theory  is,  that  God  created  all  things  as  they  are. 
“Almighty  God  may,  by  the  mere  fiat  of  his  power,  have  inten¬ 
tionally  brought  every  rock  and  stratum,  every  fossil  leaf  and 
shell  and  bone,  into  its  present  form  and  condition.” 

This  theory  was  supposed  to  be  finally  exploded.  But  it  is 
countenanced  in  some  of  the  recent  attempts  to  interpret  this 
chapter.  Many  who  do  not  formally  adopt  it,  are  ready  to  fall 
back  upon  it  when  hard  pressed.  Is  it  possible  to  adopt  this 
explanation  ?  It  may  be  confessed  that  omnipotence  is  equal  to 
such  a  method  of  creation.  This  is  all  that  can  be  said  in  favor 
of  the  theory.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  assert  that  the  Almighty 
'could  have  taken  this  course,  and  another  thing  to  bring  credible 
evidence  that  he  did.  It  must  not  be  too  hastily  assumed  that 
God  could  have  arranged  things  thus.  It  must  first  be  shown, 
not  merely  that  his  poiver  was  equal  to  it,  but  that  his  wisdom 
would  allow  such  an  exercise  of  power.  Indeed,  if  it  be  proved 
that  everything  was  made  as  it  now  appears,  by  the  mere  fiat  of 
Power,  you  prove  a  powerful  Creator,  but  you  do  not  prove  that 
Creator  to  be  the  God  whom  we  worship.  We  worship  a  being 
of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness.  And,  so  far  from  these  attri¬ 
butes  appearing  in  such  a  creation,  if  it  be  proved  that  Divine 
power  was  exerted  in  this  way,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  any 
marks  of  wisdom  in  the  universe ;  and,  of  course,  difficult  to 
prove  there  is  a  being  possessed  of  this  attribute.  “  If  this  argu- 
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ment  had  any  strength  at  all,  it  would  fearfully  weaken  the  proof 
for  the  first  truth  of  religion,  from  the  doctrine  of  sufficient  causes. 
We  find  the  dead  parts  of  animals,  with  the  muscular  attach¬ 
ment,  the  shelly  or  crustaceous  or  bony  structure,  the  condyles,  • 
the  receiving  hollows,  the  grooves  and  port-holes  for  the  passage 
of  nerves  and  blood-vessels,  the  teeth  with  their  sockets,  in 
all  the  variety  of  the  most  exquisitely  appropriate  formation, 
even  the  organs,  and  provisions,  and  ‘products  of  nutrition;  and 
it  is  seriously  said  that  we  may  sit  down  with  the  conclusion 
that  these  objects  were  never  the  parts  of  any  living  creatures, 
but  have  existed  from  the  beginning  of  time,  just  as  we  now  find 
them !  Shall  we  throw  such  an  advantage  as  this  into  the  hands 
of  the  atheist  ?  ”  ^ 

But  it  is  said :  Creation  is  miraculous ;  and  when  we  come  to 
miracles  we  are  not  to  be  governed  by  ordinary  laws ;  it  was  no 
greater  miracle  to  make  the  world  just  as  it  is  than  to  make  it  at 
all.  Very  true;  but  it  is  precisely  as  to  the  cAorocier  of  this  mira¬ 
cle,  not  as  to  the  fact  of  a  miraculous  creation,  that  the  question 
arises.  That  there  was  miraculous  intervention  of  God  in  crea¬ 
tion,  is  not  disputed.  Because  this  is  credible,  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  is  credible  there  was  such  an  intervention  as  is  alleged. 
Especially  are  we  not  to  inquire  whether  or  not  it  is  credible  till 
some  evidence  is  adduced  that  such  is  the  fact.  The  Bible  no¬ 
where  asserts  such  a  creation.  Indeed,  it  could  be  proved,  if  it 
were  worth  while,  that  this  order  of  creation  in  Genesis  sets 
aside  the  theory.  The  only  evidence  brought  forward  is:  the 
world  is  now  existing  in  a  certain  state,  and  some  one  conceives 
it  possible  to  have  been  created  in  this  state.  “  It  may  have 
been  so;  therefore  it  was  so.”  Yes;  and  if  any  one  should 
choose  to  discredit  the  evidence  by  which  we  trace  the  disen¬ 
tombed  cities  of  Assyria  back  to  the  races  of  men  which  once 
lived  there,  he  might  assert  that  they  likewise  constituted  a  part 
of  the  original  creation.  “  Almighty  God,  by  the  mere  fiat  of  his 
power,  might  have  made  them;  therefore  he  did.”  And  this 
also  may  clear  up  the  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  mounds  in 
the  Western  States,  of  which  no  satisfactory  explanation  has 
been  given ;  and  of  the  ruined  cities  of  Mexico  and  Yucatan ! 
Why  not  believe  they  formed  part  of  the  original  creation? 
This  would  be  as  credible  as  that  the  skeletons  of  animals  who 
seem  to  have  lived,  and  the  food  they  seem  to  have  eaten  and 


^  J.  P.  Smith’s  Geology  and  Scripture,  p.  169. 
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digested  and  discharged,  should  have  been  created  in  such  a 
state  as  we  find  these  remains.  The  creation  of  ruined  cities  is 
as  credible  as  the  creation  of  fossils.  Chateaubriand  maintains 
that  such  was  the  character  of  the  creation.  In  his  Genie  dii 
Christianism,  he  represents  the  Creator  as  making  the  world  as 
a  poet  would,  with  ruined  cities,  and  moss-grown  palaces,  and 
mouldering  towers,  and  crumbling  columns.  And  why  not? 
There  is  no  extravagance  in  his  view,  if  we  can  believe  that 
“every  fossil  leaf  and  shell  and  bone”  do  not  prove  that  there 
has  once  been  sap  in  the  leaf,  and  slime  on  the  shell,  and  mar¬ 
row  in  the  bone ;  but  that  they  were  made  as  counterfeit  coins 
of  the  Creator. 

We  are  not  to  be  charged  with  denying  the  credibility  of  mira-^ 
cles,  because  we  deny  that  such  a  method  of  creation  is  credible. 
Without  arguing  against  this  theory,  it  is  sufficient  to  submit  it 
to  the  common  sense  of  Christians.  We  believe  miracles  have 
been  wrought.  We  cannot  believe,  without  working  a  miracle 
ourselves  upon  the  principles  of  belief,  that  God  made  countless 
abortions  before  he  made  living  creatures ;  and  that  he  fitted  up 
the  charnel  house  in  which  they  were  deposited  to  be  the  dwell¬ 
ing-place  of  the  things  that  have  life. 

2.  The  second  theory  by  wliich  it  is  proposed  to  shorten  the 
period  of  geology  is :  That  the  organic  remains  were  dej)osited 
between  the  creation  and  the  deluge,  or  that  tliey  were  deposited 
by  the  deluge.  The  latter  is  the  favorite  form  of  the  theory. 

But  it  does  not  answer  the  facts.  There  is  not  time  enough 
between  the  creation  and  the  deluge  for  the  formation  of  such 
masses  of  rock.  There  has  not  been  one  hundredth  part  depose 
ited  since  the  deluge,  though  the  time  is  more  than  twice  as 
long.  There  are  distinct  orders  of  organic  beings  in  the  rocks, 
which  must  have  lived  in  distinct  periods.  The  globe  must  have 
been  specially  fitted  for  them.  The  upheavals  and  disarrange¬ 
ments  of  strata  indicate  great  changes  between  one  period  and 
another,  which  must  have  occupied  long  intervals.  These 
changes  could  not  have  been  brought  about  by  the  deluge  of  a 
year.  Its  effects  were  only  on  tlie  surface;  these  changes  were 
far  below  the  surface.  The  deluge  could  not  have  deposited 
remains  in  distinct  orders;  deposited  them  without  disturbing 
the  most  delicate  processes ;  deposited,  and  then  sealed  them  up 
by  pouring  around  them  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  rocky  substance, 
and  then  hardened  this  material  to  a  solid  form;  And  why 
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select  th,e  lowest  plants  and  animals  for  preservation  so  carefully, 
and  pass  by  the  works  of  man ;  pass  by  man  himself?  If  all  these 
remains  of  animals  were  deposited  by  the  deluge,  why  do  we 
find  none  of  the  implements  of  husbandry  and  the  tools  of  arti¬ 
sans?  We  should  have  been  glad  to  see  what  kind  of  an  organ 
Jubal  built  We  should  like  to  handle  the  tools  which  came 
from  the  shop  of  Tubal  Cain.  It  would  be  as  natural  to  find 
evidences  of  man’s  handiwork  as  to  find  the  delicate  leaves  of  the 
fern.  And  man’s  frame  is  as  easily  preserved  as  that  of  fishes 
and  birds.  Why  are  there  no  human  remains  in  this  universe 
tomb  of  rocks  ?  It  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  theory 
that  the  organic  remains  were  deposited  previous  to  or  at  the 
deluge,  to  say,  then  there  would  have  been  at  least  some  works 
of  human  art  and  some  bones  of  man.  None  such  are  found, 
except  in  the  most  recent  strata.  They  are  only  found  in  strata 
which  has  been  formed  almost  since  the  period  of  history.^ 

Moreover,  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  Noah  took  with  him  into 
the  ark  some  of  every  species  that  would  perish  by  water,  and 
that  they  survived  the  deluge.  When  Noah  came  from  the  ark, 
he  brought  out  sbme  of  every  species  which  lived  before  the 
deluge.  A  special  provision  was  made  to  ensure  the  existence, 
after  the  flood,  of  all  that  existed  previously.  None  have  become 
extinct  since.  But  in  the  lowest  formations  the  remains  are  all 
of  extinct  species.  They  have  been  extinct  as  long  as  history 
records.  We  must  either  believe  that  every  species  —  that  innu¬ 
merable  species  —  did  not  survive  the  flood,  which  is  contra¬ 
dicted  by  the  Bible ;  or  that  those  for  whose  preservation  such 
extraordinary  care  was  taken,  were  entirely  swept  away  after¬ 
wards  ;  or  we  must  believe  that  the  extinct  species  were  destroyed 
long  antecedent  to  the  deluge.^ 

Finally,  there  are  many  who  do  not  attempt  to  account  for  the 
state  of  things  which  geology  discloses,  and  who  do  not  deny  the 
facts,  but  who  will  not.  admit  the  justness  of  the  conclusion. 

^  On  the  imbedded  remains  of  man,  and  the  capacity  of  human  remains  to 
resist  decay,  see  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Principles,  etc..  Chap.  XL  VIII.  pp.  753  seq. 

It  is  gravely  stated  in  a  work  recently  published,  which  endorses  this  theory, 
that  the  reason  no  human  remains  are  found  is  on  account  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection.  But  it  is  not  said  how  this  stands  in  the  way;  whether  these 
bodies  have  been  already  raised,  or  whether  they  were  not  turned  into  stone,  lest 
it  should  be  impossible  to  raise  them.  We  do  not  know  what  the  author  means 
ia  giving  this  reason. 

Hugh  Miller,  First  Impressions  of  England,  etc.,  p.  343.  American  editioB< 
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They  content  themselves  by  saying,  we  need  not  attempt  to 
reconcile  this  matter.  For  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  theory  that 
the  earth  is  so  ancient.  We  confess  that  the  theory  seems  well 
supported;  facts  seem  to  sustain  it.  We  cannot  well  avoid  it. 
But,  after  all,  it  is  merely  an  hypothesis.  And,  however  plausi¬ 
ble,  no  hypothesis  must  stand  against  the  facts  of  revelation. 

There  are  many  in  precisely  this  position.  They  gain  relief 
in  the  apparent  conflict  of  science  and  Genesis  by  saying:  it  is 
not  the  plainly  observed  facts  of  science  which  cause  trouble, 
but  the  deductions  which  men  draw  from  these  facts. 

We  have  already  said,  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  the 
facts  of  science,  and  the  theories  of  scientific  men ;  and  that  the 
latter  may  or  may  not  be  true.  And  now  we  say,  that  there  is 
a  no  less  important  distinction  between  a  theory  and  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  a  just  induction;  and  that  the  latter  is  as  real  a  fact  as 
any  fact  of  perception.  There  is  a  scepticism  with  regard  to  the 
results  of  scientific  investigation,  which  is  remarkable  as  existing 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  insist  upon  the  trustworthiness  of 
moral  reasoning.  Our  space  forbids  anything  more  than  a  pass¬ 
ing  allusion  to  this  matter.  But  it  must  be  understood,  that,  if 
we  are  to  repose  any  confidence  in  any  mental  processes,  we 
are  to  accept  the  legitimate  conclusions  of  science  as  absolute 
facts.  The  question  comes  simply  to  this :  Is  the  inductive  logic 
reliable  ?  Are  we  only  shrewdly  guessing  at  the  laws  of  nature, 
or  shall  the  legitimate  conclusions  of  a  just  induction  stand  as 
absolute  truths  ?  Does  any  one  doubt  the  laws  of  psychology, 
which  have  been  ascertained  by  the  inductive  logic  ?  And  is 
not  the  same  instrument  as  reliable  to  discover  the  laws  of  the 
material  universe  ?  The  inductive  logic  has  been  chiefly  applied 
to  the  discovery  of  what  are  called  physical  truths.  Is  it  insuffi¬ 
cient  for  this  purpose  ?  Have  we  been  travelling  on  the  wrong 
road  these  two  hundred  years?  Is  there  no  certainty  in  the 
results  we  reach  ?  So  it  is  declared  by  those  who  set  aside  the 
conclusions  of  science  on  the  ground  that  they  are  only  theories. 
The  Roman  Catholic  church,  to  this  day,  denies  the  truth  of  the 
Copemican  system ;  it  allows  it  to  be  taught  in  its  text-books, 
but  it  is  under  protest,  as  a  theory  which  has  much  in  its  favor, 
not  as  an  ascertained  fact. 

Scientific  men  come  forward  and  say,  we  have  made  a  care* 
ful  and  thorough  investigation  of  the  earth’s  crust.  We  have 
applied  to  it  the  most  rigid  tests  of  the  inductive  logic,  to  find 
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what  it  teaches  as  to  the  age  of  the  globe.  And  we  learn,  be¬ 
yond  all  question,  that  its  age  is  very  great.  Every  man  able 
to  apply  the  tests  gives  this  answer.  Shall  we  say,  this  is  only 
a  theory  of  yours  ;  it  may  be  true,  and  it  may  not  be  true  ?  We 
cannot  say  so,  without  authorizing  a  scepticism  which  renders 
it  impossible  to  attain  certainty  any  where.  Is  that  a  theory, 
which  is  the  result  of  the  most  careful  application  of  the  induc¬ 
tive  logic  ?  Then  what  do  you  call  the  inference  which  you 
draw  from  these  words  of  Moses  ?  Does  Moses  any  where  say 
the  world  is  only  six  or  eight  thousand  years  old?  Is  it  not 
an  inference  of  yours,  from  certain  statements  he  makes? 
And  must  your  conclusion,'  reached  it  may  be  by  the  most 
rigid  deductive  logic,  be  accepted  as  an  absolute  fact ;  and  the 
as  rigid  conclusion  of  the  inductive  logic  be  dismissed  as  a  mere 
theory  ?  If  it  is  only  an  inference,  from  certain  facts  of  observa¬ 
tion,  that  the  world  is  so  old,  it  is  equally  an  inference,  from 
certain  words  of  Genesis,  that  it  is  not  And  if  one  inference  is 
to  be  scouted,  as  theory,  so  may  be  the  other.  Nay,  further, 
suppose  Moses  stated,  in  so  many  words,  that  the  world  is  of  a 
certain  age,  how  do  you  know  that  you  perceive  the  words  of 
Moses  ?  What  do  you  perceive  ?  You  perceive  only  certain 
signs  —  black  marks  —  which  you  infer  have  a  certain  mean¬ 
ing.  How  do  you  know  such  is  their  meaning?  Is  it  not  a 
mere  theory  that  they  mean  thus  ?  You  conclude  they  do,  and 
your  conclusion  may  be  just,  by  the  deductive  logic.  But  how 
do  you  know  it  is  reliable?  Still  worse,  how  do  you  know 
that  you  perceive  at  all?  How  do  you  know  that  there  are 
any  such  signs  as  you  think  you  perceive  ?-  Can  you  prove,  by 
your  deductive  logic,  that  there  is  any  object  of  perception  ?  A 
certain  impression  is  made  on  your  mind.  You  have  an  idea. 
But  how  did  you  get  it  ?  Is  it  anything  more  than  a  theory, 
that  there  is  something  perceived  when  you  think  you  perceive 
something  ?  We  see,  or  rather  we  do  not  see,  where  the 
scepticism  which  distrusts  the  legitimate  conclusions  of  induc¬ 
tive  science,  leads  us.  We  do  not  and  cannot  prove'  the  truth  of 
our  perceptions ;  we  assume  it.  For  we  cannot  do  otherwise. 
We  do  not  doubt  the  justness  of  our  mental  processes.  We 
cannot.  We  do  not  deny  that  truth  is  ascertained  in  other  ways 
besides  by  direct  intuition  or  perception.  We  rely  upon  the 
legitimate  conclusions  of  the  deductive  logic;  and  we  must 
rely  upon  the  legitimate  conclusions  of  the  inductive  logic.  It 
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is  a  legitimate  conclusioi  of  that  logic,  attested  by  every  one 
who  h as ^  investigated  for  himself  the  physical  facts,  that  this 
globe  has  been  in  existence  vast  ages.  If  this  is  an  hypothesis, 
then  it  is  an  hypothesis  that  the  sun  is  the  centre  of  our  system, 
and  that  the  earth  revolves  about  it ;  and  the  judges  of  Gallileo 
were  right. 

The  conclusion  is  beyond  question,  that  none  of  these  theories 
to  shorten  the  period  of  geology  satisfy  the  facts.  We  cannot 
bring  the  period  of  geologic  changes  within  the  six  or  eight 
thousand  years  assumed  to  be  taught  by  Moses. 

The  only  alternative  is,  to  find  a  longer  period  in  Genesis. 
The  assumption  of  six  or  eight  thousand  years  must  be  given 
up.  if  the  Mosaic  record  is,  as  we  believe,  reliable,  it  must 
admit  an  interpretation  which  will  give  the  period  the  facts 
demand. 

There  are  three  explanations  which  include  the  various 
methods  of  solving  the  difficulty.  The  first  explanation  sup¬ 
poses  there  is  an  immense  interval  between  the  events  of 
the  first  and  the  events  of  the  succeeding  verses,  during  which 
geologic  changes  took  place.  The  second  supposes  there  is  a 
long  interval  between  each  day.  The  third  supposes  the  days 
themselves  to  be  of  indefinite  duration.  These  theories  do  not 
conflict  with  each  other.  All  may  be  allowed,  if  the  facts  sus¬ 
tain  them.  The  first  and  last  are  often  maintained  by  the  same 
])ersons.  It  will  assist  us  in  deciding  upon  them  to  examine 
them  apart. 

The  first  explanation  supposes  there  is  an  immense  interval 
between  the  events  recorded  in  the  first  verse  and  the  events 
of  the  succeeding  verses.  Professor  Buckland  states  it  thus : 
“  The  Mosaic  narrative  commences  with  a  declaration  that  in 
the  beginning  God.  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  These 
few  first  words  of  Genesis  may  be  fairly  appealed  to  by  the 
geologist,  as  containing  a  brief  statement  of  the  creation  of  the 
material  elements  at  a  time  distinctly  preceding  the  operations 
of  the  first  day ;  it  is  no  where  affirmed  that  God  created  the 
heaven  and  the  earth  in  the  first  day,  but  in  the  beginning  ;  this 
beginning  may  have  been  an  epoch  at  an  unmeasured  dis¬ 
tance,  followed  by  periods  of  undefined  duration,  during  which 
all  the  physical  operations  disclosed  by  geology  were  going  on.^” 
These  “  physical  operations”  are  intended  to  include  the  crea- 

1  Bridgewater  Treatise,  Ch.  2,  §  16,  Vol.  I.  p.  20. 
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tion  and  destruction  of  the  organized  beings  whose  species  are 
now  extinct.  So  that,  from  the  second  verse  onwards*,  we  have 
an  account  of  the  world  as  it  now  exists. 

In  favor  of  this  hypothesis,  it  may  be  said,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  language  of  Moses  inconsistent  with  it.  “  In  the  beginning” 
is  an  indefinite  phrase ;  it  does  not  necessarily  mean,  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  first  day.  There  is  no  need  of  supposing  the 
first  and  second  verses  relate  to  immediately  continuous  events. 
Moses  frequently  places  events  close  together,  though  there 
were  long  intervals  between.  Thus,  in  the  second  chapter  of 
Exodus,  the  first  verse  begins  :  “  And  there  went  a  man  of  the 
house  of  Levi  and  took  to  wife  a  daughter  of  Levi.”  The 
second  verse  proceeds :  “  And  the  woman  conceived  and  bare 
a  son,  and  when  she  saw  that  he  was  a  goodly  child,  she  hid 
him  three  months.”  The  connective  and,  Hebrew  i ,  is  the  same 
as  between  the  first  and  second  verses  of  Gen.  i.  There  is  as 
much  reason  for  supposing  the  events  to  be  consecutive  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other.  Now  the  child  alluded  to,  as  being 
born  after  this  marriage,  was  Moses.  But  it  appears  he  had  a 
sister  old  enough  to  watch  over  his  ark.  He  had  also  an  older 
brother,  Aaron.  There  was,  then,  an  interval  of  some  years 
between  the  first  and  second  verses,  of  which  no  intimation  is 
given.  We  find  it  out  in  other  ways.  It  is  the  style  of  the 
Bible  thus  to  compress  vast  intervals  into  connected  passages. 
No  notice  is  given  of  things  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  state.^ 

But  it  is  said,  Moses  excludes  this  interpretation  by  the  fourth 
commandment.  He  says,  explicitly :  “  in  six  days  the  Lord 
made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea  and  all  that  in  them  is.” 

This  is  the  most  formidable  objection  to  the  hypothesis.  If 
“the  heaven  and  the  earth”  mean  all  things,  in  one  place, 
they  would  seem  to,  in  another.  There  are  seyeral  ways  of 
reconciling  this  with  the  proposed  explanation.  It  is  said,  the 
terms  “  heaven  and  earth,”  in  Exodus  may  refer  simply  to  the 
present  system,  and  not  to  the  origin  of  things.  This  is  possi¬ 
ble.  These  terms  are  frequently  so  used  in  the  Bible.  In  Gene¬ 
sis  we  may  allow  a  broader  meaning  to  them  than  in  other 
•  passages.  Still,  Moses  seems  to  refer  to  the  original  creation 
in  the  decalogue.  But,  it  may  be  added,  it  is  a  just  rule  of 
interpretation,  to  explain  a  brief  and  incidental  statement  by  a 
more  explicit  one.  Thus,  it  might  be  supposed,  from  Gen.  2:  4, 

^  See  abundant  illustrations  of  this  in  Crofton. 
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if  there  was  no  other  account,  that  only  one  day  was  spent  in 
the  wholfe  creation ;  the  language  is :  “  These  are  the  genera¬ 
tions  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earth,  when  they  were  created, 
in  the  day  that  the  Lord  God  made  the  earth  and  the  heavens.” 
If  this  brief  statement  of  one  day  is  to  be  interpreted  so  as  to 
coincide  with  the  longer  statement  of  six  days,  why  not  Exo¬ 
dus  be  explained  by  Gen.  i.  also  ?  Not  only  is  the  notice  in 
Ex.  XX.  very  brief,  it  is  purely  incidental.  Moses  is  not  de¬ 
scribing  the  creation.  His  argument  does  not  rest  on  a  creation 
of  six  days,  but  on  a  rest  of  the  seventh  day.  He  asserts  that 
God  rested  on  the  seventh  day.  The  declaration  that  all  was 
created  in  six  days  is  an  obiter  dictum.  He  is  not  explaining 
the  time  spent  in  creation,  in  order  to  enjoin  six  days  when  all 
must  work ;  he  is  explaining  the  time  of  rest,  in  order  to  enjoin 
the  seventh  day  as  a  Sabbath.  Additional  force  is  given  to  this 
explanation  by  the  fact  that  a  different  word  is  used  in  the 
decalogue,  when  six  days  are  assigned  to  the  creation.  In  Gen. 
1:1,  the  word  is  ,  more  frequently  used  for  absolute  creation. 
But  in  Exodus  20:  11,  the  word  is  which  is  oftener  ren- 
dered  make,  fashion  over. 

On  the  whole,  this  objection  is  a  strong  one.  But  it  may  be 
met  without  doing  violence  to  the  language  of  Moses.  Genesis 
i.  is  the  full  account  of  the  creation;  Exodus  20:  11  is  a  brief 
and  incidental  allusion  to  it.  The  commandment  refers  to  the 
season  God  set  apart  for  rest.  It  does  not  assert  that  he  only 
worked  six  days.  At  most,  it  only  teaches  that  this  system  was 
constructed  in  this  period.  Does  the  fourth  commandment  teach 
absolutely  that  everything  which  exists  was  created  in  precisely 
six  days?  Does  it  necessarily  cover  the  original  creation  of 
matter  ?  Is  not  the  language  of  Moses  in  Ex.  20:  1 1  fully  met, 
if  it  be  supposed  that  the  present  system,  as  it  appears  now  — 
the  heaven  and  the  earth  and  all  things  in  them  when  the  law 
was  given — were  made  in  six  days?  So  it  would  seem.  On 
the  other  hand,  does  not  Gen.  1:  1  refer  to  the  creation  of  mat¬ 
ter?  Then  it  is  not  necessary  to  believe,  because  of  Ex.  20:  11, 
that  the  events  recorded  in  Gen.  1:  1  took  place  during  the 
first  day.  They  may  have  preceded  all  that  was  done  in  the 
six  days.  This  is  certainly  an  allowable  interpretation,  as  far  as 
the  Bible  is  concerned.  It  has  been  sustained  by  many  com¬ 
mentators  and  geologists  ;  it  is  the  view  of  Bishop  Patrick,  and 
Horsely,  and  of  Chalmers,  and  Buckland,  and  Sedgwick.  It 
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has  many  scientific  facts  in  its  favor.  President  Hitchcock  says, 
though  not  entirely  free  from  difiBiculty,  it  is  the  most  probable 
explanation  that  has  been  proposed.  Professor  Silliman  adopts 
it,  as  far  it  goes;  but  objects  to  it,  as  not  sufficient  alone,  for  all 
the  facts. 

While  this  explanation  may  be  accepted,  as  far  as  it  reaches, 
if  no  better  offers,  it  does  not  suffice  to  explain  the  whole  diffi¬ 
culty.  As  a  complete  explanation,  it  fails.  The  one  fact,  of 
giving  a  long  period  for  the  whole  creation,  it  meets.  But  it 
does  not  distribute  this  time  among  the  successive  creations,  as 
facts  demand.  “  The  difficulties  are  not  removed,”  says  Prof. 
Silliman,  “  unless  we  can  show  that  there  is  time  enough  in  the 
periods  called  days,  to  cover  the  organic  creation,  and  the  forma¬ 
tions  of  rocks,  in  which  the  remains  of  these  bodies  are 
contained.”  * 

If  we  allow  that  an  immense  interval  elapsed  between  the 
original  creation  and  the  work  of  the  first  day,  this  does  not 
explain  what  is  represented  as  taking  place  xoithin  the  six  days. 
The  creation  of  plants,  and  of  animals,  and  of  man,  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  occurring  within  the  six  days.  Though  it  be  granted 
that  Moses  does  not  teach  that  the  world,  as  to  its  elements,  is 
only  six  or  eight  thousand  years  old ;  he  does  seem  to  teach 
that  organized  beings  were  created  after  the  first  day.  This 
would  imply  that  it  is  only  some  six  or  eight  thousand  years 
since  organized  beings  began  to  live.  But,  as  has  been  stated, 
geology  proves  that  they  have  existed  for  immense  ages.  It 
proves  that  there  have  been  successive  orders  which  have  lived 
and  died ;  and  that  vast  intervals  elapsed  between  the  first  and 
the  last.  Moreover,  this  explanation  does  not  pretend  to  assign 
a  remote  age  to  the  present  form  of  the  globe.  It  only  shows 
that  there  may  have  been  long  periods  for  previous  changes. 
The  present  system  of  things  is  not  touched  by  the  hypothesis. 
But  geology  not  only  proves  that  there  have  been  previous  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  globe,  for  which  vast  periods  must  be  assigned ;  it 
declares  that  the  present  state  of  things  must  date  back  far  be¬ 
yond  six  or  eight  thousand  years.  The  accumulations  of  deltas, 
the  abrasion  of  water-courses,  the  construction  of  islands' and 
of  parts  of  continents  by  coralline  insects,  indicate  that  a  much 
longer  period  has  elapsed  since  the  events  recorded  as  trans¬ 
piring  on  the  first  day. 


^  Bakewell’s  Geology,  Appendix  by  Frof.  Silliman,  p.  439.  ' 
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President  Hitchcock  thinks  that  there  need  not  be  difficulty  as 
to  the  period  since  the  creation  of  organized  beings.  He  would 
refer  the  creations,  spoken  of  in  the  six  days,  to  existing  species 
only,^  supposing  that  the  fossil  species  were  created  and  de¬ 
stroyed  before  the  first  day.  If  Moses  refers  to  the  fossil 
species,  it  is  argued,  those  now  living  were  not  included.  If  he 
refers  to  the  living  species,  the  fossils  are  excluded.  For  they 
must  have  lived  under  different  circumstances  and  at  different 
periods.  We  can  hardly  believe  Moses  describes  the  creation  of 
those  which  are  now  extinct,  to  the  exclusion  of  living  orders. 
For  the  animals  created  in  the  six  days  were  made  subject  to 
man;  and  the  plants  were  for  food  to  those  animals.  Thus, 
the  creation  described  by  Moses  is  simply  of  the  species  which 
now  exist  Without  considering  further,  at  present,  whether 
Moses  describes  the  creation  of  living  species  —  so  that  there 
were  as  many  previous  creations  as  there  are  extinct  orders, 
and  that  this  took  place  between  the  beginning  and  the  first 
day,  without  any  mention  of  such  immense  creations  —  it  is 
sufficient  to  say,  that,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  the  present  forms 
of  organic  life  date  no  further  back  than  six  or  eight  thousand 
years,  the  present  arrangement  of  the  newest  strata  indicates  a 
much  longer  period.  The  objection  of  Prof.  Silliman  seems 
insuperable  to  the  explanation,  as  a  complete  one.  It  may  be 
received  as  assigning  time  enough  for  many  of  the  changes  the 
globe  has  undergone.  It  does  not  assign  time  enough  for  what 
seems  to  have  taken  place  since  the  work  of  the  first  day. 

It  may  be  said,  finally,  of  the  first  explanation,  which  sup¬ 
poses  a  long  interval  between  the  beginning  and  the  first  day : 
That,  as  far  as  the  Bible  is  concerned,  it  is  allowable ;  and  that 
it  meets  some  of  the  demands  of  science ;  but  that  it  is  insuf¬ 
ficient  to  account  for  many  facts.  We  must  eke  it  out  by 
another  explanation,  or  substitute  another  for  it. 

The  second  explanation  is,  that  a  long  interval  elapsed  be¬ 
tween  each  of  the  days  spoken  of  by  Moses,  during  which 
each  creation  was  consolidated.  The  time  sought  for  is  found 
by  supposing  that  after  the  work  of  each  day  there  was  a  vast 
interval,  of  which  no  mention  is  made,  before  the  work  of  the 
next  day.  The  advantage  of  this  view  is,  that  it  assigns  time 
enough,  and  distributes  it  among  the  various  creations,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  demands  of  geology ;  and,  in  one  respect,  it  does  no 

1  Biblical  Bepoaitory,  VoL  VI.  pp.  323  scq. 
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violence  to  the  language  of  Moses.  It  takes  the  days  as  periods 
of  twenty-four  hours  each. 

But  it  has  great  objections.  The  narrative  leaves  the  im¬ 
pression  that  one  period  immediately  succeeded  the  other. 
When  one  day  ended,  another  began.  If  the  days  were  of 
twenty-four  hours  each,  they  must  have  been  succeeded  by 
other  days  of  the  same  length.  There  could  not  be  a  day  of 
twenty-four  hours,  and  then  an  immense  interval,  or  night  of 
millions  of  years.  If  each  day  was  followed  by  another,  there 
would  be  no  propriety  in  calling  one  the  first  day,  and  another, 
ages  after,  the  second  day,  and  another,  ages  beyond,  the  third 
day ;  or,  as  the  Hebrew  is,  literally,  day  one,  day  two,  day  three, 
etc.  Besides  these  objections,  there  are  others  common  to  it 
with  the  third  explanation.  It  has  no  more  in  its  favor  than 
that,  and  there  are  many  objections  to  it  which  do  not  lie 
against  the  other. 

The  third  explanation  remains  to  be  considered.  It  supposes 
the  first  verse  to  be  an  epitome  of  the  whole  chapter,  a  brief 
statement  that  God  created  all  things ;  that  then  the  successive 
processes  of  creation  are  recounted,  to  each  of  which  is  as¬ 
signed  a  distinct  period  of  indefinite  length,  called  a  day.  This 
hypothesis  finds  all  the  time  science  demands,  by  considering 
the  days,  not  as  of  twenty-four  hours,  but  as  of  indefinite  dura¬ 
tion.  It  agrees  with  the  narrative  in  supposing  there  was  the 
same  order  in  creation  as  Moses  represents,  assigning  the  same 
events  to  each  period  as  are  represented  in  each  of  the  six  days. 
The  chief  point  is,  to  prolong  the  time  by  construing  the  term 
day  to  mean  an  indefinite  period.  Is  this  allowable  on  a  fair 
interpretation  of  the  record  ? 

1.  The  term  day  is  used  in  the  Bible  to  express  an  indefinite 
period.  Thus  Gen.  2:  4,  it  is  used  to  cover  the  whole  period  of 
creation :  “  in  the  day  that  the  Lord  God  made  the  heaven  and 
the  earth.”  Day  is  here  used  by  Moses  himself  to  express  more 
than  .twenty-four  hours.  Dr!  J.  P.  Smith  objects  that  the  word 
translated  day,  2:  4,  “  is  not  the  simple  noun,  but  it  is  a  compound 
of  that  noun,  with  a  p'reposition  formed  according  to  the  genius 
of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  producing  an  adverb  requiring  to 
be  rendered  by  such  words  as  when,  at  the  time,  after But 
this  only  proves  that  m’’'  had  such  an  indefinite  meaning  that  it 
was  even  used  adverbially.  In  composition  the  full  force  of  the 


1  Geology  and  Scripture,  p.  185. 
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noun  is  preserved.  The  lexicons  do  not  give  by  itself  as 
an  adverb.  It  is  no  more  an  adverb  than  the  corresponding 
English  phrase,  in  the  day  that,  is  an  adverb.  If  we  choose  to 
take  the  phrase  together,  at  most  we  must  call  it  an  adverbial 
phrase.  The  mere  fact  that  the  preposition  is  so  united  to  the 
noun  as  to  make  one  word,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  does  not  authorize  us  to  consider  the  compound  as  one 
word.  If  day  in  the  phrase  “  in  the  day  that,”  means  an  indefi¬ 
nite  time,  nv,  in  the  Hebrew  plirase  ln‘^3,  means  the  same. 
But  there  are  many  instances  where  Di  ^  is  used  as  a  single  noun 
—  not  adverbially  —  with  the  meaning  of  an  indefinite  period. 
Thus,  in  Judges  19:  30:  “There  was  no  such  deed  done  nor 
seen  from  the  day  the  children  of  Israel  came  up  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt  unto  this  day.”  The  historian  does  not  mean,  they 
came  in  a  day ;  they  left  in  the  night,  and  they  were  a  long  time 
in  coming.  He  means,  since  that  time.  A  similar  meaning  is 
found  in  Job  14:  6.  18:  20.  21:  30.  And  so  in  Isa.  34:  8.  61:  2. 
63:  4,  day  is  used  for  the  period  when  God  will  punish  the 
wicked.  In  all  these  cases  the  word  is  tn*’’  —  in  the  singular 
number.  The  cases  in  which  the  plural  form  is  used  for  an 
indefinite  period  are  very  numerous.  And  so  of  the  correspond¬ 
ing  word  in  Greek,  in  the  New  Testament.  “  So  also  shall  the 
Son  of  man  be  in  his  day”  (Luke  17:  24).  “  Your  father  Abra¬ 
ham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day”  (John  8:  56).  The  day  of  judg¬ 
ment,  the  day  of  the  Lord,  the  day  of  wrath,  the  day  of  salva¬ 
tion,  the  day  of  redemption,  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ,  all  mean  a 
special  time,  not  a  period  of  precisely  twenty-four  hour*  sduration. 
The  Apostle  Peter  says :  “  A  thousand  years  are  with  the  Lord 
as  one  day,  and  one  day  as  a  thousand  years.”  The  days  of 
creation  were  days  of  the  Lord ;  for  there  were  no  human  beings 
to  observe  them. 

But  it  is  said  this  meaning  cannot  be  admitted  here,  for  these 
are  expressly  declared  to  be  ordinary  days ;  a  period  between 
evening  and  morning. 

2.  This  is  the  great  difficulty.  The  day  of  creation  is  a  day 
limited  by  evening  and  morning.  But,  suppose  it  means  a 
period ;  there  must  be  an  evening  and  morning ;  a  commence¬ 
ment  and  close,  of  the  period.  And  this  would  answer  the  objec¬ 
tion.  What  was  this  evening  and  morning  of  the  first  day? 
The  setting  and  rising  of  the  sun  ?  But  this  was  not  appointed 
to  take  place  till  the  fourth  day.  Whether  or  not  the  sun  was 
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created  previously  to  the  fourth  day,  no  one  maintains  that  it 
divided  night  from  day  till  then.  If  there  was  an  evening  and 
morning  of  the  first  day,  they  were  not  marked  by  the  apparent 
setting  and  rising  of  the  sun.  This  is  undeniable.  Evening 
and  morning  on  the  first  day  meant  something  else  than  sunset 
and  sunrise.  The  words  may  have  been  used,  they  would  natu¬ 
rally  be  used,  to  express  the  beginning  and  close  of  one  period. 
The  assumption  that  the  day  of  creation  was  necessarily  of 
twenty-four  hours’  length,  because  it  had  an  evening  and  a 
morning,  cannot  be  maintained.  For  certainly,  during  the  first 
three  days,  there  were  no  such  evenings  and  mornings  as  are 
indicated  by  sunset  and  sunrise. 

3.  Moreover,  the  variety  of  meanings  given  to  the  word  day 
in  the  narrative  itself,  authorize  us  to  use  the  word  in  an  indefi¬ 
nite  sense.  It  is  assumed  that  day  means  a  period  of  tiventy- 
four  hours.  But  upon  what  ground  is  this  assumption  based  ? 
Certainly  not  upon  the  use  of  the  w^ord  in  the  record  itself. 
The  word  occurs  fourteen  times,  of  which  five  are  repetitions, 
which  leaves  nine  time’s  separate  use.  In  these  nine  passages, 
there  are  four  distinct  meanings  given  to  it.  In  the  first  place, 
day  is  used  to  mean  “ light'"  God  made  light,  divided  it  from 
the  darkness,  and  “  called  the  light  day."  The  primitive  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  is  thus,  not  any  period  of  time,  much  less  a 
period  of  twenty-four  hours ;  but  simply  light  The  second  use 
of  the  word  is  to  designate  a  period  of  creation,  the  length  of  which 
was  not  indicated  by  sunset  and  sunrise.  The  evening  and 
morning  were  the  first  day,”  v.  5 ;  “  the  second  day,”  v.  8 ;  and 
“  the  third  day,”  v.  13.  ‘  During  these  three  periods,  designated 
as  first,  second  and  third  days,  there  was  no  apparent  sunset  or 
sunrise.  Either  the  sun  was  not  created,  or  his  rays  were  ob¬ 
scured  by  vapors,  or  some  other  cause  prevented  them  from 
reaching  the  earth.  The  second  declares  that  the  evening  and 
morning  of  the  first  three  days  had  difierent  metes  and  bounds 
from  the  present  day.  The  standard  of  our  day  was  not  then 
set  up.  Day  is  thus  used  the  first  four  times  out  of  the  nine  in 
an  indefinite  sense.  Now  at  last,  thirdly,  it  is  used  in  the  spe¬ 
cific  sense  of  a  period  measured  by  sunset  and  sunrise.  Vs.  14, 
16,  18,  the  sun  is  ordained  to  divide  day  from  night,  and  to 
nile  the  day.  Day  here  means,  doubtless,  a  term  of  twenty-four 
hours.  And  it  occurs  with  this  plain  meaning  in  only  one  pas* 
sage.  The  three  next  passages  where  it  occurs,  it  designates 
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periods  of  creation,  called  “  the  fourth  day,”  v.  19 ;  “  the  fifth  day,” 
V.  23;  and  “the  sixth  day,”  v.  31.  There  are  only  these  three 
cases  in  which  the  meaning  is  doubtful.  For  the  next  and  last  use 
of  the  word  is  to  describe  a  period  of  rest  which  has  a  morning  — 
a  beginning ;  but  which  has  no  evening  —  no  limit  assigned. 
We  are  told  “it  was  evening”  of  day  sixth,  and  “it  was  morn¬ 
ing”  of  day  seventh.  And  “  on  the  seventh  day  God  ended  his 
work,”  “  and  he  rested  on  the  seventh  day,”  “  and  blessed  the 
seventh  day.”  But  no  evening  of  this  day  is  mentioned.  The 
working  days  of  the  Creator  were  ended.  The  Sabbath  is  not 
ended.  And  this  period  of  rest,  which  is  not  yet  limited,  is  called 
also  a  day.  Here  are  the  nine  places  in  which  day  occurs.  In 
five,  it  has  another  meaning  than  that  of  twenty-four  hours :  once, 
it  designates  light,  three  times,  periods  of  creation,  when  there 
was  no  sunset  and  sunrise,  once,  an  unlimited  period  of  rest 
In  one  place  it  designates  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours.  And 
there  are  three  places  where  the  meaning  is  doubtful.  Is 
it  fair  to  assume  that  day  means  twenty-four  hours  in  these 
passages  also  ?  This  is  done.  There  is  only  one  place  in  the 
record,  one  out  of  nine,  in  which  day  has  .the  unequivocal  mean¬ 
ing  of  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours.  And  from  this  it  is 
assumed  that  the  three  succeeding  days  of  creation,  the  fourth, 
fifth  and  sixth,  were  literal  days.  And,  as  all  the  days  of  crea¬ 
tion  must  be  alike,  having  assumed  the  last  three  to  be  literal 
days,  it  is  maintained  that  the  first  three  must  be  also,  though 
the  record  itself  declares  there  was  no  sun  to  divide  one  of 
those  days  from  another.  Is  it  not  rather  the  just  inference, 
that,  as  day  means  light  in  the  first  instance,  and  a  rest  from  crea¬ 
tion  in  the  last  instance,  and  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours  in  the 
intermediate  instance,  these  balance  each  other,  and  may  be  set 
aside  in  determining  the  sense  of  the  word.  And,  as  it  desig¬ 
nates  an  indefinite  period,  when  there  was  no  sunrise  or  sunset, 
in  three  instances,  this  is  the  predominant  sense.  And,  as  the 
three  doubtful  instances  are  precisely  similar  to  the  instances 
where  it  bears  this  predominant  meaning,  this  meaning  is  to  be 
assumed  in  those  instances.  If  this  is  not  a  just  inference,  the 
variety  of  senses  certainly  authorizes  us  to  assign  this  meaning 
to  the  cosmogonic  days,  unless  there  are  conclusive  reasons  to 
the  contrary.  Are  there  such  conclusive  reasons  ? 

4.  It  is  thought  there  is  a  decisive  objection  to  this  meaning 
of  day  in  the  fourth  commandment.  This  expressly  says :  In 
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six  days  God  made  heaven  and  earth  and  all  that  in  them  is, 
and  rested  the  seventh  day.  And  —  which  is  specially  dwelt 
upon  —  this  is  given  as  a  reason  why  the  Israelites  should  rest 
on  the  seventh  day. 

Let  us  see  where  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  by  Scrip¬ 
ture  has  brought  us.  We  find  the  word  day  is  used  in  the  Bible 
to  mean  an  indefinite  period.  We  find  in  this  very  chapter  a 
variety  of  meanings,  the  predominant  one  being  that  of  an 
indefinite  period.  If  there  was  nothing  further,  the  inference 
would  be  irresistible  that  such  is  the  meaning  of  the  cosmogonic 
days.  Now,  against  this,  does  the  language  of  the  fourth  com¬ 
mandment  necessarily  imply  that  each  day  of  creation  was  of 
twenty-four  hours  duration? 

That  it  seems  to  mean  an  ordinary  day,  may  be  confessed. 
That  it  was  so  understood  by  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 
is  altogether  likely.  It  is  true,  before  the  disclosures  of  geology, 
it  was  maintained,  that  the  day  of  Moses  was  an  indefinite 
period.  Origen  maintained  it.  Augustine  coincided  with  him, 
and  the  venerable  Bede.  More  recently,  Whiston  and  Faber, 
and  many  others,  for  reasons  aside  from  geology,  take  the  same 
ground.  But  here  the  words  of  the  fourth  commandment  stand. 
Do  they,  or  do  they  not,  necessarily  teach  that  God  was  six  days 
of  twenty-four  hours  each  in  creating  the  universe?  Suppose 
we  make  the  word  day  in  Ex.  20:  11,  bear  the  sense  of  a  period 
of  time ;  will  it  deprive  the  verse  of  all  meaning  ?  Will  it 
obscure  the  true  meaning  ?  Six  days  shalt  thou  labor  and  do  all 
thy  work,  “  for  in  six  days,  or  periods,  the  Lord  made  heaven 
and  earth  and  all  that  in  them  is,  and  rested  the  seventh  day,  or 
period,  and  hallowed  it.”  Her^  is  a  meaning ;  it  is  the  meaning 
of  the  decalogue.  The  meaning  is  not,  Saturday,  which  is  the 
seventh  day,  God  rested,  and  therefore  man  must  forever  keep 
Saturday  as  Sabbath.  No  Christian  can  stand  by  such  an 
interpretation.  The  meaning  is  :  after  six  periods  of  labor  the 
seventh  was  a  period  of  rest;  thus  must  it  be  with  man;  a 
seventh  part  of  time  must  be  spent  as  Sabbath ;  whether  it  is 
the  first,  or  the  last,  day,  is  of  no  consequence.  Is  it  main¬ 
tained  that  we  do  not  take  the  full  meaning  of  the  command¬ 
ment,  unless  we  believe  that  God  began  to  create  on  Sunday, 
the  first  day,  and  ceased  Friday,  the  sixth  day  ;  and  made  Satur¬ 
day  the  seventh)  a  Sabbath  forever  ?  This  ground  is  taken,  if 
it  is  maintained  that  the  commandment  necessarily  teaches  that 
VoL.  XII.  No.  45.  11 
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the  days  of  creation  were  literal  days  of  twenty *four  hours. 
But,  if  the  meaning  of  days  as  periods  does  not  make  void  the 
sense  of  the  decalogue ;  if  the  meaning  of  period  gives  all  the 
force  of  a  literal  day;  if  the  literality  of  the  day  is  not  only 
not  essential,  but  is  certainly  excluded,  inasmuch  as  the 
injunction  is,  each  seventh  day,  icherever  you  begin  to  reckon, 
and  not  each  Saturday,  must  be  hallowed  forever ;  then, 
why  is  it  not  allowable,  why  is  it  not  at  least  possible  to  believe, 
that  the  six  days  of  Divine  labor  were  six  periods  of  indefinite 
length? 

We  would  go  no  further  than  is  necessary.  If  the  scientific 
difficulties  can  be  removed,  while  the  days  of  creation  are  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  ordinary  days,  very  well.  But  when  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  days  as  indefinite  periods  seems  to  be  the  easiest 
solution  of  great  difficulties ;  when  the  man  of  science  says :  “  I 
may  want  to  put  this  sense  upon  the  term  day  ;  will  the  Bible 
allow  it?  I  grant  that  it  is  an  unusual  sense,  that  it  is  not  the 
obvious  sense  ;  but  is  it  not  a  possible  sense  ?”  It  must  be  ac¬ 
knowledged,  interpreting  Scripture  by  Scripture,  that  such  a 
meaning  of  day  is  allowable.  The  fact  that  eminent  theologians, 
holding  the  highest  views  of  inspiration,  who  lived  before  geol¬ 
ogy  created  any  uneasiness,  attributed  this  meaning  to  day ;  the 
fact  that  now,  those  who  prefer  a  different  interpretation,  grant 
that  the  word  may  have  this  meaning,  authorizes  us  to  say  that, 
if  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  the  language  of  Moses  will  receive 
this  meaning,  without  violating  the  laws  of  interpretation.  We 
do  not  say  this  is  the  certain  meaning,  however  conclusive  the 
evidence  may  seem ;  nor,  so  far,  that  it  is  the  probable  mean¬ 
ing,  for  the  argument  does  not  demand  it.  But,  looking  only  to 
the  philology,  we  say  it  is  allowable  to  interpret  day  as  an  in¬ 
definite  period.  Thus  the  second  difficulty  in  this  chapter,  how 
to  prolong  the  time  of  creation,  may  be  removed.  By  giving  to 
the  term  day  the  meaning  of  an  indefinite  period,  all  the  time 
geology  requires  is  secured.  We  are  not  called  upon  to  show 
that  science  will  be  satisfied  in  every  particular  with  this  ex¬ 
planation.  Our  object  is  to  show  that  in  one  point  —  length  of 
time  —  it  is  sufficient.  It  does  assign  all  the  time  requisite,  and 
it  distributes  this  time  between  the  successive  creations.  Tliis 
no  other  explanation  does, 

It  may  be  well,  however,  while  dwelling  on  this  explanation, 
to  say  a  few  words  of  its  bearing  on  other  points.  All  con- 
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cede  that  it  meets  this  difficulty  as  to  time.  Some  maintain,  and 
others  deny,  that,  by  adopting  this  interpretatiori,  we  shall  find 
the  very  order  which  Moses  assigns  to  each  period,  confirmed  by 
geology.  Prof.  Silliman  and  Prof  Guyot  declare,  that,  by  taking 
days  as  indefinite  periods,  the  demands  of  science  are  met. 
President  Hitchcock,  on  the  other  hand,  finds  no  Scriptural 
objection  to  such  an  interpretation,  but  thinks  it  inadmissible  on 
scientific  grounds.^  His  objections  are:  (1)  “That  Gen.  2:  5 
teaches  that  it  had  not  rained  till  after  the  creation  of  vegeta¬ 
bles,  on  the  third  day.  And,  if  day  means  thousands  of  years, 
vegetables  must  have  had  no  rain  for  so  long.”  But  surely  they 
might  have  had  moisture  in  other  ways.  There  has  been  no 
rain  in  Egypt  for  thousands  of  years,  but  vegetation  has  not 
suffered.  If,  as  Prof  Guyot  suggests,  the  globe  at  this  period 
was  covered  with  humid  gases,  there  could  have  been  no  need 
of  rain.  If  the  clouds  rested  directly  on  the  earth,  there  would 
have  been  no  need  of  a  fall  of  water  through  the  air  The 
stronger  objection  is :  (2)  “  That  this  theory  supposes  every 
species  of  plants  and  animals  was  created  during  the  six  de¬ 
miurgic  periods ;  all  the  species  of  vegetables,  on  the  third  period, 
of  water  animals,  on  the  fifth,  and  of  land  animals;  on  the  sixth 
period.  Thus,  all  existing  species  of  plants  and  animals  must 
have  been  contemporaneous  with  those  preserved  in  the  rocks. 
But  of  three  thousand  species  found  fossil  in  the  secondary 
rocks,  not  a  single  species  corresponds  with  any  now  living. 
If  existing  species  were  created  at  the  same  time  as  the  fos¬ 
sils,  can  any  reason  be  given  why  their  remains  are  not  found 
together  ? 

Moreover,  the  creations  spoken  of  by  Moses>  must  be  either 
of  the  extinct  species,  exclusively ;  or,  of  the  living  species,  ex¬ 
clusively.  For  the  structure  and  habits  of  the  species  differ  so 
much  that  they  could  not  have  been  contemporaneous.  All  the 
species  could  not  have  been  made  at  one  period.  There  must 
have  been  one  period  for  each  species  of  plants,  in  connection 
with  which  there  was  a  corresponding  species  of  animals.  Be¬ 
sides,  it  is  added,  finally,  geology  does  not  teach  that  plants 
were  created  exclusively  in  the  third  period ;  animals  are  found 
as  early  as  plants.” 

Scientific  men  must  decide  whether  there  are  scientific  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  interpretation  of  days  as  long  periods.  But  any 
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one  may  be  permitted  humbly  to  offer  suggestions.  As  to  the 
last  part  of  the  objection,  there  may  have  been  causes  which 
destroyed  the  plants  in  the  earliest  period,  so  that  not  so  many 
are  preserved  as  afterwards.  Plants  are  found  in  the  lowest 
fossiliferoiis  strata.  Because  they  are  not  so  numerous  as  might 
have  been  expected,  because  animals  are  found  as  low,  it  can¬ 
not  be  said  that  geology  negatives  the  assertion  that  plants  pre¬ 
ceded  animals.  At  the  most,  it  can  only  be  said,  geology  does 
not  teach  whether  plants  or  animals  came  first.  It  surely  does 
not  prove  that  plants  did  not  precede  animals.  “  If  the  first 
strata  of  the  earth’s  crust  contained  some  fossil  plants,”  says 
Prof.  Guyot,  “  they  have  been  destroyed  by  the  metamorphoses 
of  that  first  formation.  We  should  not  be  astonished  at  not 
finding  the  remains  of  these  plants  of  the  third  day  mentioned 
by  Moses ;  but  we  can  say,  that  the  appearance  of  plants,  at 
that  period,  is  in  accordance  with  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
laws  established  by  geological  researches ;  I  mean,  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  organized  beings  in  the  succession  of  time,  in  the 
order  of  their  relative  perfection.  .  .  .  Vegetation  is  the  natural, 
intermediate  link  between  the  inorganic  matter  and  animals. 
Animals  cannot  live  on  inorganic  matter ;  it  must  be  prepared 
for  them  by  the  process  of  vegetation ;  or  they  must  feed  on 
each  other,  which  always  presupposes  the  existence  of  organic 
food.” 

And  the  first  and  most  important  part  of  this  objection  does 
not  seem  insuperable.  Suppose  it  undeniable  that  each  species 
of  plants  and  the  corresponding  animals  were  created  in  distinct 
periods ;  it  is  no  part  of  the  proposed  interpretation  that  it  was 
not  so.  The  interpretation  is,  that  there  was  one  period  when 
plants  began  to  be  created,  and  one  period  when  animals  began 
to  be  created,  and  so  on.  The  different  kinds  of  organized  fife, 
the  vegetable  and  the  animal,  had  each  a  period  when  they  first 
appeared.  We  are  only  told  of  the  beginnings  of  these  orders, 
not  of  their  subsequent  progress.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
us  from  supposing  that  plants  were  first  created  in  the  third 
period,  and  that  the  creation  of  them  was  continued  in  the  other 
periods.  The  fact  of  the  original  creation  having  once  been 
stated  need  not  be  mentioned  again.  So,  the  creation  of  the 
animals  living  in  the  water  and  in  the  air,  was  begun  in  the  fifth 
period,  and  may  have  been  continued  in  the  succeeding  pe¬ 
riods.  The  creation  of  land  animals  began  in  the  sixth  period. 
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and  may  have  been  continued  till  all  was  closed  with  man. 
This  supposition  will  meet  the  objection.  The  plants  created 
in  the  third  period  may  be  of  extinct  species  ;  those  now  exist¬ 
ing  may  have  been  created  much  later.  There  would  be  no 
contradiction  to  the  Mosaic  account  in  this ;  for  the  statement 
is,  there  were  special  periods  when  plants  and  when  animals 
began  to  exist.  There  may  be  other  scientific  objections  to  this 
interpretation,  ^ut  those  which  have  been  strongly  urged,  do 
not  seem  to  the  unscientific  student  insuperable.  So  far,  we 
find  neither  in  science  nor  in  philology  insuperable  objections 
to  this  interpretation  of  days.  It  certainly  gives  all  the  time 
geology  wants ;  it  distributes  this  time  as  geology  requires ;  it 
harmonizes  many  other  facts  of  science. 

To  state  the  result  briefly,  we  have  thus  a  sufficient  solution 
of  the  great  difficulty  as  to  the  length  of  time  consumed  in  the 
successive  creations.  We  may  either  suppose  an  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  primitive  creation  and  the  work  of  the  first  day, 
which  will  allow  time  enough  for  all  except  perhaps  the  most 
recent  formations ;  or,  we  may  take  the  demiurgic  days  as  in¬ 
definite  periods,  which  certainly  answers  every  demand ;  or,  we 
may  adopt  both  of  these  explanations,  and  then  no  one  can  ask 
for  more  time. 

The  third  difficulty  in  this  chapter  was  stated  to  be :  The  short 
period  assigned  to  each  creation.  It  is  different  from  the  last 
point.  That  had  reference  to  the  absolute  age  of  the  globe ; 
this  refers  to  the  length  of  time  between  the  successive  creations. 
Moses  is  supposed  to  teach  that  plants  were  created  within  three 
days  of  the  creation  of  matter ;  that,  within  forty-eight  hours  of 
the  plants,  fish  and  fowl-  appeared;  and,*  within  seventy-two 
hours,  land  animals  and  man.  But  geology  intimates  beyond 
question  that  there  was  an  immense  interval  between  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  lowest  and  the  highest  organic  life.  One  did  not 
follow  the  other  in  so  short  a  time. 

This  difficulty  may  be  met  in  the  same  way  as  the  preceding; 
by  interposing  “  days  ”  as  indefinite  periods.  We  have  shown 
•  this  to  be  possible ;  and  this  is  the  only  explanation  that  will 
suffice.  The  supposition  of  a  long  interval  between  the  first 
verse  and  the  succeeding  verses,  will  not  help  us  here.  As  it 
meets  this  difficulty,  also,  the  interpretation  of  demiurgic  periods 
seems  on  the  whole  preferable.  ^ 

There  remains  a  fourth  class  of  difficulties,  having  reference 
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to  the  particulars  of  the  several  creations ;  such  as  the  double 
creation  of  light,  the  existence  of  day  and  night  before  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  several  arrangements  of  each 
day’s  work.  It  may  be  well  to  take  up  the  several  creations 
and  consider  the  difficulties  as  they  arise. 

First  day,  vs.  1 — 5.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  first 
verse  is  a  statement  of  the  creation  of  things.  It  may  be 
allowed  to  stand  by  itself,  as  a  summary  of  what  follows.  In 
the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth ;  and  the 
manner  in  wliich  this  was  done,  by  successive  acts,  may  be 
described  in  the  succeeding  verses.  This  is  on  the  supposition 
of  a  long  interval  between  the  first  and  the  second  verses.  If, 
however,  we  interpret  the  demiurgic  days  as  indefinite  periods, 
the  first  verse  may  stand  as  a  part  of  the  events  of  the  first 
period.  This  is,  on  the  whole,  most  natural.  On  this  supposi¬ 
tion,  we  have  in  these  five  verses  one  scene  of  the  creation: 
the  creation  of  the  elements,  the  state  of  chaos,  and  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  light. 

How  was  light  created  before  the  planets  ? 

One  explanation  is,  that  the  sun  was  created  in  the  begin¬ 
ning’;  that  it  is  included  as  a  part  of  the  heaven,  in  the  first 
verse ;  and  that  during  the  chaos  vapors  intercepted  his  rays. 
The  creation  of  light  was  merely  the  dispersion  of  vapors. 

The  objection  to  this  is,  that  the  creation  of  the  solar  system 
is  assigned  to  a  special  day,  afterwards.  If  it  was  already  in 
existence,  why  the  statement  of  the  fourth  day?  The  light 
created  the  first  day  continued  the  succeeding  days  ;  for  plants, 
the  third  day,  could  not  live  without  light.  If  the  light  of  the 
first  day  was  from  the  sun,  the  sun  must  have  been  shining  on 
the  third  day.  Then  how  could  it  be  spoken  of  as  made  on  the 
fourth  day  ?  There  was  sometlung  done  the  fourth  day  which 
had  not  been  done  previously.  A  whole  period  is  devoted  to 
one  creation.  What  was  this  ?  It  was  either  the  creation  or 
constitution  of  the  solar  system  ;  or  else  it  was  making  this  sys¬ 
tem  perform  functions  it  had  not  previously  performed.  In 
either  case,  the  light  of  the  first  three  days  did  not  come  from 
llie  sun.  There  was  evidently  light  froyn  the  first  day  onward. 
The  existence  of  plants,  which  are  dependant  on  it,  prove  that 
there  was  light  the  third  day.  But  the  sun  may  not  have  been 
created ;  certainly,  did  not  givc^ight  to  the  earth,  till  the  fourth 
day. 
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This  explanation  was  adopted  from  the  notion  that  there 
could  not  be  light  without  the  sun.  But  light  does  not  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  solar  system.  As  now  constituted,  the  greatest 
amount  comes  from  the  sun.  But  if  this  was  the  only  source, 
we’  should  be  in  darkness  half  the  time.  Light  results  from 
chemical  action  upon  substances  which  the  earth  furnishes 
abundantly.  The  material  universe  is  full  of  light,  ready  to  be 
evoked  at  a  word.  By  suitable  combinations,  we  call  it  forth. 
But  similar  processes  to  those  we  adopt  are  going  on  sponta¬ 
neously.  Chemical  action,  on  a  vaster  scale  than  man  can  fol¬ 
low,  is  taking  place  every  moment,  and  floods  of  light  are 
poured  forth.  The  concussion  of  clouds  lightens  up  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  midnight  with  flashes  more  brilliant  than  the  sun’s 
rays.  Combustion  is  attended  with  light  as  well  as  heat ;  and 
combustion  is  constantly  taking  place.  It  may  sound  strange  to 
say  that  the  most  intense  light  is  to  be  found,  not  on  the  earth, 
but  in  it.  But  one  who  has  been  in  a  chemist’s  laboratory  when 
the  compound  blow-pipe  was  in  action ;  one  who  has  looked  into 
a  furnace  of  molten  iron,  may  understand  that,  possibly,  the  whole 
of  the  sun's  rays  which  reach  the  earth,  gathered  to  a  focus, 
would  not  be  so  intensely  light  as  the  centre  of  the  globe.  It 
seems  pretty  certain  that,  within  the  crust  of  the  earth,  is  a  globe 
of  fire  at  least  two  thousand  miles  in  diameter.  The  central 
mass  is  incandescent.  Chemical  changes  are  going  on  there. 
And  down  in  that  cavernous  de])th,  which  the  eye  of  the  sun 
never  saw,  there  is  light  before  which  he  would  pale  his  fires.' , 
On  the  first  demiurgic  day  it  would  seem  that  great  chemical 
changes  were  going  on.  After  the  creation  of  the  elements  this 
would  begin  at  once ;  as  soon  as  the  law  was  ordained,  the 
command  uttered,  by  God.  And  the  moment  chemical  changes 
began,  light  appeared.  There  was  doubtless  light  in  abundance, 
a  light  in  which  ])lants  would  grow  with  marvellous  rapidity, 
produced  by  the  chemical  changes  which  commenced  in  chaos. 


^  Sir  Charles  Lyell  docs  not  agree  with  geologists  generally  in  the  opinion 
that  the  central  part  of  the  globe  is  a  molten  mass.  He  does  not  deny,  but  he 
hesitates  to  athrm  it  from  present  data  which  he  deems  insufficient  to  base  an 
opinion  upon.  He  concedes  that,  even  if  we  suppose  it  solid,  “  it  does  not  pre¬ 
clude  us  from  imagining  that  great  lakes  or  seas  of  melted  matter  may  be  dis¬ 
tributed  through  a  shell  four  or  eight  hundred  miles  thick.”  —  l*rinciplcs,  Chap. 
XXXI.  J).  537,  £d.  1853.  See  also  J.  H.  Smith,  Geology  and  Scripture,  pp.  42, 
and  Su]>p.  Xote  (Bb),  p.  334. 
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long  before  the  sun  was  constituted  regent  of  the  day.  With  our 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  on  which  light  depends,  there  is 
not  only  no  difficulty  in  understanding  how  there  could  be  light 
at  first,  without  any  sun,  but  we  see  that  this  must  have  been 
the  case.  Science  teaches  that  the  first  creation  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  manifestation  of  light.  That  which  has  been  a 
stumbling-block  is  the  comer-stone  of  creation. 

Second  day,  vs.  6 — 8.  The  work  of  this  period  was  the 
formation  of  the  firmament  to  divide  the  waters  on  which  the 
spirit  of  God  had  moved.  There  is  some  obscurity  in  regard  to 
the  work  of  this  day.  What  is  the  firmament;  and  what  the 
waters ;  and  how  were  they  separated  ? 

We  are  told  that  the  Hebrew  idea  of  meteorology  was,  “  that 
at  a  moderate  distance  above  the  flight  of  birds  was  a  solid  con¬ 
cave  hemisphere,  a  kind  of  dome,  transparent,  in  which  the  stars 
were  fixed ;  and  containing  openings,  to  be  used  or  closed,  as 
was  necessary.”  It  was  understood  as  supporting  a  kind  of 
celestial  ocean,  called  “  the  waters  above  the  firmament.”  ^  It  is 
supposed  Moses  represents  the  work  of  the  second  day  as  the 
construction  of  this  solid  hemisphere,  and  the  gathering  of  water 
into  clouds,  above  it,  and  into  oceans,  below  it.  In  the  popular 
apprehension,  the  passage  is  supposed  to  teach  the  formation  of 
an  atmosphere  above  the  earth,  in  which  vapors  were  collected 
in  the  form  of  clouds.  This  constituted  “  the  waters  above  the 
firmament ;  ”  while  that  remaining  on  the  earth,  in  seas,  consti¬ 
tuted  “  the  waters  under  the  firmament.” 

The  popular  notion  does  not  meet  the  description.  But  it 
seems  preferable  to  that  of  the  Hebrews,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Smith, 
He  has  abundantly  shown  that  such  were  their  views  of  the 
firmament.  But  we  are  not  inquiring  how  they  would  under¬ 
stand  this  passage,  nor  even  what  Moses  supposed  to  be  the 
work  he  was  describing.'  The  principle  assumed  in  interpreting 
the  whole  chapter  applies  here — we  are  to  ask  what  God 
teaches. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  clear  up  the  vague,  popular  notion  of  the 
passage,  instead  of  considering  the  meteorology  of  the  Hebrews, 
one  might  find  in  the  account  an  intimation  of  what  science 
suggests  as  a  possible  theory  of  creation.  It  would  be  the 
second  act  of  creation,  according  to  the  “  nebulae  hypothesis,” 
which,  “  ridiculed  as  it  has  been  by  persons  whose  ignorance 

1  J.  F.  Smith,  Geology  and  Scripture,  p.  238. 
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cannot  excuse  their  presumption,  is  regarded  as  in  a  very  high 
degree  probable  by  some  of  the  finest  and  most  Christian 
minds.” ^  If  the  “waters”  spoken  of  were  matter  in  a  gas¬ 
eous  state,  the  separation  would  be  the  process  by  which  nebu¬ 
lae  were  detached  from  the  mass  and  formed  into  worlds. 

No  one  can  affirm  that  such  was  not  the  character  of  the 
“waters.”  Because  of  the  word  water,  it  is  not  evidence 
that  it  was  not  gaseous  matter.  The  Hebrews  had  no  other 
word  to  designate  such  matter.  They  called  all  such  vapors 
Dr.  J.  P.  Smith,  and  many  others,  suppose  such  were 
“the  waters”  of  the  first  day.  The  waters  of  the  first  day 
were  the  same  as  were  divided,  the  second  day.  And  this 
would  be  accordant  with  the  nebular  hypothesis.  According 
to  this,  the  first  form  of  matter  was  gaseous.  There  is  no 
body  in  nature  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  this  form,  says 
Giiyot.  It  is  the  simplest  of  all  forms,  the  most  homogeneous. 
It  answers  the  description  of  the  original  mass,  that  it  was  with¬ 
out  form  and  void.  We  know  of  no  condition  of  matter  in 
which  it  is  formless,  except  the  gaseous.  Void  is  what  we 
express  by  an  absence  of  solid  substance,  which  is  a  gaseous 
atmosphere.  Such  may  have  been  the  state  of  matter  at  first 
The  waters  on  which  the  spirit  of  God  moved  were  this  gaseous 
matter.  On  the  second  day  it  was  separated,  a  portion  was 
condensed  into  planets,  above  the  firmament;  and  a  portion 
made  to  constitute  the  globe,  under  the  firmament  This 
explanation  of  the  work  of  the  second  day,  proposed  by  Prof.. 
Guyot,  is  certainly  worthy  of  attention. 

Third  day,  vs.  9 — 13.  The  elevation  of  the  dry  land,  and 
the  creation  of  plants  and  trees,  gives  rise  to  no  difliculty.  It  is 
the  order  which  science  suggests. 

Fourth  day,  vs.  14 — 19.  We  come  back  to  the  creation,  or 
constitution  of  the  solar  system.  A  specific  and  new  work  is 
introduced.  The  sun  is  represented  as  now,  for  the  first  time, 
giving  light  to  the  earth.  Whether  vapors  obscured  his  rays 
heretofore,  or  whether  he  had  not  begun  to  shine,  the  repre¬ 
sentation  is  that  now  he  began  to  rule  over  the  day.  It  follows 
that  the  day  which  is  indicated  by  sunrise  and  sunset  now  5e- 
^ns.  As  the  sun  had  not  previously  been  seen,  the  revolutions- 
of  the  earth  could  not  be  marked  by  his  appearance.  The^ 
second  declares  the  previous  days  were  not  solar  days. 


1  J.  r.  Smith,  Geology  and  Scripture,  p.  246. 
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Fifth  day,  vs.  20 — 23.  In  the  fifth  period  we  have  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  fish  and  fowls.  They  come  next  to  the  plants.  And, 
as  far  as  science  testifies,  they  are  found  in  strata  connected 
with,  or  next  to,  the  plants.  Hemains  of  shell-fish  and  tracks 
of  birds  are  found  lower  than  any  other  animal  remains. 

Sixth  day,  vs.  24 — 31.  The  creation  of  animals  living  on  the 
land,  and  of  man,  is  the  work  of  the  last  period.  This  is  also 
in  accordance  with  the  disclosures  of  science. 

It  may  be  said,  finally,  as  to  the  difiiculty  of  understanding 
the  several  processes  of  creation,  that  minute  details  are  not 
given,  and  we  are  not  to  ask  for  them.  Many  of  the  difficulties 
would  doubtless  be  cleared  up,  if  we  knew  everything  that  is 
involved  in  this  brief,  condensed  narrative.  The  outlines  of 
creation  only  are  sketched.  There  is  no  filling  up  of  the  pic-, 
ture !  When  we  find  it  difficult  to  understand  the  theory  of 
creation  which  a  man  of  science  proposes,  such  as  the  nebulae 
theory  of  La  Place,  for  instance  ;  when  the  amplest  exhibition 
of  it,  in  many  pages,  leaves  much  obscure  to  one  not  conversant 
with  science,  it  is  not  strange  that  we  find  difficulties  in  that 
statement  which  is  compressed  into  one  short  chapter.  The 
purpose  of  the  historian  was  not  to  teach  the  art  of  world¬ 
making.  No  data  are  given  for  chemists  to  go  to  the  laboratory 
and  verify  the  process  by  experiments.  This  is  a  chapter  in  the 
Bible,  and  ndt  a  memoir  for  the  Scientific  Division  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Fiance. 

We  are  not,  therefore,  called  upon  to  give  reality  to  the  nar¬ 
rative  by  so  presenting  it  that  the  whole  picture  shall  stand  out 
clear.  It  is  enough,  and  it  is  all  we  have  attempted,  to  show  a 
possible  method  of  solving  the  difficulties  which  have  been  sug¬ 
gested.  Having  done  this,  we  stop.  There  are  not  positive  data 
sufficient  to  reproduce  the  six  days’  work ;  and  conjectures  are 
not  needed. 


[To  be  concluded.] 
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\ 

EXCURSION  FOR  THE  IDENTIFICATION  OF  PELLA. 

By  E.  Robinson,  Professor  at  New  York. 

Wfi  left  Nablus  on  the  13th  of  May,  1852,  and  proceeded  by 
way  of  Tulluza,  the  ancient  Tirza,  for  some  years  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  kings  of  Israel.  Thence  we  came  to  Tubas,  the 
ancient  Thebez;  at  the  siege  of  which  Abimelech  met  his 
death.  We  encamped  for  the  night  at  Teyasir,  somewhat 
nearer  to  the  Ghor.  The  next  morning  we  followed  down 
Wady  Malih ;  stopping  to  ascend  to  the  Kflsr  Malih,  a  ruined 
fortress  hitherto  unknown;  and  issuing  upon  tlie  Ghor,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  brow  of  the  lower  Jordan  valley;  where  we 
came  upon  the  slight  remains  of  Sakut,  the  ancient  Succoth. 
Turning  back  north-west,  we  reached  an  encampment  of  the 
people  of  Tubas  by  a  fountain ;  where  we  pitched  our  tent  for 
the  night.  This  was  the  seventh  fountain  or  stream  that  we  had 
fallen  in  with  to-day ;  and  all  but  two  of  them  in  the  Ghor  itself. 
This  abundance  of  water  was  quite  unexpected  to  us ;  and 
accounts  sufficiently  for  the  superior  fertility  of  this  region. 

The  people  of  Tubas  were  here  for  the  purpose  of  harvesting 
the  noble  fields  of  wheat,  which  they  cultivated  in  the  Ghor. 
They  were  dwelling  in  tents  and  booths,  with  their  women  and 
children,  horses  and  donkies,  dogs  and  poultry;  the  latter,  proba¬ 
bly,  that  they  might'thrive  on  the  scattered  grain.  We  pitched 
our  tent  by  their  side,  and  enjoyed  the  lively  scene.  The 
people  were  kind  and  hospitable. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon.  Dr.  Smith  was  able  to  make 
an  arrangement  with  two"  young  Sheikhs  of  the  party  here  en¬ 
camped,  to  take  us  on  an  excursion,  for  a  day,  beyond  the  Jordan. 
They  were  vigorous,  active  and  intelligent  young  men,  and 
agreed  to  accompany  us  for  forty  piastres  each.  We  accord¬ 
ingly  laid  our  plan  to  go  to  Kefr  Abil,  supposing  we  should  natu¬ 
rally  ascend  along  Wady  Yubis,  and  so  could  search  for  Jabesh- 
Gilead ;  and  then  return  direct  to  Beisan,  visiting  on  the  way 
the  ruins  called  Tflbflkat  Fahil,  described  by  Irby  and  Mangles. 
The  main  point  was  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  distance 
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between  those  ruins  and  Jabesh- Gilead;  and  thus  determine 
whether  the  former  are  the  remains  of  Pella;  since,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  Jabesh  was  six  Eoman  miles 
distant  from  Pella  on  the  way  to  Gerasa.^ — At  our  invitation 
Mr.  Van  de  Velde  concluded  to  accompany  us.  His  armed 
horseman  decided  not  to  go ;  lest,  if  anything  adverse  should 
occur,  he  niight  be  censured  for  going  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
district,  the  province  of  Ntiblus.  He  was  left,  therefore,  to 
accompany  the  muleteers  to  Beisan,  there  to  await  the  return  of 
our  party.^ 

Saturday i  May  \5th.  We  rose  at  half  past  two  o’clock,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  start  at  four  o’clock ;  but  some  delay  on  the  part  of 
the  guide,  who  was  to  take  the  muleteers  to  Beisan,  made  it 
4.20  before  we  set  off  Our  Sheikhs  were  well  mounted,  and  in 
high  spirits.  Our  course  was  about  E.  by  S.  towards  a  ford  a 
little  north  of  Sakut ;  and  at  4.50  we  came  to  Tell  Ridghah  in 
the  plain,  with  a  few  old  foundations  upon  it.  At  its  foot,  on  the 
north,  is  a  pleasant  fountain,  and  a  Wely  called  Sheikh  Salim, 
with  a  few  huts  around.  As  we  advanced,  the  rays  of  the 
morning  sun  began  to  gild  the  tops  of  the  mountains  of  Gilboa, 
behind  us.  At  5.25  we  crossed  a  large  brook,  coming  from  a 
fountain  in  the  plain  called  ed-Deir.  Our  path  lay,  as  yester¬ 
day,  for  the  most  part,  through  a  tall  and  rank  growth  of  grass, 
wild  oats,  thistles,  and  other  herbage.  We  came  at  5.30  to  the 
brow  of  the  lower  Jordan  valley,  here  perhaps  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  above  the  river ;  and  began  immediately  to  descend 
along  a  small  Wady. 

We  now  crossed  the  narrow  alluvial  plain  forming  the  bottom 
of  the  valley ;  which  our  guides  said  was  never  overflowed. 
In  it  are  two  former  channels  of  the  river,  now  full  of  tamarisks 
(Turfa),  the  most  common  tree  just  here;  and  through  these 
channels  the  river  still  sends  its  waters  in  the  rainy  season.  It 
thus  appears,  that  the  river  sometimes  changes  its  bed;  and  that 
the  islands  in  its  stream  are  variable.  At  5.50  we  reached  the 
bank  of  the  river  at  the  ford,  which  proved  to  be  over  a  long 
narrow  island.  The  western  and  smaller  channel  was  crossed 
without  difficulty,  though  the  stream  was  very  rapid.  The 

1  Onomast.  arts.  Asiroth,  Jabis  Galaad. 

2  Circumstances  render  it  proper  to  say  here,  that  Mr.  Van  do  Velde  simply 
accompanied  U8,^t  our  invitation.  He  had  nothing  whatever  to  do,  either  with 
the  plan,  the  arrangement,  the  expense,  or  the  results  of  the  excursion. 
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island  is  of  considerable  extent,  alluvial,  with  an  exceedingly 
rich  soil,  covered  with  tall  grass  and  the  rankest  vegetation. 
The  many  tamarisks  upon  it  were  full  of  birds ;  and  here,  for 
the  first  time  this  year,  I  heard  the  song  of  the  nightingale. 

The  eastern  channel  was  twice  as  broad,  and  deeper,  with  a 
swift  stream ;  the  ford  being  on  a  bar,  over  which  the  water 
breaks  into  a  rift  or  rapid.  Here  there  was  some  need  of  pre¬ 
paration  ;  our  saddle-bags  were  taken  before  us ;  shoes  and 
stockings  were  stripped  off,  and  pantaloons  rolled  above  the 
kne6s.  We  thus  got  over  very  well.  The  water  came  up  high 
on  our  horses’  sides ;  it  was  quite  warm,  and  had  a  bluish 
tinge. 

At  6.20  everything  was  again  in  order,  atid  we  were  off* ;  our 
Sheikhs  telling  us,  for  our  comfort,  that  at  the  ford  near  Beisfm 
the  water  was  still  deeper.  We  immediately  began  to  rise 
*  along  the  high  and  steep  bank  of  the  lower  valley,  under  which 
the  river  here  flows  ;  and  soon  came  out  upon  the  more  eleva¬ 
ted  Ghdr  above,  which  is  here  narrow,  and  at  first  dry  and 
desert.  We  struck  across  it  obliquely,  about  E.  by  N.,  towards 
the  mouth  of  Wady  Yabis,  as  it  issues  from  the  mountains.  At 
6.30  we  crossed  the  road  leading  from  Beisun  to  ’Abu  ’Obeida 
and  es-Salt;  being  that  travelled  by  Burckhardt.  Nearer  the 
hills  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  lower,  and  a  small  fountain 
with  a  marsh  and  a  brook,  gives  occasion  for  a  fertile  tract. 
Looking  back,  a  single  horseman  was  seen  in  the  plain,  ap¬ 
parently  following  us  ;  but  our  guides  paid  no  regard  to  him. 

At  6.45  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  first  hills;  and,  as  we 
began  to  rise  a  little,  found  ourselves  suddenly  surrounded  by 
twenty  or  thirty  armed  men.  They  proved  to  be  Felhlhin  from 
Farah,  a  village  higher  up  in  the  mountain.  The  people  of  that 
village  cultivate  the  arable  ground  at  the  mouth  of  Wady  Yabis ; 
and  were  now  here  encamped  in  booths  to  gather  in  the  harvest. 
Along  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  Jebel  ’  Ajlun,  they  had  recently 
combined  to  prevent  Muhammed  Pasha  from  enforcing  the  con¬ 
scription  ;  and  they  had  now  been  watching  us,  thinking  we 
might  perhaps  be  coming  from  the  government  on  a  like  errand. 
They  were  acquainted  with  our  Sheikhs  ;  and  finding  all  right, 
they  took  us  to  their  encampment  just  by,  on  the  south  batik  of 
Wady  Yabis.  Their  booths  stood  on  the  site  of  a  small  ruined 
village ;  and,  like  our  friends  from  Tubas,  on  the  other  side  of 
Jordan,  they  formed  quit©  a  colony,  having  brought  with  them 
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all  their  households,  including  dogs  and  chickens.  They  invited 
us  to  breakfast,  which  we  declined ;  but  our  guides  accepted, 
and  made  their  repast  on  bread,  leben,  and  oil.  Afterwards  cof¬ 
fee  was  brought,  of  which  we  all  partook.  Here  we  got  sight 
of  the  singular  Tell  of  Beisan,  to  which  all  our  bearings  for  that 
place  refer. 

Five  minutes  from  the  encampment  brought  us  to  the  bottom 
of  Wady  Yabis,  which  we  reached  at  7.40 ;  it  has  a  stream  of 
the  finest  water,  and  a  mill.  Our  guides  were  about  to  proceed 
up  this  valley ;  and  so  we  had  expected  and  desired ;  but  a 
man  at  work  in  the  fields  told  them  the  way  to  Kefr  Abil  lay 
up  along  another  Wady.  So  w'e  turned  more  north,  and  began 
to  ascend  by  a  smaller  Wady,  called  Baud  Abu  KhQraz  ;  along 
the  northern  side  of  which  our  way  went  on  winding  and  climb* 
ing  steep  grassy  hills,  one  after  another.  At  8.05,  a  small  ruin, 
called  el-Kurkumeh,  was  pointed  out  on  the  south  of  Wady  Ya¬ 
bis,  on  a  small  green  plain  sown  with  wheat.  At  8.30  the  hills 
became  higher  and  greener ;  and  oak  trees  began  to  appear,  the 
oaks  of  Bashan  (Arab.  MeUul),  scattered  here  like  orchards 
upon  the  hills,  much  like  the  olive-trees  on  the  west  of  the 
Jordan. 

At  length,  at  8.55,  we  came  out  upon  a  prominent  point,  afibrd- 
ing  an  extensive  view  over  the  whole  northern  Ghdr,  from  K&rn 
Surtabeh  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  Here,  far  below  us,  the  eye 
took  in  the  opening  of  Wady  Fari’a  between  the  ridge  of  SQr* 
tabeh  and  the  opposite  lower  point  el-Makhrud ;  K&sr  el-M^ih, 
and  the  Wadys  Malih,  Khushneh  and  Kubdsh,  as  they  left  the 
western  hills  and  extended  to  the  Jordan;  the  picturesque 
mountains  of  Gilboa;  while,  looking  up  the  broad  valley  of  Jez- 
reel,  Carmel,  and  then  Tabor  came  into  view.  A  large  portion 
of  the  lake  was  visible,  in  its  southern  and  western  parts.  It 
was  a  noble  prospect ;  and  1  rejoiced  in  being  thus  able  to  sur¬ 
vey  the  whole  Ghor  on  the  north  of  Kiirn  S&rtabeh,  as  fully  as 
I  before  had  viewed  the  portion  on  the  south  of  that  mountain. 
The  day  was  fine,  and  the  atmosphere  perfectly  clear. 

This  height  proved  to  be  the  brow  of  the  first  plateau  of  the 
mountain.  Setting  off  again  at  9.10,  we  continued  to  ascend 
quite  gradually  over  a  gentle  slope,  through  a  beautiful  region 
of  country.  The  fields  were  covered  with  a  noble  crop  of 
wheat ;  than  which  we  had  seen  none  heavier  or  better.  It  was 
not  yet  ripe  for  the  harvest  The  laud  not  thus  occupied,  was 
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covered  with  splendid  pasturage.  The  orchards  of  oak  were 
now  more  frequent.  At  9.25,  we  saw  the  inhabited  village  of 
Helaweh  about  two  miles  distant,  south  of  Wady  Yabis,  bearing 
S.  50  E.  At  9.40  KQl’at  er-Rflbfid  came  in  sight  in  the  south¬ 
east,  still  high  above  us ;  it  is  also  known  as  Kul’at  Ibn  Fureih. 
At  10  o’clock  we  were  in  sight  of  Kefr  Abil ;  and  here  another 
less  prominent  brow  afforded  us  still  a  wide  prospect. 

We  came  to  Kefr  Abil  at  10.10;  a  mean  village,  without  a 
trace  of  antiquity.  It  stands  near  the  eastern  part  of  the  first 
plateau,  not  far  from  the  next  line  of  steep  ascent;  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  an  open  cultivated  Wady,  running  'south  at 
the  foot  of  the  higher  slope  to  Wady  Yubis.  We  found  the 
village  nearly  deserted.  When  Muhammed  Pasha  recently 
came  to  take  soldiers,  the  people  all  fled;  and  now,  having  seen 
us  Franks  approaching  at  a  distance,  they  had  done  the  same. 
None  showed  themselves  till  it  was  known  who  we  were.  They 
were,  however,  not  far  off,  and  soon  returned,  while  some  came 
from  other  villages  to  inquire  our  object  The  people  seemed 
to  be  much  the  same  in  character  with  those  on  the  other  side 
of  Jordan.  We  judged  the  village  to  be  not  much  less  than 
two  thousand  feet  above  the  river.  Three  other  villages  were 
in  sight  a  little  higher  up,  Beit  Idis,  Kefr  'Awan,  and  Jiideita. 

In  the  higher  ridge,  towards  the  south  south-east,  and  hardly 
a  mile  distant,  we  could  see  a  deep  glen,  by  which  the  Yabis 
issues  from  that  ridge,  and  then  sweeps  off  more  to  the  south, 
beyond  a  rather  high  hill  in  the  south  of  Kefr  Abil.  In  that 
glen,  it  was  said,  are  the  ruins  of  a  town  called  el-Maklub,  as 
having  been  "  overturned ;  ”  but  there  are  no  columns.  Further 
west,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Wady  Yabis,  beyond  the  high 
hill  just  mentioned,  and  on  a  similar  hill,  we  were  told  of 
another  ruin  called  ed-Deir,  having  in  it  columns,  and  situated 
on  the  road  leading  from  Beisan  to  Helaweh  and  Jerash.  We 
could  hear  of  no  other  ruins  in  the  vicinity,  and  of  no  place 
whatever  bearing  the  name  of  Yibis.  That  name  now  exists 
only  as  applied  to  the  Wady. 

Our  main  object  in  this  excursion  to  Kefr  Abil  was  to  search 
for  the  site  of  Jabesh  Gilead ;  in  the  hope  of  thus  finding  a 
definite  point,  from  which  to  determine  the  position  of  Pella. 
In  this  we  found  ourselves  partially  disappointed ;  since  it  was 
not  now  in  our  power,  for  want  of  time,  to  visit  the  above  sites 
of  ruins.  Had  we  possessed  all  this  information  beforehand. 
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our  proper  course  would  have  been  to  have  ascended  by  Wady 
Yabis  to  ed-Deir  and  Maklub,  and  thence  have  taken  the  direct 
route  to  Tubukat  Fahil  and  Beisun.  We  might  even  now  have 
visited  these  sites  of  ruins,  had  we  known  all  the  circumstances; 
but  a  long  route  was  before  us  to  Beisan  through  an  unknown 
region ;  our  guides  were  eager  to  return ;  and  wc  now  found 
that  they  knew  nothing  of  Tubukat  Fahil. 

It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  very  certain  conclusion  in  such 
a  case,  solely  upon  the  testimony  of  Arabs ;  yet  there  seems 
here  to  be  little  reason  for  doubt,  that  the  ruin  ed-Deir  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  site  of  Jahesh- Gilead.  The  name  ed-Deir  (sig¬ 
nifying  “a  convent”),  is  often  given  to  ruins  of  which  the  Arabs 
can  make  nothing  else,  while  the  existence  of  columns,  and 
the  position  upon  the  road  from  Beisan  to  Jerash,  are  circum¬ 
stances  of  great  weight.  The  distance,  too,  of  six  miles  from 
Pella,  as  specified  by  Eusebius,  and  Jerome,  seems  more  appli¬ 
cable  to  ed-Deir  than  to  Maklub.^ 

Jabesh-Gilead  is  first  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Judges,^  as 
the  only  city  which  did  not  join  in  the  war  against  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  ;  for  which  reason  the  inhabitants  were  destroyed, 
and  their  daughters  given  as  wives  to  the  surviving  Benjamites. 
Afterwards,  when  the  city  was  besieged  by  Nahash,  king  of 
the  Ammonites,  Saul  hastened  to  its  rescue.®  It  was  probably  in 
grateful  remembrance  of  this  deliverance,  that  later,  when  the 
bodies  of  Saul  and  his  three  sons,  after  the  slaughter  of  Gilboa, 
were  fastened  by  the  Philistines  to  the  walls  of  Bethshean,  the 
inhabitants  of  Jabesh-Gilead  “went  all  night”  and  carried  the 
bodies  away  to  their  own  city,  and  there  burned  them  and 
buried  their  bones.^  For  this  they  received  the  thanks  of  David, 
who  afterwards  removed  the  bones.®  Jabesh  is  not  further  men¬ 
tioned  in  Scripture;  but  it  still  existed  in  the  days  of  Eusebius 
and  Jerome,  whose  testimony  is  cited  above.  But  from  that 
time  onwards  until  now,  no  traveller  had  ever  sought  for  its  site. 
An  ocliIem:  examination  is  still  needed ;  may  we  not  hope  that 
it  will  not  be  long  delayed  ? 

1  Onomast.  art.  Juhis  GaluaJ,  “Nuiic  cst  vicus  trans  Jordancm  in  sexto  milia- 
rio  civitatis  Pcllac  super  montein  eunliluis  Gcrasam.”  See  also  art.  Asiroth. 

^  Jud;;.  21;  8.  Jos.  Autt.  .5.  2.  11  'Idfivoe. 

»  1  Sam.  11:1-11.  Jos.  Antt.  G.  5.  1 

*  1  Sam.  31:  8-14.  Jos.  Autt.  6.  14.  8  'lafioaoi. 

6  2  Sam.  2:  4-7.  21:  12-14. 
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Having  made  up  our  minds  with  regret  to  go  direct  from  Kefr 
Abil  to  Beisaii,  we  computed,  that,. if  the  remains  at  Tubukat 
Fahil  were  those  of  Pella,  the  distance  could  not  be  much  less 
than  six  Roman  miles ;  and,  therefore,  we  might  expect  to  reach 
the  s})ot  in  a  time  varying  from  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours. 
Setting  off  at  11.15,  we  struck  down  a  deep  ravine  on  the  north 
of  the  road  by  which  we  came,  on  a  general  course  about  north¬ 
west,  and  kept  along  in  the  ravine,  shut  out  from  all  view, 
until,  at  12.10,  it  turned  more  to  the  left,  and  we  ascended  the 
steep  hill  on  the  right,  reaching  the  top  at  12.15.  Here  we 
passed  into  another  valley  on  the  same  general  course,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  it  down  till  it  also  turned  to  the  left,  when  we  again 
turned  up  the  ridge  on  the  right,  and  were  on  its  top  at  12.35. 
Still  ascending  a  gradual  slope,  there  was  on  our  left  at  12.45,  a 
higher  point  with  the  appearance  of  ruins  upon  it.  Our  guides 
hesitated,  but  at  last  said  this  was  TQbi^kat  Fahil.  We  went  to 
the  top,  and  had  a  wide  prospect ;  but  found  no  ruins. 

Starting  again  at  1.15,  we  descended  continually  and  rapidly 
over  open  grassy  hills.  At  1.30  we  were  on  what  seemed  to  be 
the  last  brow  or  pronaontory  towards  the  Ghor.  Below,  on  our 
left,  on  a  low  mound  in  a  nook  among  these  higher  hills,  we 
now'  saw,  hardly  a  mile  distant  (S.  35  W.),  a  site  of  ruins,  which 
our  guides  knew  only  as  el-Jerra.  We  were  at  this  time  just 
an  hour  and  three  quarters  from  Kefr  Abil,  and  this  distance 
accorded  well  with  Pella ;  but  the  ignorance  of  our  Sheikhs,  who 
were  ever  hurrying  on,  and  the  apparent  insignificance  of  the 
ruins  as  here  seen,  led  us  to  keep  on  our  way  and  descend  the 
hill.  Here,  how'ever,  we  could  hold  out  no  longer;  and,  at  1.40, 
turned  short  off  to  the  left,  followed  by  only  one  of  the  guides, 
through  a  narrow  plain  covered  with  rich  fields  yf  ripe  w'heat. 
Crossing  a  ravine  in  the  plain,  we  came  in  fifteen  minutes  to 
the  ruins  of  Fahil ;  for  so  the  name  was  given  to  us  by  the 
people  on  the  spot 

The  low  fiat  Tell  or  mound  on  which  the  principal  mins  are 
situated,  looks  out  w'estward  upon  the  narrow  plain,  which  also 
runs  up  on  the  north  side,  between  it  and  the  projecting  hill 
I’roni  which  we  had  descended.  On  the  south  is  a  ravine,  and 
beyond  it  the  narrow  plain  extends  somewhat  further.  Behind 
are  the  higher  hills,  which  shut  down  and  enclose  the  spot. 
One  singular  Tell  is  on  the  south-east  quarter,  just  by  the 
low  neck  wliicli  joins  the  mound  to  the  hills  back;  it  looks 

12* 
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almost  as  if  cut  away  by  art  in  order  to  form  an  acropolis  for 
the  city.  Directly  under  its  south-western  base  is  the  head  of 
the  ravine,  which  runs  off  south-west;  and  just  there,  in  its 
head,  is  a  large  and  noble  fountain,  which  sends  off  a  mill-stream 
down  the  valley.  This  lattet  was  now  almost  a  marsh,  over¬ 
grown  with  tamarisks  and  oleanders.  The  fountain  is  called 
Jerm-el-Mauz ;  and  the  valley  breaks  down,  as  Wady  Mauz,  to 
the  bottom  of  the  GhOr  and  the  Jordan,  half  an  hour  south  of 
the  ford  to  Beisan.'  We  could  now  understand  the  ignorance 
of  our  guides  as  to  the  name  Fahil.*  ' 

The  whole  narrow  plain,  as  we  afterwards  saw,  which  thus 
lies  west  of  the  ruins  and  along  the  hills,  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
high  jdateau  or  terrace,  standing  out  in  front  of  the  hills,  several 
hundred  feet  above  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  below.  Hence  the 
name  TQbukat  Fahil,  signifying  “  Terrace  of  Fahil.”  It  is  cul¬ 
tivated  by  the  people  of.  Kefr  ’Awun ;  and  needs  little,  if  any, 
irrigation.  The  tract  through  which  we  descended  is  also 
theirs ;  but  is  too  rugged  to  admit  of  much  tillage. 

As  we  approached  from  the  north,  there  were  in  the  low 
plain  and  on  our  left,  numerous  foundations  with  many  broken 
columns.  Ascending  the  mound  of  the  city  from  the  east,  we 
came  at  once  to  the  remains  of  a  building,  of  which  the  portal 
was  broken  down  and  scattered  around ;  within  were  three 
granite  columns.  Before  it  lay  a  sculptured  slab  of  limestone, 
having  the  name (Tliomas)  rudely  inscribed  upon  it; 
apparently  a  later  scrawl.  The  edifice  may  have  been  a  temple, 
or  perhaps  a  church.  The  surface  of  the  hill  is  a  level  area  of 
four  or  five  acres  in  extent,  covered  with  the  foundations  of 
houses,  and  with  heaps  of  hewn  stones  intermingled  with  frag¬ 
ments  of  columns.  We  saw  no  bevelled  stones.  On  the  south¬ 
ern  side,  the  descent  towards  the  ravine  is  quite  steep,  and  here 
the  houses  seemed  to  have  been  built  on  terraces  one  above 
another,  quite  to  the  bottom.  The  fountain  is  under  the  south¬ 
east  quarter;  and  near  it  are  still  standing  two  columns,  as  of  a 
small  temple.  Towards  the  west,  also,  in  the  jdain,  we  saw 
foundations  and  ruins ;  showing  that  the  city  covered  a  large 
extent  of  ground.  We  noticed  no  traces  of  city  walls. 

1  Burckhardt,  TAivels  in  Syria,  p.  345.  rrom  Wady  Mauz  to  Wady  Y&bis 
is  tlircc  quarters  of  an  hour;  ibid. 

-  Buckingham  heard  both  names :  Ttibiikat  Fahil  and  Jcrm-el-Mauz;  Travels 
among  the  Arab  Tribes,  p.  10,138. 
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The  spot  was  first  visited  by  Irby  and  iVlangles,  March  12th, 
1818.'  They  approached  it  from  the  west,  and  found  there  in 
the  plain  “  the  ruins  of  a  square  building,  with  a  semi-circular 
et?d,  which  appears  to  have  been  surrounded  by  columns.”  On 
the  hill,  they  speak  of  the  ruins  of  a  modern  village.  Of  this 
we  saw  nothing ;  though  it  is  possible,  that  occasional  huts  may 
have  been  constructed  out  of  the  scattered  stones.  Among  the 
columns  they  discovered  the  three  orders,  Doric,  Ionic  and  Cor¬ 
inthian  ;  and  at  the  fountain  they  speak  of  “  a  fine  temple.” 
Crossing  the  rivulet,  and  following  a  ))ath  to  the  southward, 
they  came  to  a  small  plain  very  thickly  set  with  herbage,  and 
particularly  the  mustard -plant,  reaching  as  high  as  the  horses’- 
heads ;  here,  towards  the  east,  were  several  excavations  in  the 
side  of  the  hills,  which  they  supposed  to  be  the  sepulchres 
they  had  heard  of  in  this  vicinity.  Finding  no  path  in  this 
direction,  they  recrossed  the  rivulet,  and  descended  to  their 
former  road  along  the  Ghor.' 

Such  are  the  ruins  and  the  main  features  of  Fahil;  but  on 
what  grounds  can  the  site  be  identified  with  the  ancient  Pella? 
In  the  first  place,  we  know  that  Fella  was  one  of  the  cities  of 
the  Decapolis,*  east  of  the  Jordan  on  the  northern  border  of 
Perea*  Indeed,  Pompey,  proceeding  from  Damascus  into  Ju¬ 
dea,  marches  by  way  of  Pella  and  Scythopolis.*  It  follows  that 
the  two  cities  were  not  far  distant  from  each  other;  and  Jose¬ 
phus  several  times  mentions  them  together.®  We  now  had 
Beisun  (Scythopolis)  in  view  beyond  the  river.  Secondly,  Eu¬ 
sebius  and  Jerome  inform  us,  that  from  Pella  to  Jabesh- Gilead 
was  six  Homan  miles  on  the  road  across  the  mountain  to 
Gerasa'  We  had  now  come  from  Kefr  Abil  about  a  mile  north 

1  Travels,  pp.  304,  30.5.  [pp.  92,  93j. 

’  As  early  as  Feb.  1816,  Buckingham,  in  passing  this  way  from  Nazareth  to 
es-Salt  was  told  of  this  place ;  hut  '*  as  it  was  on  en  eminence  difficult  of  access, 
we  [he]  did  not  go  up  to  it”  He  again  heard  of  it  at  Kefrenjy.  Travels  among 
the  Arab  Tribes,  pp.  10,138.  —  In  the  summer  of  1842,  Rev.  G.  Williams,  search¬ 
ing  for  Pella  in  the  vicinity,  heard  of  these  ruius ;  but  “  could  not  turn  aside  to 
examine  them.”  Holy  City,  I.  p.  201. 

*  Euseb.  et  Hicrou.  Onomast.  art  Decapolis,  Plin.  H.  N.  5.  16.  Reland,  Fa- 
Iwst  p.  203. 

*  Jos.  B.  J.  3.  3.  3.  *  Jos.  Antt.  14.  3.  4.  B.  J.  1.  6. 5. 

*  Jos.  Antt  14.  4.  4.  B.  J.  1.  7.  7.  Ib.  2.  18.  1. 

^  Onomast.  arts.  Jubis  (Hulaad  and  Asiroth ;  see  above.  The  Onomasticon  of 
these  writers  contaius  no  further  notice  of  Pella,  except  its  name  in  the  art 
Decapolis. 
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of  the  ruin  ed-Deir,'on  Wady  Yabis,  to  a  point  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  north  of  Fahil,  in  an  hour  and  three  quarters ;  a  coinci¬ 
dence  more  than  “ordinarily  exact.  Thirdly,  Pliny  enumerating 
the  cities  of  the  Decapolis,  speaks  of  Pella  as  “abundant  in 
waters  ;  ”  ^  and  the  noble  fountain  within  the  precincts  still  tes¬ 
tifies  to  the  truth  of  the  description.  Fourthly,  the  names  Fahil 
and  Pella  have  a  strong  affinity ;  whether  we  regard  the  former 
as  derived  merely  from  the  Greek  Pella,  or  as  representing  an 
earlier  Aramean  form  which  the  Greeks  corrupted  into  Pella. 

After  completing  our  examination  of  the  remains,  in  view  of 
these  considerations  I  ventured  to  express  to  my  companions  on 
th'e  spot  the  opinion,  in  which  they  concurred,  that  we  were 
standing  amid  the  ruins  of  the  long  lost  and  long  sought  Pella. 

It  is  at  such  moments  that  the  traveller  has  his  reward. 

The  idea,  however,  that  these  remains  marked  the  site  of  ‘ 
Pella,  was  not  to  me  a  new  one.  True,  no  such  idea  had  been 
suggested  to  the  minds  of  Irby  and  Mangles,  the  discoverers  of 
the  ruins ;  and  no  Frank  traveller  had  since  visited  the  spot 
But  as  long  ago  as  1839  or  1840,  W'hen  preparing  in  Berlin  the 
manuscript  of  ray  former  Besearches,  1  had  by  me  a  copy  of 
their  volume,*  and  was  struck  with  the  probable  identity  of  this 
site  of  ruins  with  Pella.  The  same  idea  was  entertained  by 
Kiepert,  who  likewise  used  the  volume  in  making  out  the  maps 
for  my  work.  By  which  one  the  suggestion  was  first  made  to 
the  other,  it  may  now  be  difficult  to  determine.  At  any  rate, 
Kiepert  i)roposed  to  insert  the  name  Pella  in  those  maps  in 
connection  with  this  spot.  It  was  not  done,  however,  because  1 
desired  that  the  maps  should  contain'  nothing  which  had  not 
actually  been  verified.  But  in  Kiepert’s  own  later  map,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1842,  Pella  was  thus  inserted  for  the  first  time,  with  a 
query ;  and  from  that  time  onwards  the  suggestion  has  been 
public  property.® 

1  Plin.  II.  N.  5.  16  (18),  •‘Pellam  aquis  divitem.’’ 

From  the  library  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  in  London,  through  the 
kindness  of  the  then  Secretary,  Capt.  Washington,  It.  N.  No  other  copy  was 
known  to  be  in  Berlin  at  that  time. 

‘  Ritter  also  fully  assumes  the  identity  of  these  ruins  with  those  of  Fella ; 
£rdk.  XV.  ii.  pp.  1023-28,  Berlin,  1851.  In  our  former  lists  the  name  Kefr  Abil 
was  wrongly  given  Kefr  liil ;  and  in  this  form  tliat  name  was  compared  with 
Pella;  Bibl.  Res.  Vol.  III.  App.  p.  165.  This  supposed  Kefr  Bil,  Ritter  con¬ 
founds  with  “  the  ruins  of  a  modem  village,”  spoken  of  by  Irby  and  Mangles 
at  Fahil ;  and  thence  argues  the  identity  of  the  latter  with  Pella.  His  position 
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A  writer  of  the  fifth  century  tells  us,  that  Pella  was  also  called 
Butis.^  A  much  later  assertion  affirms,  that  the  city  was  built,  or 
at  least  inhabited,  by  Macedonian  veterans  from  the  armies  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  who  settled  down  here  under  his  succes¬ 
sors  in  the  kingdom  of  Syria ;  and  hence  the  name  Pella,  in 
honor  of  the  Macedonian  Pella.^  In  support  of  this  idea  it  is 
alleged,  that  Pella  was  one  of  the  cities  destroyed  by  the  fanati¬ 
cal  Jews  under  Alexander  Jannmus,  because  the  inhabitants 
refused  to  conform  to  the  Jewish  rites  and  customs ;  showing 
that  these  inhabitants  Were  heathen  and  foreigners.*  Whether 
all  this,  however,  is  anything  more  than  a  modern  hypothesis  to 
account  for  the  name  Pella,  may  be  doubtful.^  But,  however 
all  this  may  be,  we  learn  from  Polybius  that  Antiochus  the 
Great  of  Syria,  after  getting  possession  of  Mount  Tabor  and 
other  places,  in  the  year  218  B.  C.  crossed  the  Jordan  and  cap¬ 
tured  Pella,  Kamun,  and  Gephrus.®  The  more  important  no¬ 
tices  given  by  Josephus,  have  already  been  referred  to.  Pella, 
with  other  cities,  was  taken  by  Pompey  from  the  Jews,  and 
restored  by  him  to  their  own  inhabitants.®  Afterwards  Pella 
became  the  head  of  a  toparchy.’ 

The  name  Pella  does  not  occur  in  Scripture ;  but  the  city  is 
celebrated  in  ecclesiastical  annals  as  the  place  whither  the 
Christians  of  Jerusalem  withdrew  before  the  siege  and  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Holy  City  by  Titus.  Eusebius  relates  their  removal, 
and  that  it  was  done  in  consequence  of  a  divine  admonition.® 
The  time  of  their  return  is  nowhere  specified.®  From  the  coins 


is  right ;  bat  is  built  upon  erroneous  premises.  —  On  the  same  authority  of  Irby 
and  Mangles,  Mr.  Williams  also  ''  is  disposed  to  think  that  Pella  must  be  looked 
for  in  this  loeality Holy  City,  first  edition,  London,  1843,  p.  127. 

^  Steph.  Byzunt.  JltV.a  Trvhe  xoiXi/t  JSvQias  tj  Bovne  Xtyofitvrj. 

■  Adriehomius,  p.  92.  Bonfrere  in  Onomast.  ed.  Cleric,  p.  122.  Bitter,  XV. 
ii.  pp.  1025,  1027.  —  1  do  nut  find  this  idea  broached  much,  if  any,  before  the 
time  of  Adriehomius,  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

»  Jos.  Antt.  13.  15.  4.  B.  J.  1.  4.  8..  Ibid.  2.  18.  1. 

*  Yet  Strabo  relates,  that  Apamuiu  on  the  Orontes  (now  Kal’at  Mfldik)  was 
sometimes  called  Pella  under  the  earlier  Syrian  kings,  because  many  of  the 
Macedonian  veterans  dwelt  there;  Strab.  10.  2.  10.  p.  752. 

‘  Polyb.  5.  70.  12.  Jos.  Antt.  14.  4.  4.  B.  J.  3.  7.  7. 

Jus.  B.  J.  3.  3.  a, 

*  Eusebius  II.  K.  3.  5.  x«ra'  riva  rote  avro&i  Soxi/iote  St  d^roxaXi*- 

y>nue  SuiyivTu  7r(j6  rov  rrol-ffiov.  The  same  is  athnned  by  Epiphuuius,  who  alone 
speaks  of  their  return ;  de  Mensurib.  ct  Pond.  15.  p.  171,  ed.  Petav. 

®  Comp.  Bibl.  Res.  II.  p.  10. 
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of  Pella,  it  appears  that  the  city  continued  to  flourish  under  the 
reign  of  Heliogabalus,  A.  D.  217-222;*  and  the  language  of 
Eusebius  and  Jerome,  more  than  a  century  later,  seems  to  im« 
ply  that  Pella  was  not  then  deserted.*  Indeed,  it  is  enumerated 
among  the  episcopal  cities  of  the  second  Palestine,  along  with 
Scythopolis ;  and  the  names  of  three  of  its  bishops  are  recorded 
between  A.  D.  449  and  536.*  The  city  would  seem,  therefore, 
to  have  remained  nearly,  and  perhaps  quite,  to  the  time  of  the 
Muhammedan  conquest. 

Leaving  Pella  at  2.10,  we  returned  northwards  to  the  point 
where  we  had  turned  off  from  the  road.  Reaching  this  at  2.25, 
we  kept  on  our  course  about  north-west ;  and  in  five  minutes 
were  at  the  brow  of  the  steep  de.scent  from  the  Tuhukah  or  ter¬ 
race.  As  we  descended,  a  small  Wady,  called  Abu  Seiyud,  was 
on  the  right.  The  whole  descent  is  not  less  than  some  six  hun¬ 
dred  feet;  we  reached  the  bottom  at  2.40.  The  declivity  hence 
to  the  river,  to  which  we  came  at  3.10,  is  gradual,  without  any 
high  bank.  There  are  strictly  three  fording-places  leading  to 
Beisan ;  we  had  come  to  the  middle  one.  One  of  our  Sheikhs, 
throwing  off  his  light  garments,  waded  in,  and  found  the  water 
deep,  and  the  bottom  bad,  because  of  many  and  large  stones. 
Another  ford  is  considerably  further  up  the  stream.  We  now 
turned  down  the  river,  about  S.  S.  W.,  and  came  in  fifteen 
minutes  (at  3.35),  to  the  lower  ford,  called  Tcimra.  A  low 
Tell  and  Wely  are  on  the  opposite  side,  a  third  of  a  mile  below, 
called  Sheikh  Daud.^  The  same  guide  again  waded  through, 
and  gave  a  favorable  report.  The  two  Sheikhs  rode  through 
first ;  the  current  was  strong,  and  the  water  came  up  high  on 
the  horses’  sides,  and  to  the  tops  of  their  tails  behind.  We  now 
made  our  arrangements  for  crossing,  as  in  the  morning.  Sheikh 
Kasim,  who  had  shown  himself  by  far  the  most  courteous  and 
obliging,  proposed  to  wade  and  lead  our  horses  through  one  by 
one.  To  this  we  gladly  assented,  and  so  came  safely  over; 
with  a  slight  wetting  of  some  of  the  saddle-bags,  but  without 
injury  to  anything.  The  ford,  both  here  and  above,  lay  across 


1  Eckhel  Doctr.  Xumuior.  III.  p.  350.  Mionnct  Med.  Antiques  Y.  p.  329. 
Supp.  VIII.  p.  32. 

Onomast.  arts.  Atiroth,  DecapolU,  Jahis  Galaad. 

*  Iceland  Psltest.  pp.  215,  226.  Le  Quien  Oriens  Christ.  III.  col.  697. — 
Bitter  has  apparently  overlooked  these  notices ;  Erdk.  XV.  ii.  p.  1028. 

<  Mentioned  also  by  Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  304  [92j. 
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a  bar  in  the  stream,  on  the  brow  of  a  rapid,  as  in  the  morning. 
'The  river  was  deeper  and  broader,  measuring  one  hundred  and 
forty  feet  in  width.' 

We  started  again  at  4.05;  and  at  4.10  reached  the  top  of  the 
high  bank  of  the  lower  valley.  Looking  back,  we  had  here  a 
fine  view  of  the  TubukaJt,  a  vast  “  terrace  ”  built  up  against  the 
eastern  hills,  with  a  narrow  but  fertile  plain  on  the  top,  and 
falling  off  suddenly  and  steeply  to  the  Ghor  below.  It  seems 
to  be  the  only  one  of  the  kind.  At  4.20  we  crossed  a  fine 
brook,  said  to  come  from  the  fountains  at  Beis^.  The  whole 
plain  was  now  so  full  of  fountains  and  rivulets,  as  to  be  in  some 
places  almost  a  marsh.  It  was  everywhere  fertile  and  well 
watered;  in  some  parts  cultivated,  but  mostly  neglected.  As 
we  passed  on.  Mount  Hermon  was  seen  up  the  Ghor,  as  if  at 
its  head,  towering  in  majesty.  All  the  way  we  had  befinre  tbs 
the  black  Tell  of  Beisan,  rising  alone  in  the  distance,  near  the 
north  side  of  the  broad  opening  of  the  valley  of  Jezreel.  At 
5.05,  we  came  to  the  foot  of  the  declivity  by  which  the  plain  €)f 
that  valley  drops  down  to  the  level  of  the  Ghdr ;  and  at  5JS0 
reached  the  village  situated  just  on  the  brow  of  that  declivity.. 
We  ascended  along  a  full  stream  of  water,  which  came  tumbling 
down  the  descent,  having  a  dark  tinge  and  an  odor  of  sulphur. 
Here  we  met  apparently  all  the  neat  cattle  of  the  village,  some 
two  hundred  in  number.  Our  tent  was  pitched  in  a  breezy  spot, 
near  water,  on  the  south  of  the  village,  and  we  were  right  glad 
to  take  possession  of  it 

We  could  hardly  have  had  a  more  favorable  day  for  our 
excursion  across  the  Ghdr  and  Jordan.  A  fine  north-west  wind 
prevailed  the  whole  day,  with  a  pure  and  brilliant  atmosphere 
so  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  were  at  no  time  oppressive.  It  was- 
our  hardest  day’s  labor  in  Palestine ;  having  bebn  at  work  for 
thirteen  hours,  mostly  in  the  saddle. 

Our  Sheikhs  returned  to  the  tents  of  their  people.  We  paid 
to  each  his  forty  piastres,  and  added  twenty  more  as  a  bakhshish^ 
mostly  to  Kasim,  who  had  shown  himself  the  most  obliging. 
Such  was  the  special  cost  of  identifying  Pella. 

Sunday,  May  1  ^th.  The  day  of  rest  and  devotion  was  grati¬ 
fying  to  us  all.  The  weather  was  warm,  but  not  oppressive. 
Swarms  of  flies  annoyed  us,  probably  occasioned  by  the 

'  Irby  and  Mangles  crossed  here.  We  measured  the  breadth,  and  found  it 
to  be  one  hundred  and  forty  feet.”  —  Travels,  p.  304  [92 J. 
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vicinity  of  so  many  cattle.  "We  were  a  good  deal  interrupted 
by  visits  from  the  Sukr  Arabs,  who  have  possession  of  the 
Ghor.  The  village  was  full  of  them.  Our  servants  said  there 
were  not  less  than  fifty  horsemen  there,  living  for  the  time  upon 
the  inhabitants.  Several  of  them  called  upon  us,  and  sat  long 
beneath  our  tent.  I  had  been  .using  my  pocket-knife,  and  laid 
it  for  a  moment  by  my  side,  on  the  foot  of  the  bed  near  the 
door.  It  disappeared ;  and  has  probably  served  a  Bedawy  as  a 
memorial  of  his  visit  to  the  Franks. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  we  strolled  out  in  various  directions. 
I  tripd  to  trace  the  upward  course  of  some  of  the  streams ;  and 
in  the  afternoon  we  visited  the  Tell  and  adjacent  ruins,  half  a 
mile  north  of  the  village. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

CHRISTMAS  AND  THE  SATURNALIA. 

By  Rev.  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  New  York. 

In  a  former  Article,  we  intimated  the  resemblance  of  the 
Christmas  festival  at  Rome  to  the  Saturnalia  of  the  old  Fagan 
city.'  The  recent  recurrence  of  Christmas,  and  the  growing 
consideration  of  this  festival  among  communions  of  the  Reformed 
and  Puritan  families,  may  give  interest  to  the  inquiry :  how  far 
that  resemblance  can  be  traced  in  authentic  history.  We  would 
not  be  understood  to  object  to  a  religious  observance  of  even  the 
conjectural  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  by  any  who' regard 
such  observance  as  a  means  of  edification ;  though  to  exalt  the 
birth-day  of  Christ,  seems  rather  to  degrade  Christ  himself  to 
the  level  of  heroes  and  benefactors  whose  memory  mankind  are 
accustomed  to  honor  upon  their  natal  days.  In  comparison  with 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  with  his  life,  his  doctrine,  his  works,  his  suf¬ 
ferings,  his  death— which  should  be  had  in  daily  remembrance— 
the  special  remembrance  of  the  day  of  his  birth,  is  of  the  least 

1  VoL  XI.  p.  825. 
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possible  moment  as  an  expression  of  fidelity  to  Him.  And,  if 
the  observance  of  this  day  is  made  prominent  as  a  religions 
duty ;  if  there  is  attached  to  it  any  peculiar  sanctity  or  any  puta¬ 
tive  merit;  then  it  comes  under  the  denomination  of  those 
“  days,  and  months,  and  times,  and  years,”  observed  “  after  the 
commandments  and  doctrines  of  men,”  which  are  the  “  weak 
and  beggarly  elements”  of  form  and  tradition,  in  contrast  with 
the  spirit  and  life  of  the  Gospel. 

The  religious  and  festive  observance  of  the  twenty-fifth  of 
December  as  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  is  wholly 
of  human  appointment  The  New  Testament  contains  no 
injunction  for  the  observance  of  such  a  day,  and  no  record  of  its 
having  been  observed  by  the  first  disciples.  The  day  of  the 
Saviour’s  crucifixion  may  be  ascertained  with  definiteness  from 
the  well-known  time  of  the  Jewish  passover.  But  there  is 
nothing  in  the  New  Testament  to  fix  the  date  of  his  birth,  even 
within  a  month  or  a  season  of  the  year.  This  omission  of  a 
fact  that  might  have  been  well  ascertained,  and  that  could  have 
been  recorded  in  a  single  line,  shows  conclusively  that  it  was 
not  the  design  of  Christ  or  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  that  the  day 
of  the  Saviour’s  birth  should  be  magnified  above  any  other  day 
of  the  year.  The  day  cannot  even  be  fixed  proximately  by  a 
reference  to  any  of  the  great  Jewish  feasts ;  for  the  occasion  of 
Joseph’s  going  to  Bethlehem  was  not  a  religious  festival,  but  an 
enrolment  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  each  in  liis  native 
town,  for  the  purpose  of  taxation. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  has  given  an  historical  and  astronomi¬ 
cal  calculation  of  the  time  of  the  Saviour’s  passion,  observes, 
that  “  the  times  of  the  birth  and  passion  of  Christ,  with  such 
like  niceties,  being  not  material  to  religion,  were  little  regarded 
by  the  Christians  of  the  fiist  age.  They  who  began  first  to 
celebrate  them,  placed  them  in  the  cardinal  periods  of  the 
year.”  Of  this  he  gives  several  examples,  then  adds :  “  all 
which  shows  that  these  days  were  fixed  in  the  first  Christian 
calendars  by  mathematicians  at  pleasure,  without  any  ground 
in  tradition;  and  that  the  Christians  afterwards  took  up  with 
what  they  found  in  the  calendars.”' 

Lightfoot  places  the  time  of  Christ’s  birth  “in  the  month 
Tisri,  which  answers  to  part  of  our  September,  and  about  the 
feast  of  tabernacles ;  ”  and  then,  with  a  fancy  that  verges  upon 


^  Ob^'crvatioos  oa  Daniel,  pp.  144,  145. 
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credulity,  he  adds  :  “  That  month  was  remarkable  for  very  many 
things.  In  it  the  world  was  created ;  the  tabernacle  begun ;  and 
the  temple  consecrated.”  *  With  the  same  credulous  fancy,  he 
represents  that  Christ  was  nailed  to  the  cross  at  the  same  time 
that  our  first  parents  fell ;  and  yielded  up  the  ghost  at  the  hour 
when  Adam  received  the  promise. 

Later  and  better  authorities  differ  widely  as  to  the  date  of  the 
birth  of  Christ;  and  we  know  of  no  writer  of  any  respecta* 
tnlity  who  pretends  that  the  festival  of  Christmas  was  observed 
to  any  extent  even  in  the  third  century ;  or  that,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  its  observance,  there  was  any  such  unanimity  with 
respect  to  the  day  as  a  well-ascertained  tradition  would  have 
secured.  We  must  seek  its  origin,  therefore,  in  other  causes 
than  the  alleged  propriety  of  the  festival,  either  spontaneously 
recognized  or  traditionally  held  in  the  early  church. 

Neither  the  epistle  of  Clement- to  the  Corinthians,  belonging 
almost  to  the  Apostolic  age,  nor  the  epistle  of  Polycarp  to  the 
Fhilippians,  in  the  second  century,  nor  those  venerable  memo¬ 
rials  of  the  early  church,  the  seven  epistles  of  Ignatius,  contain 
the  remotest  allusion  to  such  a  festival.  Yet  these  discuss 
various  points  of  faith,  order  and  worship;  and  the  e})istle  of 
Ignatius  to  the  Ephesians,  makes  special  mention  of  the  nativity 
of  Christ,  and  of  the  phenomena  that  attended  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  God  in  the’  form  of  man.‘  The  Apology  of  Justin 
Martyr  describes  minutely  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  and 
the  various  religious  services  of  the  Christians,  and  justifies  the 
assembling  of  Christians  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord;*  the  Apology  of  Ter- 
tullian  gives  a  minute  account  of  the  Sabbath-day  assem¬ 
blies  of  Christians,  of  their  love-feasts,  and  other  services  and 
rites;*  yet  neither  of  these  elaborate  documents,  designed  to 
vindicate  the  entire  faith,  worship,  order  and  customs  of  the 
Christians,  alludes  in  any  way  to  a  festival  of  the  nativity. 
Tertulliaii  elsewhere  reproves  Christians  for  partici])ating  in  the 
pagan  custom  of  interchanging  gills  toward  the  close  of  the 
year ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  from  his  Writings,  that  the  festi¬ 
val  of  Christmas  was  instituted  prior  to  the  year  220,  the  com¬ 
monly  received  year  of  his  death.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
notes  the  observance  of  Epiphany  by  the  Gnostics  of  his  day, 


1  Works,  Vol.  III.  p.  25. 
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and  speaks  disparagingly  of  some  who  were  endeavoring  to  fix 
the  day  of  Christ’s  birth. 

The  language  of  Clement  is :  “  There  are  some  who  over- 
curioushj  assign  not  only  the  year,  but  also  the  day  of  our 
Saviour’s  nativity,  which  they  say  was  in  the  28th  year  of 
Augustus,  on  the  (25th  of  Pachon)  20^  of  May.  .  .  .  Some 
say  he  was  born  in  (Pharmuthi)  Aprils  the  (24th  or  25th)  20^4 
or  2lst  dayJ'^  Dr.  J.  Murdock,^  whose  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  early  Fathers  entitles  his  opinion  to  great  respect, 
regards  this  as  “  almost  the  only  genuine  passage  of  an  Anteni- 
cent  writer,  which  can  be  sup|:)Osed  to  allude  at  all  to  such  a 
festival ;  ”  and  this  only  “  manifests  the  indifierence  with  which 
even  the  learned  treated  any  attempt  to  ascertain  the  day  of  the 
Saviour’s  birth.” 

A  late  writer  on  church  history,  who  has  been  accused  of 
symbolizing  too  nearly  with  the  church  of  Borne  for  the  reputa* 
tion  of  a  Protestant  historian,*  and  who  contends  for  the  in¬ 
herent  propriety  and  the  traditional  authority  of  the  festivals  of 
Easter,  and  of  Pentecost  or  Whitsuntide,  expressly  puts  Christ¬ 
mas  into  another  category.  “  Easter  and  Pentecost  are  the  only 
feasts  which  can  be  traced  back  to  the  Apostolic  age.  Of  the 
observance  of  other  festivals,  Christmas,  for  instance,  we  find 
not  the  least  hint  in  the  New  Testament  It  was  only  at  a  later 
period  that  the  church  went  back  from  the  centre  of  her  faith, 
the  cmcifixion  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  to  the  beginning  of 
his  theanthropic  life,  and  appointed  a  special  feast  for  the 
mystery  of  the  incarnation.”  * 

The  evidence  is  conclusive,  that  the  Apostolic  age  and  the 
two  centuries  immediately  succeeding,  had  no  festival  of  the 
nativity  among  the  recognized  festivals  of  the  Christian  church. 
Christ  enjoined  it  upon  his  disciples  to  commemorate  his  death ; 
and  for  this  he  instituted  the  Supper.  But  in  this  solemn  and 
perpetual  ordinance,  they  were  to  commemorate,  not  the  day  of 
his  death,  as  the  antitype  of  the  Jewish  passover,  but  the  event 
itself,  at  any  time  and  in  any  place.  Of  the  day  of  his  birth  he 
says  nothing ;  and  the  Evangelists,  who  must  have  known  the 
whole  story  from  the  shepherds,  are  silent  as  to  the  time  of  the 
vision  of  angels  on  the  fields  of  Bethlehem,  though  they  are 
full  upon  the  incidents  of  that  memorable  night 

^  Stromiita,  Lib.  1,  p.  340.  ^  Mosheim,  1,  279.  New  York  edition. 
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In  this  silence  we  see  the  genius  of  the  Christian  dispensa¬ 
tion  ;  which  is  to  make  religion  a  matter  of  heart-experience, 
of  ever}^-day  faith  and  love,  instead  of  a  matter  of  ordinances, 
of  days,  and  times,  and  seasons.  But,  at  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  the  whole  religious  habit  of  the  world  was  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  Jews,  for  whom  were  appointed  certain 
yearly  festivals  as  a  means  of  public  religious  instmction  and 
of  national  union,  and  also  as  a  help  to  faith,  when  books  and 
teachers  were  wanting,  had  come  to  magnify  these  outward  in¬ 
stitutions  as  the  substance  of  religion,  and  the  signs  of  the  favor 
of  God  toward  them  as  a  people  ;  while  the  heathen  abounded 
in  religious  festivals  in  honor  of  their  divinities.  Hence  it  was 
natural  that  the  early  converts  to  Christianity,  under  the 
pressure  of  old  and  familiar  systems  of  religion,  and  by  the 
force  of  early  education,  aided  by  that  fondness  for  ceremonial 
pomp  which  is  common  to  the  uneducated,  should  seek  to 
harmonize  the  spirit  of  Christianity  with  their  previous  religions 
forms  and  sentiments ;  and  should  borrow  the  rites  of  Judaism 
or  of  Paganism  to  represent  Christian  ideas. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  gives  several  examples  of  this,  in  his  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  early  Christian  calendars.  The  two  equinoxes  and 
the  two  solstices,  which  had  long  marked  Pagan  festivals,  were 
appropriated  to  some  of  the  principal  Christian  feasts.  A  saints- 
day  was  assigned  to  the  entrance  of  the  sun  into  each  sign  suc¬ 
cessively  of  the  Julian  calendar ;  “  and  if  there  were  any  other 
remarkable  days  in  that  calendar,  they  placed  the  saints  upon 
them ;  as  St.  Barnabas  on  June  11th,  where  Ovid  seems  to  place 
the  feast  of  Vesta  and  Fm-tuna,  zud.  the  goddess  Matuta;  and 
St.  Philip  and  James  on  the  first  of  May,  a  day  dedicated  both 
to  the  ]^7ia  Dea,  or  Magna  Mater,  and  to  the  goddess  Flora, 
and  still  celebrated  with  her  rites.” '  Similar  to  these  was  the 
origin  of  the  festival  of  Christmas,  coincident  in  time,  and  in 
many  important  features,  with  the  Boman  Satumcdia. 

The  festival  of  Christmas  was  hardly  known  in  the  Eastern 
churches  until  near  the  close  of  the  fourth  century.  If  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Nicephorus  is  to  be  received,  there  is  an  incidental 
proof  of  its  occasional  observance  in  the  East,  about  a  century 
earlier ;  for  he  narrates  that  the  emperor  Diocletian,  whose  era 
is  marked  in  the  oriental  churches  as  the  ‘‘era  of  martyrs,” 
while  residing  at  Nicomedia,  ordered  his  troops  to  barricade,  and 


1  Observations  on  Daniel,  London  edition,  p.  145. 
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then  to  fire  a  church,  in  which  great  numbers  of  Christians  had 
assembled  on  the  day  of  Christ’s  nativity.  But  even  Caret 
a  learned  high-churcli  authority,  who  makes  much  of  this 
incident,  remarks  in  the  same  connection :  “  it  seems  probable 
that,  for  a  long  time,  in  the  East,  the  nativity  was  kept  in 
January,  under  the  name,  and  at  the  general  time  of  Epiphania, 
till,  receiving  more  light  in  the  case,  from  the  chiuches  of  tlte 
West,  they  changed  it  to  this  day,”^  December  25th.  But  the 
Epiphania  was  entirely  a  distinct  festival,  having  reference  to 
the  manifestation  of  Christ  in  his  Divine  character  and  mission 
made  at  his  baptism  in  the  Jordan.  This  feast  was  observed 
throughout  the  Eastern  churches  upon  the  fifth  of  January ; 
but  it  was  not  introdirced  into  the  Western  church  till  after  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century.  Of  the  attempt  to  identify  these 
two  festivals,  Neander.well  observes  :  “  If,  in  the  region  where 
this  feast  [the  Epiphanta]  originated,  another  festival,  having 
reference  to  the  first  appearance  of  the  Logos  in  human  nature, 
a  feast  of  Christ’s  nativity,  was  already  existing,  the  latter  w^ould 
hardly  have  become  so  entirely  lost  sight  of,  and  a  name  which 
belonged  to  it  transferred  to  the  feast  of  Christ’s  baptism.  More 
probably  this  was  the  only  festival  which  in  that  district  had 
reference  to  the  first  appearance  of  Christ  Accordingly  Chry¬ 
sostom  actually  denoniiuules  it,  in  the  discourse  which  he  pro¬ 
nounced  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost  in  Antioch,  the  festival  of 
Epiphany,  the  first  among  the  principal  feasts,  and  the  only  one 
which  had  reference  to  the  appearance  of  Christ  among  mei . 
He  speaks  here  according  to  the  views  of  Christian  antiquity 
which  prevailed  in  those  countries  where  a  Christmas  festival 
toas  as  yet  wholly  unknown^'  * 

Dr.  Cave  further  says :  “  The  first  footsteps  I  find  of  this  fes-  . 
tival  are  in  the  second  century.”  But  since  he  gives  no  positive 
authority  for  this  assertion,  we  may  infer  that  the  “footsteps” 
which  he  thinks  he  has  discovered  in  this  early  period,  are  not 
very  legible.  It  cannot  be  affirmed  that  the  festival  of  the 
nativity  had  then  taken  its  position  in  the  Calendar.  Lest  any 
should  imagine  that,  in  a  period  so  near  the  time  of  Christ,  the 
day  of  Ills  nativity  must  have  been  ascertained  by  calculation  or 
by  tradition,  we  would  here  remark  that,  in  the  second  century 
after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  their  descendants 

1  “  Primitive  Christianity,”  Oxford  edition,  p.  94. 
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began  to  commemorate  that  event  by  a  yearly  festival ;  but  it 
is  now  proved  that  those  who  first  calculated  and  fixed  the 
time,  made  an  error  of  one  day ;  so  that  we  do  not  now  com¬ 
memorate,  and  probably  posterity  never  will  commemorate,  the 
true  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 

Epiphanius  affirms  that  the  birth  of  Christ  occurred  on  the 
sixth  day  of  January ;  but  Jerome,  who  lived  for  many  years  in 
Bethlehem,  and  .  who  carefully  gathered  up  the  Palestinian  tra¬ 
ditions  respecting  our  Lord,  denies  this  to  be  the  true  date. 
Augustine  recognizes  the  partial  observance  of  Christmas  in  his 
time,  and  recommends  a  suitable  remembrance  of  the  day,  but 
does  not  honor  it  as  an  ancient  festival,  of  ecpial  authority  with 
Good  Friday,  Easter,  Ascension,  and  Whitsuntide.  Chrysostom, 
in  his  homily  in  diem  natal.  Christi,  delivered  at  Antioch,  Decem¬ 
ber  25th,  A.  D.  386,  says  that  the  festival  had  first  become  krunon 
there  less  than  ten  years  before.  In  other  homilies  he  argues  the 
propriety  and  the  importance  of  this  festival,  in  a  way  that 
shows  that  not  only  the  day  of  the  nativity,  but  the  festival 
itself  was  a  subject  of  controversy  as  an  innovation  in  the 
churches  of  the  East. 

Thus  far  we  have  established  these  several  points  :  (1)  that 
Christmas  was  not  a  festival  of  the  Apostolic  age  ;  and  that  it 
derives  no  sanction  from  the  New  Testament,  but  is  rather  con¬ 
demned  by  the  silence  of  the  Evangelists  and  the  Apostles 
upon  a  point  where  it  were  so  easy  to  have  s[)oken ;  (2)  that 
there  are  no  certain  traces  of  the  observance  of  this  festival, 
nor  any  traces  at  all  of  its  general  observance,  in  the  wi'itings 
of  any  of  the  Fathers  prior  to  the  fourth  century ;  but  that  their 
silence  or  indifference  as  to  the  commemoration  of  the  nativity 
of  Christ,  and  the  great  diversity  of  conjectures  as  to  the  day 
of  his  birth,  show  conclusively  that  no  such  festival  was  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  universal  church  for  the  first  three  centuries ;  (3) 
that  the  festival  did  not  originate  in  Palestine,  nor  in  the  East¬ 
ern  churches,  which  were  more  immediately  under  the  influence 
of  Palestinian  usages  and  traditions. 

The  festivals  of  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  corresponding  tvith 
the  Fassooer  and  the  Pentecost,  by  a  natural  law  of  association, 
originated  in  that  quarter,  and  at  an  early  period.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  Epiphania.  And  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  East¬ 
ern  church  in  its  earlier  festivals,  commemorated  that  which 
was  spiritual  and  divine  in  the  manifestation  of  Christ,  rather 
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than  that  which  was  human.  Not  the  incarnation,  w’hich  was 
an  idea  familiar  to  Pagan  mythology,  but  the  Divine  Sonship 
declared  at  his  baptism,  the  resurrection,  the  ascension,  the  de¬ 
scent  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  these  were  the  ground-work  of  their 
festivals.  It  remained  for  Rome,  the  centre  of  Paganism  and 
of  carnality,  of  hero-worship  and  materialism,  to  appropriate  the 
more  sensuous  idea  of  the  incarnation  for  a  new  festival  of  the 
birth-day  of  the  founder  of  Christianity. 

The  time  of  this  festival,  we  have  seen,  could  not  have  been 
determined  by  any  historical  data,  nor  by  uniform  and  reliable 
tradition.  The  day  now  uniformly  observed  (25th  of  December), 
was  first  designated  at  Rome  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century.  The  reasons  for  fixing  the  day  at  that  period,  were, 
to  avoid  the  multiplication  of  festivals  about  the  vernal  equinox; 
to  appropriate  to  a  Christian  use  the  existing  festival  of  the 
winter  solstice  —  the  returning  sun  being  made  symbolical  of 
the  visit  of  Christ  to  our  earth ;  and  to  withdraw  Christian  con¬ 
verts  from  those  Pagan  observances  with  which  the  closing 
year  was  crowded.  In  this,  however,  the  influence  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  Paganism  was  reciprocal.  The  attempt  to  supplant 
the  Saturnalia  resulted  in  Paganizing  Christmas.  The  slightest 
comparison  of  the  two  festivals  will  verify  this  assertion. 

The  festival  of  the  Saturnalia  dates  from  the  remotest  settle¬ 
ment  of  Laliumt  whose  people  reverenced  Saturnus  as  the 
author  of  husbandry  and  the  arts  of  life.  It  was  originally  a 
harvest  festival,  a  Pagan  “  Feast  of  Tabernacles,”  or  “  Thanks¬ 
giving,”  and  was  celebrated  toward  the  close  of  the  natural  year, 
when  the  products  of  the  earth  were  fully  gathered.  During 
this  holiday  all  public  business  was  suspended,  and  the  decrees 
of  war  and  of  justice  alike  waited  upon  the  universal  merry- 
iiiEiking.  The  utmost  freedom  of  social  intercourse  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  all  classes;  even  slaves  were  allowed  to  come  to 
the  tables  of  their  masters,  clothed  in  their  apparel,  and  at¬ 
tended  by  those  whom  they  were  accustomed  to  serve.  Horace 
frames  one  of  his  satires  upon  this  license  given  to  slaves, 
which  he  styles  the  freedom  of  December.^  Davus,  his  slave, 
using  the  license  of  the  Saturnalia,  reads  Horace  a  serio-comic 
lecture  upon  the  follies  of  his  life,  representing  him  to  be  the 
real  slave.  In  another  satire  the  poet  represents  himself  as 


1  “  Age,  libertate  Decembri, 
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having  retreated  to  his  Sabine  farm,  from  the  uproarious  excesses 
of  the  Saturnalia  in  the  capital.'  Other  classic  writers  abound 
in  similar  references  to  the  unrestrained  freedom  of  this  festival 
of  the  “  Golden  Age.” 

All  social  order  was  inverted  in  the  licentious  hilarity  of  this 
festival ;  feasting,  gaming  and  revelry  were  the  occupations  of 
all  classes,  without  discrimination  of  age,  or  sex,  or  rank.  Pro* 
cessions  crowded  the  streets,  boisterous  with  mirth;  these 
illuminated  the  night  with  lighted  tapers  of  wax  (cerei),  which 
•were  also  used  as  gifts  between  friends  in  the  humbler  walks 
of  life.  The  season  was  one  for  the  exchange  of  gifts  of  friend¬ 
ship,  and  especially  of  gifts  to  children.  The  latter  was  origi*. 
nally  another  festival  (the  SigUlaria),  when  images  were  given 
to  children ;  but  this,  with  other  feasts  that  clustered  about  this 
season,  was  at  length  included  in  the  grand  period  of  the  Sa- 
turnalia,  which,  beginning  on  the  XIV.  Kal.  Jan.  or  the  17th 
of  December,  extended  virtually  to  the  commencement  of  the 
new  year. 

The  most  complete  account  of  the  Saturnalia  is  that  given  by 
Macrobius ;  Convivioruni  Saturrudiorum,  in  seven  books,  each 
book  treating  of  a  se]>arate  day  of  the  festival.  Of  the  an¬ 
tiquity  of  the  festival,  Macrobius  writes  as  follows  :  “  Expogita- 
vit  Janus  honorum  ejus  augmenta.  ac  primum  terram  omnem 
ditioni  suae  parentem  Saturniam  nominavit :  aram  deinde  cum 
sacris  tamquam  deo  condidit,  quae  Saturnalia  nominavit.  tot 
saecuJis  Saturnalia  praecedunt  Romanae  urbis  aetatemy  “  Con¬ 
cerning  the  license  of  the  occasion,  he  says :  “  Saturnalibus  tota 
servis  ticentia  perniittitur.”  Of  the  usages  and  the  duration  of 
the  festival,  he  thus  speaks :  “  Pelasgos,  postquam  felicior  inter- 
pretatio  capita  non  viventium  sed  fictilia,  et  qxotoi  aestima- 
tionem  non  solum  hominem  sed  etiam  lumen  significare  docuis- 
set,  coepisse  Saturno  cereos  potius  accendere,  et  in  sacellum 
Ditis  arae  Saturni  cohaerens  oscilla  quaedam  pro  suis  capitibus 
ferre ;  ex  illo  traditura  ut  cerei  Saturnalibus  missitarentur,  et 
sigiUa  arte  fictili  fingerentur  ac  venalia  pararentur;  quae 
homines  pro  se  atque  suis  piaculum  pro  Dite  Saturno  faccrent. 
Ideo  Saturnalibus  talium  commerciorum  coepta  celebritas 
septem  occupat  dies.”* 

^  “  At  ipsU 

Saturnalibtu  hue  fugisti.  Sobritu  ergo,”  etc.  —  Liber  11.  Sat.  111.  4. 

^  Opera,  Loadon,  1094,  p.  153,  Lib.  1,  Cup.  7.  *  Ib.  p.  168,  Lib.  1,  Cap.  11. 
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In  comparing  this  festival  with  that  of  Christmas,  as  the 
latter  was  kept  for  centuries  at  Rome,  and  also  in  “  merrie  old 
England,”  we  find  the  following  marked  resemblances : 

(a)  The  season  itself,  the  winter  solstice,  when  the  sun  begins 
to  turn  his  face  again  northward,  corresponds  in  both,  and  is  sug¬ 
gestive  of  life  and  joyousness.  Even  Roman  Catholic  authori¬ 
ties,  such  as  Harduin  and  others,  give  prominence  to  this  idea 
in  the  Christmas  festival ;  and  one  of  the  early  Popes  said  of 
the  day,  that  it  commemorated  rather  the  return  of  the  sun  than 
the  birth  of  Christ.  The  spiritual  analogy  here  is  so  obvious, 
that  it  was  easy  to  transfer  the  existing  festival  to  the  Christian 
calendar,  by  giving  to  it  this  higher  significance.  Yet,  in  the 
association  of  the  masses,  it  would  remain  the  old  yearly  rejoic¬ 
ing  at  the  turning  back  of  the  sun. 

(b)  Christmas,  like  the  Saturnalia,  has  ever  been  a  season  of 
riotous  indulgence,  high  feasting,  and  universal  license;  its 
characteristic,  not  a  solemn  religious  joy,  but  unbridled  mirth. 
Gross,  sensual  entertainments  and  boisterous  sports  are  features 
of  both  festivals.  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  Masque  of  Christmas, 
which  was  presented  at  Court  in  1616,  introduces  Misrule  and 
Wdssel  as  principal  characters ;  and  parades  before  the  royal 
family,  cobblers,  bugle-makers,  smiths,  and  grooms,  from  Fish- 
street,  Pudding-lane,  and  like  localities,  to  indulge  their  coarse 
wit  and  vulgar  sports  according  to  the  license  of  the  season.' 
The  following  bill  of  fare  of  King  Arthur’s  Christmas  table, 
will  show  to  what  extent  the  Christmas  feasting  was  carried  in 
those  good  old  times : 

‘‘  They  served  up  salmon,  venison,  and  wild  boars, 

By  hundreds,  aud  by  dozens,  and  by  scores. 

Hogsheads  of  honey,  kilderkins  of  mustard. 

Muttons,  and  fatted  beeves,  and  bacon  swine ; 
llerons  and  bitterns,  peacocks,  swan,  and  bastard, 

Teal,  mallard,  pigeons,  widgeons,  and  in  line. 

Plum-puddings,  pancakes,  apple-pies,  and  custard. 

And  therewithal  they  drank  good  Gascon  wine, 

With  mead,  and  ale,  and  cider  of  our  own ; 

I'or  porter,  punch,  aud  negus  were  not  kno>vn.” 

The  inns  of  Court,  those  famous  societies  of  the  barristers 
of  London,  vied  with  the  Court  itself  in  low  masquerades  and 
other  devices  for  celebrating  this  festival.  But  the  point  of 


^  Works,  Boston  edition,  p.  717. 
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nearest  resemblance  to  the  Saturnalia  is  thus  given  by  Hervey 
“  The  peasant,  and  even  the  pauper,  were  maae,  as  it  were, 
once  a  year,  sharers  in  the  mirth  of  their  immediate  lord,  and 
even  of  the  monarch  himself  The  laboring  classes  had  en¬ 
larged  privileges,  during  this  season,  not  only  by  custom,  but  by 
j)ositive  enactment ;  and  restrictive  acts  of  parliament,  by  which 
they  were  prohibited  from  certain  games  at  other  periods,  con¬ 
tained  exceptions  in  favor  of  the  Christmas-tide.  Nay,  folly 
was,  as  it  were,  crowned,  and  disorder  had  a  license.”  He  then 
quotes  a  proclamation,  perhaps  satirical,  from  a  sheriff  of  York ; 
wherein  it  is  declared  that  “  all  thieves,  dice-players,  carders,  etc., 
and  all  other  unthrifty  folke,  be  welcome  to  the  towne  whether 
they  came  late  or  early,  att  the  reverence  of  the  high  feast  of 
Youle,  till  the  twelve  dayes  be  passed.”  In  this  unbridled 
revelry  of  all  classes,  the  Christmas  and  the  Saturnalia  festivals 
agree.  Both  represent  a  golden  age  of  liberty. 

(c)  The  hymn  of  the  nativity  sung  through  the  streets  of 
Borne,  and  the  Christmas  carol  of  old  England,  correspond 
exactly  to  the  hymn  sung  in  praise  of  Saturn  at  his  festival. 

(d)  The  interchange  of  presents  between  friends  is  alike 
characteristic  of  Christmas  and  the  Saturnalia ;  and  must  have 
been  adopted  by  Christians  from  the  Pagans,  as  the  admonition 
of  Tertullian  plainly  shows. 

(e)  Christmas  is  everywhere  a  festival  for  children.  It  is  to 
them  a  day  of  gifts  and  merry-making ;  and,  in  this  respect,  it 
answers  exactly  to  the  festival  of  infants,  which  occupied  one 
day  of  the  Saturnalia. 

(f)  The  special  use  of  candles  and  wax  tapers,  is  another 
feature  of  the  two  festivals  in  common.  We  have  seen  that 
these  were  employed  during  the  Saturnalia,  both  for  purposes 
of  illumination,  and  as  gifts  of  friendship.  The  sajne  usage  has 
prevailed  at  Christmas,  which  was  formerly  called  at  Borne  the 
**  Feast  of  Lights.” 

(g)  A  famous  feature  of  Christmas  anciently,  was  the  choice 
of  a  ‘twelfth  night”  king,  or  a  king  of  misrule,  to  direct  the 
siHirts.  He  was  chosen  by  a  ring,  or  by  a  choice  of  beans  or  of 
straws,  and  did  his  utmost  to  promote  lawless  sports,  whether 
in  the  house  of  king,  noble,  or  peasant.  Precisely  in  this  man¬ 
ner  a  king  of  sports  ”  was  chosen  in  the  Saturnalia,  even  to 


1  Book  of  Christmas. 
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the  election  by  beans.  The  one  must  have  been  taken  from 
the  other.  * 

In  short,  “  Christmas  succeeds  the  Saturnalia ;  the  same  time, 
the  same  number  of  holydays.  Then  the  master  waited  upon 
the  servant,  like  the  Lord  of  Misrule.”'  We  may  well  imagine 
how  these  resemblances  moved  the  holy  indignation  of  the 
Puritan  Prynne  to  say :  "  Our  Christmas  lords  of  Misrule, 
together* with  dancing,  masques,  mummeries,  stage-players,  and 
such  other  Christmas  disorders,  now  in  use  with  Christians, 
were  derived  from  these  Roman  Saturnalia  and  Bacchanalian 
festivals ;  which  should  cause  all  pious  Christians  tierncdhj  to 
abominate  them'' ' 

The  more  genial  Neander,  who  is  prone  to  recognize  a  Chris¬ 
tian  spirit  wherever  this  is  possible,  says  of  the  analogy  of 
Christmas  to  the  Saturnalia :  “  That  Christian  festival  which 
could  be  so  easily  connected  with  the  feelings  and  presenti¬ 
ments  lying  at  the  ground  of  the  whole  series  of  Pagan  festivals 
belonging  to  this  season,  was  to  be  opposed  to  these  latter ;  and 
hence  the  celebration  of  Christmas  was  transferred  to  the  25th 
of  December,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  away  the  Christian 
people  from  all  participation  in  the  heathen  festivals,  and  of 
gradually  drawing  even  the  Pagans  themselves  from  their 
heathen  customs  to  the  Christian  celebration.  This  view  of 
the  matter  seems  to  be  particularly  favored  in  a  New  Year’s 
discourse  by  Maximus,  bishop  of  Turin,  near  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century,  where  he  recognizes  a  special  Divine  providence 
in  appointing  the  birth  of  Christ  to  take  place  in  the  midst  of 
Pagan  festivals ;  so  that  men  might  be  led  to  feel  ashamed  of 
Pagan  superstition  and  Pagan  excesses.” 

In  summing  up  the  evidences  of  history,  we  find  that  the  fes¬ 
tival  of  Christmas  is  df  Roman  origin  ;  that  it  grew  out  of  the 
practice,  common  to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  of  commemorating 
great  moral  and  historical  events  by  religious  ceremonies  ;  that 
it  was  prompted  by  the  natural  regard  paid  by  ignorant  and 
superstitious  minds  to  the  marvellous  incidents  of'  an  event, 
rather  than  to  the  moral  lesson  of  the  event  itself;  and  that 
toward  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  with  a  view  to  keeping 
Christians  aloof  from  the  current  Pagan  festivals,  and  to  allur¬ 
ing  Pagans  from  their  Saturnalia,  the  Christmas  festival  was 


'  Seldeo,  quoted  by  Hcrvey. 


“  Histrio-Mastix.  See  in  Hervejj 
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fixed  in  the  midst  of  the  Pagan  festivals  of  the  closing  year, 
and  gradually  incorporated  their  usages  with  its  own  idea. 
While,  therefore,  we  would  not  say  with  Prynne,  that  all  pious 
Christians  should  abominate  this  festival,  we  do  say  that  it  has 
neither  the  historic  dignity,  the  moral  significance,  nor  the  sacred 
associations,  that  every  such  institution  should  possess  to  com* 
mand  the  approval  of  the  Christian  world. 


ARTICLE  VII. 

THE  PREEXISTENCE  OF  THE  SOUL. 

Translated  from  Kelt’s  Opnscula  Academica. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  notion  of  the  three  parts  of 
man,  is  that  which  admits  a  certain  preiixistence  of  the  human 
soul.  And  since  those  teachers  of  the  early  church  who  favored 
this  opinion,  are  said  to  have  borro\v*ed  it  from  the  Platonic  phi¬ 
losophy,  we  propose  to  inquire  not  only  which  of  them  defended, 
and  how  they  defined  the  same,  but  also  from  what  fountains  it 
was  imbibed. 

It  cannot  then  be  denied  that  this  belief  that  the  souls  of  men 
had  existed  before  they  were  united  to  the  body,  was  common, 
especially  in  the  East.  Thus  Jerome  says:^  “As  to  the  origin 
of  the  soul,  I  remember  your  question,  or  rather,  the  question  of 
the  whole  church :  Whether  it  be  fallen  from  heaven  as  Pythag¬ 
oras,  the  Platonists,  and  Origen  believe,  or  be  of  the  proper  sub¬ 
stance  of  God,  as  the  Stoics,  Manichaeans  and  Priscillian  heretics 
of  Spain  imagine ;  -or  whether  they  are  kept  in  a  repository  for¬ 
merly  built  by  God,^  as  some  ecclesiastics  foolishly  believe ;  or 
whether  they  are  daily  made  by  God  and  sent  into  bodies, 
according  to  that  which  is  written  in  the  Gospel :  “  My  Father 
worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work;”  or  whether  by  traduction,  as 
Tertullian,  Apollinarius,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Westerns 

^  Epist.  ad  Marcell,  et  Anapsych.  0pp.  T.  I.  p.  983.  edit.  Yallars.  Epist.  ad 
Demetriadj  T>  1.  p.  987. 
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believe,  1.  e.  that  as  body  from  body,  so  soul  is  derived  from  soul, 
subsisting  by  the  same  condition  with  brute  animals.” 

Elsewhere,  allilding  to  the  belief  “that  souls  had  been  in 
heaven,  and,  on  account  of  certain  ancient  transgressions,  were 
condemned  to  enter  human  bodies,  and  that  we  in  this  vale  of 
tears  are  expiating  former  guilt,”  Jerome  subjoins :  “  This  im¬ 
pious  and  wicked  doctrine  was  anciently  diffused  through  Egypt 
and  the  East,  and  now  prevails  in  secret,  as  in  vipers’  nests, 
among  most,  and  pollutes  the  purity  of  those  regions ;  and  as  by 
a  hereditary  disease  glides  in  the  few  to  pervade  the  many.” 
Origen  even  goes  so  far  as  to  call  it  the  universal  bdief.  Thus 
commenting  on  the  words,  “  There  was  a  man  sent  from  God” 
(John  1:  6),  he  thinks  it  implied  that  the  soul  of  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist  was  older  than  his  body,  and  was  sent  from  a  former  exist¬ 
ence  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth.  Apprehensive,  however,  that 
on  the  theory  of  preexistence  this  might  with  equal  reason  be 
said  of  any  other,  he  adds :  “  And  if  the  Catholic  opinion  hold 
good  concerning  the  soul,  as  not  propagated  with  the  body,  but 
existing  previously,  and  for  various  reasons  clothed  in  flesh  and 
blood,  this  expression  “sent  from  God”  will  no  longer  seem 
extraordinary  as  applied  to  John.”  ^  This  statement,  though  not 
strictly  accurate,  is  easily  excusable,  since,  although  the  doctors 
of  the  Eastern  church  did  not  all  of  them  approve  the  senti¬ 
ment,  yet  neither  were  there  wanting,  as  will  presently  appear, 
those  in  the  Western  church  to  whom  it  was  acceptable. 

But  inasmuch  as  they  were  not  agreed  either  as  to  the  former 
state  or  place  of  souls,  or  the  cause  of  their  incarnation,’  we 
shall  hereafter  show  what  on  these  points  were  the  particular 

^  To.  lit  Comment,  in  Ioann.  \  24,  p.  82.  To.  IV.  0pp.  Edit,  de  la  Rne. 
Cf.  Basnage  hist,  de  I’Englise,  To.  1.  p.  596. 

’  That  many  opinions  on  that  point  had  obtained,  and  from  the  nature  of  the 
case  could  obtain,  Origen  well  saw ;  thus  he  says :  “  But  as  to  the  queseions  of 
some,  whether  tlie  soul  be  derived,  or  created  entirely  from  nothing]  and  if 
derived,  how  it  is  made ;  Whether,  as  some  tliink,  its  substance  is  contained  m 
temine  corporali,  and  its  origin  traduced  alike  with  the  origin  of  the  body :  or 
whether  coming  perfected  from  abroad,  it  is  united  to  a  body  already  prepared 
and  perfected  in  the  womb  (in  viscera  muliebria) ;  and  if  so,  whether  it  comes 
lately  created,  and  then  first  made,  when  the  body  is  perceived  to  be  formed, 
so  that  tiie  necessity  of  animating  the  body  might  be  deemed  the  cause  of  its 
creation ;  or  whether  made  before,  and  long  ago,  it  be  thought  to  come  for  some 
reason  to  assume  a  body  ]  and  if  so,  to  know  what  that  reason  may  be ;  on  these 
points  there  is  need  of  information”  —  0pp.  To.  III.  lib.  II.  in  Cant.  Cantie. 
p.  58. 

VoL.  XIL  No.  45; 
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views  of  individual  defenders  of  the  doctrine.  This  we  do  not 
remember  to  have  been  deliberately  and  accurately  performed 
by  any;  for,  although' there  are  not  wanting  those  ^  who  have, 
incidentally,  rather  than  ex  p^ofesso,  collected  various  testimo¬ 
nies  of  ecclesiastical  writers;  yet  they  have  neither  enume¬ 
rated  them  all,  nor  stated  fully  and  accurately  the  sentiments  of 
each. 

Here,  however,  since  we  are  concerned  with  the  doctors  of 
the  orthodox  church  only,  we  will  not  delay  upon  the  Gnostics, 
and  other  heretics,  some  of  whom  evidently  supported  this 
opinion,  as  they  taught  that  human  souls'  (which  they  either 
deduced  from  the  Divine  essence'  itself,  and  therefore  called 
Divine,*  or  judged  at  least  to  have  been  created  by  God  pure 
from  the  beginning”),  had  been  sent  into  bodies  as  a  punishment 
of  an  ill-spent  former  life,^  or  inflamed  by  some  desire,  had 
descended  into  them  of  their  own  accord.” 

The  first  among  the  orthodox  Fathers  of  the  church  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  defenders  of  this  sentiment,  is  Justin 

1  Leo  Allatius  in  Nott.  ad  Methodii  Sjmpos.  p.  96.  edit.  Fabric,  in  Hippolyti 
0pp.  T.  II.  —  Hnetins  in  Origen  1.  II.  c.  II.  qu.  VI.  ^  10,  p.  180,  Vol.  IV.  0pp. 
Origenis  edit,  de  la  Rne.— £t— Henr.  Morns  in  Fraef.  ad  0pp.  Phil.  ^  XVI. 
p. 11  seq. 

3  Which  opinion  Clemens  Alexandrinns  attributes  (Strom,  lib.  III.  4  13,  p.  553, 
ed.  Pott.)  to  Julius  Cassian,  and  to  Priscillian;  as  likewise  does  Jerome  in  the 
passage  above  cited.  Angnstine,  also,  in  lib.  de  haeres.  c.  70. 

*  Which  was  the  opinion  of  Bardesanes,  as  appears  from  Origen,  dial,  de 
rect  in  Deum  fide  sect.  III.  0pp.  T.  I.  p.  834. 

*  Among  whom  Basilides  stands  first,  of  whom  Clemens  Alexandrinns  ( Strom, 
lib.  IV.  4  1^'  P*  6^)  these  words :  “  The  hypothesis  of  Basilides  is,  that  the 
soul  sinned  before  in  another  life,  and  awaits  its  punishment  here ;  the  elect, 
honorably  by  martyrdom,  others,  being  purified  by  appropriate  punishment.”  — 
Also  Bardesanes,  whose  opinion,  as  given  by  Origen  in  the  passage  last  cited, 
Marinas  thus  expounds  in  Bardesanes’  own  manner :  “  When  the  soul  sinning, 
transgressed  the  command  of  God,  then,  he  says,  God  made  coats  of  skins,  i.  e. 
the  body,  and  clothed  them.”  Hence  the  opinion  of  this  man  is  evident.  Wliat- 
ever  may  be  necessary  for  its  more  accurate  determination,  Mosheim  has  ob¬ 
served  in  Comment,  de  rebus  Christ,  ante  Constant.  M.  p.  396  seq.  With  wliich 
deserves  to  be  compared  Chr.  Guil.  Franc.  Walchius  in  Histor.  haeres.  Vol.  I. 
p.  418.  But  whether  the  same  was  held  by  Priscillian  it  seems  impossible  from 
the  testimonies  of  the  ancients  respecting  him  to  determine  with  certainty.  Con¬ 
sult  Walchius,  as  above,  Vol.  III.  p.  462  seq. 

^  That  this  was  the  opinion  of  Jnlius  Cassian,  Clemens  Alexandrinns  ex¬ 
pressly  testifies  in  the  passage  cited  above,  as  follows :  This  illustrious  hyper- 
Platonist  thinks  that  the  soul  being  divine  above,  having  become  efiPeminate  by 
lost,  came  hither  to  birth  and  corruption.” 
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Martyk/  although  he  advocated  metempsychosis  rather  than 
preexistence.  For  in  a  certain  passage  ‘  he  distinctly  speaks 
of  the  soul’s  inhabiting  a  human  body  more  than  once,  and 
denies  that,  on  being  a  second  time  in  a  man,  it  can  remember 
to  have  ever  seen  God  in  human  form.  Afterwards,  he  says, 
souls  judged  unworthy  to  see  God,  are  joined  to  bodies  of  wild 
beasts,  and  thus  openly  defends*  the  passage  of  the  same  soul 
through  different  bodies. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  appear  whether  with  equal 
justice  Clemens  Alexandeinus  can  be  reckoned  with  the  de¬ 
fenders  of  this  sentiment,  although  he  is  wont  to  be,  by  most, 
confidently  enough  included  among  them.  For  if  confidence 
were  to  be  reposed  in  the  prophetic  Eclogues  commonly  attrib¬ 
uted  to  him,  he  ought  rather  to  be  placed  in  the  number  of  its 
adversaries.  Indeed,  in  these  he  expressly  denies  that  men 
have  existed  prior  to  birth,  and  this  he  ai^es  from  the  fact  that 
they  retain  no  memory  of  a  past  career.  **  God  made  us,”  he 
says,  “  not  previously  existing.  For  we  ought  to  know  where 
we  were  before,  if  we  were  before,  and  how  and  why  we  came 
hither.”  * 

But  the  authority  of  Photius  intervenes,  who  declares  that  in 
the  lost  work,  Hypotyposeon,  he  taught  metempsychosis,  “  tell¬ 
ing  wonderful  stories  about  metempsychosis,  and  many  worlds 
before  Adam.”  • 

But  as  this  cannot  be  conveniently  understood  as  referring  to 
a  proper  transmigration  of  one  soul  through  various  bodies,  since 
it  is  scarcely  credible  that  he  taught  this,  it  seems  proper  as 
Miinscher  rightly  conjectured,*  to  understand  it  altogether  of  the 
descent  of  souls  from  celestial  regions  into  bodies.  And  that  he 
so  shaped  it  to  himself  may  be  understood  from  his  remaining 


^  Which  Jo.  Frid.  Gruner  already  has  seen  in  Institut  Theolog.  dogmat. 
4  CLL  schoL  1,  p.  185. 

*  DiaL  e.  Tryph.  P- 106.  Edit  0pp.  Maran. 

*  Which  is  evident  from  his  argnments  on  his  next  page,  concerning  souls 
migrating  into  swine,  serpents,  or  dogs.  Wherefore,  we  greatly  wonder  tliat  this 
writer  has  not  been  reckoned  among  the  defenders  of  metempsychosis  by  any  so 
far  as  we  know,  not  even  by  the  most  recent  historian  of  that  opinion,  C.  Ph. 
Conzius.  (whose  work  is  said  to  be  published  without  the  author’s  name,  under 
the  title :  Schick$ale  der  Sedenwanderattg$hypciheae  uiUer  veneJuedenen  Vdlkem  und 
in  Venchiedenen  Ztiten,  KoningAerg,  1791. 

*  S  XVII.  p.  993.  »  Cod.  CIX. 

*  In  Handb.  der  christl.  Dogmengesch,  VoL  II.  p.  70. 
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works,  if  not  with  certainty,  at  least  with  much  apparent 
probability. 

For  he  denies  that  the  rational  soul.  loymriv)  any  more 

than  the  animal  soul  acofiatix^v)  is  generated  per  seminis 

dejectionem,  and  says  that  it  was  introduced  into  man  before 
the  latter,  “  The  soul,”  he  says,  “  is  sent  in,  and  the  supe¬ 
rior  principle  by  which  we  reason  is  sent  in  before,  not  being 
generated  xarri  rov  anfQuatog  xara^oXijv.^  What  he  here 
meant  by  this  sending  in  of  the  animal  soul,  may  perhaps  be 
understood  from  the  following  passage:  eXeyev  TTQea^vtjjg 
rival  to  nata  yafftQog.  eiotovffav  yog  trjv  'iffvy^v  sig  ttjv  fii^tgav  dno 
jijg  xa&dQoemg  tivtQsmoiitvrjv  eig  avXXt^ipiv,  xai  dayiQi&eiaav  vno  tivog 
rwx  Tfl  yeviaei  iqisatoitoav  dyyeXtoVf  naguyivcoonovtog  tov  xatgov  t^g 
avXX^\pS(og,  xivetv  ngog  avvovalav  tfjv  yvvaixa.  xara^Xtj&evrog  de  tov 
ofiegfiatog  tog  rlttrlv,  i^oixeiova&ai  to  iv  tig  ffnegfiari  nvev/ia  xai 
ovrojg  avXXafi^dvea&at  tg  nXdffei.^ 

■  But  whence  the  rational  soul  comes,  and  by  whom  it  is  sent 
into  man,  may  be  gathered  from  another  place,  where  he  says 
that  the  soul  is  sent  from  heaven  by  Grod,  not  to  suffer  a 
wretched  fate,  but  rather  with  the  design,  that,  having  rightly 
lived,  it  may  again  exchange  earth  for  heaven.  “  The  soul  is 
not,  therefore,  sent  down  from  heaven  for  the  worse.  For  God 
worketh  all  things  towards  that  which  is  better.  But  the  soul 
that  leads  the  best  life  for  Qod  and  righteousness,  exchanges 
earth  for  heaven.”  * 

Hence,  also,  he  elsewhere  speaks  of  a  kind  of  ingress  of  men 
into  the  world,  thus,  speaking  of  the  body :  “  It  is  a  form  thrown 
about  us  externally,  the  garb  of  our  entree  into  the  world  that 
we  may  be  able  to  enter  into  this  common  school-room.”  * 

Next  after  Clement,  Arnobius  is  to  be  numbered  among  the 
defenders  of  this  sentiment.  Thus,  in  speaking  of  God,  he  dis¬ 
tinctly  says  :  “  Do  we  not  all  owe  to  Him  this  first,  that  we  exist? 
that  we  are  said  to  be  men  ?  that,  sent  by  him,  or  fallen  by  our 
own  blindness,  we  are  held  in  these  corporeal  bonds  ?  ”  ®  In 
these  words,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  he  seems  to  utter 


1  Strom,  lib.  VI.  §  16.  p.  808.  *  Eclog.  prophet.  4  50.  p.  1001. 

3  Strom,  lib.  IV.  4  26.  p.  640.  I  wonder  that  these  words  should  have  seemed 
to  Miinsclier  to  oppose  the  doctrine  which  they  directly  confirm. 

•*  Libr.  qnis.  div.  salvct.  §  3-3.  p.  954.  I  willingly  concede  that  this  language 
docs  not  necessarily  imply  prccxistcnce,  as  Combessius  has  shown  in  Nott.  ad  h.  1. 
*  Adv.  gent.  lib.  I.  §  29.  p.  17.  edit.  Oberth.  ^ 
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the  sentiment  of  his  times  rather  than  his  own.  For  he  himself 
was  so  far  from  teaching  that  human  souls  were  created  by  GJod, 
and  sent  into  this  w’orld,  that  he  strongly  opposes  the  idea : 
"  Far  from  us  be  the  wildness  of  this  wicked  opinion,  that  GJod 
omnipotent,  maker,  founder,  and  procreator  of  great  and  invisi¬ 
ble  realms,  has  produced  such  mobile  souls,  destitute  of  gravity, 
and  weight,  and  constancy ;  liable  to  vice,  prone  to  every  spe¬ 
cies  of  sins,  and  knowing  them  to  be  such,  has  commanded 
them  to  enter  bodies,  imprisoned  in  which  they  should  live 
under  the  storms  and  tempests  of  daily  life,  and  do  and  suffer 
things  base  and  obscene.^  Indeed,  he  does  not  lack  much  of 
teaching  that  they  are  created  by  inferior  spirits.  “  Moreover,” 
says  he,  “  we  see  men,  that  is,.souls  themselves  (for  what  are 
men  but  souls  confined  in  bodies),  by  the  unaccountable  fury 
of  their  vices,  judge  themselves  to  be  of  no  patrician  race,  but 
procreated  of  intermediate  families (ex  mediocribus  familiis 
procreates ).  Again :  “  And,  even  though  these  things  be  not,  and 
there  be  some  other  way,  other  cause,  other  reason,  in  fine,  some 
other  power  unheard  of  by  us,  and  of  unknow'n  name,  which 
made  the  race  of  man,  and  connected  it  with  the  constitution  of 
things,  is  it  not  better  to  admit  that  thus  men  came  to  be,  than 
to  refer  to  God  the  responsibility  of  their  original  nativity  ?”* 

One  {K)int,  however,  he  invariably  lays  down,  namely,  that 
souls  had  existed  before  they  came  into  this  world. 

A  far  nobler  advocate  of  this  opinion,  yea,  noblest  of  all,  was 
Obigen,  who,  on  this  very  account,  has  heretofore  incurred  the 
criminations  of  numbers,*  though,  as  we  shall  abundantly  show', 
he  was  neither  its  first  nor  sole  defender. 

He  taught  that  souls,  which  were  all  originally  created  by  God 
minds  of  the  same  kind  and  condition,  so  exercised  that  freedom 
of  the  will  with  which  he  endowed  them,  that  some  of  them 
exerted  it  wisely  and  well,  while  others  abused  it,  though  in 
different  degrees,  lighter  or  more  grave.  “  Since  he  himself  was 
cause  of  all  who  were  to  be  created,  in  whom  is  no  variable¬ 
ness,  nor 'mutation,  nor  inability,  he  therefore  created  equal  and 
similar  all  whom  he  did  create,  simply  because  there  existed  in 
him  no  cause  of  variety  or  diversity.  But  since  rational  crea- 

^  0pp.  Lib.  II.  4  37.  sqq.  p.  73.  £t.  §  45.  p.  78.  ^  lb.  §  48.  p.  81. 

•  lb.  i  52.  p.  84. 

*  Whose  names  lluetius  has  diligentlj  collected.  Origen,  lib.  II.  c.  II.  qa.  VI. 
1 6.  p.  179.  ed.  de  la  Uuc.  Compare  Walcb,  Hist,  haeres.  YoL  Vll.  p.  691. 
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tures  themselves,  as  we  have  often  showed,  were  endowed  with 
the  faculty  of  will,  each  either  exerted  his  voluntary  liberty  in 
progress  by  imitation  of  God,  or  drew  it  into  defection  by  neg¬ 
lect.”'  And  the  latter  of  these,  from  this  very  circumstance, 
that  they  fell  away  from  that  state  of  rectitude,  and,  as  it  were, 
grew  cold,  he  said  were  termed  xpvxds.  “  It  should  be  asked,” 
he  says,  “  whether  the  very  name  of  the  soul,  rffvx^,  may  not 
have  been  spoken  of  its  refrigeration  from  a  better  and  diviner 
state,  and  derived  thus  that  it  may  be  seen  to  have  cooled 
down  from  that  natural  and  divine  warmth,  and  thus  reached 
its  present  state  and  designation.”  * 

These  souls,  however,  are  not  at  present  all  of  one  and  the 
same  nature,  but  some  have  retained  more  than  others,  of  their 
pristine  condition.  “  Wherefore,  this  departure  and  degeneracy 
of  mind  is  not  equally  perceptible  in  all.  Some  souls  preserve 
something  of  pristine  vigor,  others  little  or  nothing.  Hence 
some  are  found  in  the  very  commencement  of  life,  of  an  ardent 
genius,  while  others  are  duller,  and  some  are  bom  most  obtuse 
and  wholly  iinteachable.”  • 

These  lapsed  souls,  he  taught  that  God  clothed  with  bodies 
and  sent  into  this  world,  both  to  expiate  their  temerity,  and  by  a 
virtuous  career  to  prepare  for  themselves  a  better  future  lot. 
As,  however,  their  oftences  were  of  great  variety,  so  God  col¬ 
located  in  this  world  minds  of  the  utmost  diversity,  in  admirable 
fellowship.  “  Thus  it  followed,  that,  in  proportion  as  any  de¬ 
parted  from  good,  in  the  same  proportion  he  advanced  in  evil. 
Whereby  each  mind,  according  to  its  motions,  more  or  less 
negligent  of  good,  was  led  to  the  opposite  of  good,  i.  e.  evil. 
Hence,  therefore,  the  founder  of  all  things  himself  received  the 
germs  and  causes  of  variety  and  diversity,  so  that,  according  to 
the  difference  of  minds,  i.  e.  of  rational  creatures  (which  diver¬ 
sity  is  to  be  referred  to  the  cause  above  mentioned),  he  might 
create  a  various  and  diversified  world.”  *  Again :  “  And  here  is 
the  cause  of  the  diversity  among  rational  creatures,  not  in  the 
will  or  decision  of  the  Creator,  but  in  the  freedom  of  individual 
liberty.  For  God  justly  disposing  of  his  creatures  according  to 
their  desert,  united  the  diversities  of  minds  in  one  congruous 
world,  that  he  might,  as  it  were,  adorn  his  mansion  (in  which 
ought  to  be  not  only  vases  of  gold  and  silver,  but  of  wood  also 


^  De  princ.  lib.  II.  c.  9.  §  6.  0pp.  To.  I.  p.  99. 
a  Ib.  c.  8.  i  3.  p.  95.  »  lb.  ^  4.  p.  98. 


*  Ib.  §  2.  p.  97. 
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and  clay,  and  some  to  honor  and  some  to  dishonor)  with  these 
diverse  vases,  minds  or  souls.  To  these  causes  the  world  owes 
its  diversity,  while  Divine  providence  disposes  each  according 
to  his  tendency,  mind  and  disposition.”  ^ 

Most  of  these  lapsed  souls,  he  held,  were  confined  in  human 
bodies.  For,  that  human  bodies  become  the  late  habitation  of 
souls  long  since  created,  he  endeavors  to  show  in  many  ways, 
e.  g.  from  the  account  of  Jacob  supplanting  his  brother  in  the 
womb,  from  the  sanctification  of  Jeremiah  before  birth,  and  from 
John  the  Baptist’s  leaping  in  his  mother’s  M^omb. 

Not  all,  however,  were  thus  imbodied,  for  he  seems  to  have 
considered  some  as  changed  to  angels,  attributing  the  diversity 
of  angelic  condition  and  dignity  in  like  manner,  to  their  previous 
difierent  style  of  thought  and  action.  Hence,  of  those  who 
deny  all  spiritual  natures  to  be  from  one  and  the  same  Creator, 
he  says :  “  For  they  say  they  see  not  how  it  happens  that  one 
and  the  same  Creator,  with  no  exciting  meritorious  cause,  should 
endow  some  with  the  prerogative  of  dominion,  and  subject 
others  to  their  sway ;  award  principality  to  some,  to  others  sub¬ 
jection  to  rule.  All  which,  1  think,  is  met  and  refuted  by  the 
views  above  stated,  viz.  that  the  cause  of  diversity  and  variety 
in  difiTerent  individuals,  is  the  result  of  their  own  activity,  ardent 
or  dull,  virtuous  or  vicious,  not  of  the  inequality  of  Provi¬ 
dence.”  * 

So,  also,  speaking  of  celestial  beings  :  “  This  diversity  begins 
not  at  creation ;  but,  from  preceding  causes,  each  receives  of¬ 
ficial  station  from  the  Creator,  of  different  dignity,  according  to 
merit.  Especially  because  each,  created  by  God  a  mind  or 
rational  spirit,  by  its  activity  of  mind  and  mental  faculties,  has 
merited  well  or  ill,  and  becomes  lovely  or  odious  to  God.”  *  So 
also,  he  be}ieved  the  stars  to  be  inhabited  by  souls  of  this  de¬ 
scription  who  had  been  thus  at  length  endowed  with  celestial 
bodies.”^  As  to  those  inclosed  in  human  bodies,  he  thought  that 
the  body  was  accuiumodated  to  the  disposition  and  necessities 
of  each. 

Hence  the  differences  in  external  form  and  in  outward  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  due  to  preceding  causes.  “  For  if  from  unknown 
reasons  the  soul  be  already  not  exactly  worthy  of  being  born  in 
an  irrational  body,  nor  yet  exactly  in  one  purely  rational,  it  is 


a 


'  ^  0pp.  To.  I.  i  6. 

«  lb.  L.  11.  0.  9.  §  7.  p.  99. 


*  lb.  I.  1.  4  9.  p.  74. 

*  Lib.  I.  e.  7. 
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furnished  with  a  monstrous  body,  so  that  reason  cannot  be  fully 
developed  by  one  tbiis  born,  having  a  head  disproportioned  to 
the  rest  of  the  body  and  much  smaller.  Another  receives  a 
body  so  as  to  be  a  little  more  rational ;  and  another  still  more ; 
the  nature  of  the  body  being  fashioned  either  of  a  higher  or 
lower  grade  according  to  the  scope  of  the  reason.” ' 

In  these  bodies,  moreover,  Origen  taught  that  each  enjoyed 
that  lot  which  most  exactly  answered  to  their  previous  habits. 
On  these  the  whole  earthly  condition  of  man,  internal  and  ex* 
ternal,  even  his  whole  fate  from  birth,  depend.  “  It  is  easy  to 
understand,”  he  says,  “  that  there  were  before,  rational  vessels, 
both  clean  and  unclean,  that  is,  which  either  had  or  had  not 
purified  themselves ;  and  that  hence  each  vessel,  according  to  its 
degree  of  purity  or  impurity,  received  its  place,  region  or  con¬ 
dition  of  birth  and  action  in  this  world.  Recognizing  and  pro¬ 
viding  for  all  these  things  by  his  wisdom,  God  disi)oses  every¬ 
thing  in  the  exercise  of  his  judgment  with  most  just  retribution, 
in  proportion  as  he  ought  to  aid  or  take  care  of  each  according 
to  merit.”  “  And  again  :  •*  Thus  then,  as  I  may  say,  out  of  the 
clay  of  the  same  lump  of  rational  minds,  for  certain  previous 
rea.sons,  he  formed  some  unto  honor,  and  some  unto  dishonor.”* 
And  again:  “  I  think  this  is  a  question,  how  it  happens  that  the 
human  mind  is  influenced  now  by  the  good,  now  by  the  evil. 
The  causes  of  this  I  suspect  to  be  more  ancient  than  this  cor¬ 
poreal  birth.”*  In  this  way  alone  he  thought  the  justice  of 
God  in  the  different  fate  of  men  on  earth  could  be  vindicated 
and  defended.  “  If  our  course  be  not  marked  out  according 
to  our  works  before  this  life,  how  is  it  true  that  it  is  not  un¬ 
just  in  God  that  the  elder  should  serve  the  younger,  and  be 
hated,  before  he  had  done  things  deserving  of  servitude,  and  of 
hatred?”® 

But  he  held  that,  when  in  these  bodies  they  kept  themselves 
free  from  their  contagion,  and  by  the  power  of  reason  restrained 
the  turbulent  movements  of  sense  and  imagination,  and  the 
lusts  arising  from  the  body,  it  would  come  to  pass,  that,  being 
gradually  purified,  and  freed  from  the  body,  they  would  ascend 
on  high,  whence  they  came,  and  at  last  be  changed  again  into 
minds.  “  By  the  fall,  and  by  cooling  from  a  life  in  the  Spirit 

1  Lib.  II.  contr.  Cels.  §  33.  To.  I.  0pp.  p.  3.'>l. 

*  Lib.  II.  de  priiioip.  c.  9.  §  8.  p.  100.  •  Lib.  III.  c.  1.  §  21. 

*  Ib.  c.  3.  §  5.  p.  144.  >  T.  n.  Comment,  in  loan.  ^  25.  0pp.  Vol.  IV.  p.  85. 
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came  that  which  is  now  the  soul,  which  is  also  capable  of  a 
return  to  her  original  condition ;  of  which  I  think  the  prophet 
speaks  in  this :  ‘  Return  unto  thy  rest,  O  my  soul.’  So  that  the 
whole  is  this  —  How  the  mind  became  a  soul,  and  how  the  soul 
rectified  becomes  a  mind.” ' 

Now,  although  Origen  himself  incurred  the  censure  of  many 
contemporaneous  and  subsequent  writers,  on  account  of  this  and 
other  opinions,  and  excited  great  prejudice  against  himself, 
especially  by  the  view  that  the  sufferings  of  this  life  are  penal 
for  the  sins  of  a  previous ;  yet  there  were  not  wanting  after 
him  those  who  investigated  and  maintained  the  doctrine  of  pre¬ 
existence  ;  which  in  some  of  them  was  not  strange,  as  they 
were  his  disciples  and  followers,  among  whom  we  mention 
PiERius  and  Pampiiilus.® 

Photius  expressly  states  that  Pierius  taught  with  Origen  the 
existence  of  souls  before  their  bodies :  “  He  fables  after  the 
folly  of  Origen,  and  the  preexistence  of  souls,”  *  That  Pam- 
philus  was  of  the  same  opinion  is  credible  from  the  fact  that  he 
was  Pierius’s  pupil.  Still  more  probable  is  it,  as  in  his  Apology 
for  Origen,  he  not  only  vindicates  him  at  large  from  the  charge 
of  heresy  on  account  of  this  opinion,  but  urges  many  objections 
against  the  other  two  theories  which  then  obtained,  respecting 
the  soul’s  origin,  viz.  its  creation  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of 
the  body,  and  its  propagation  per  traducem. 

Add  to  this  that  another  unknown  defender  of  Origen  and  of 
the  doctrine  of  preexistence,  is  represented  by  Photius  (who 
had  read  his  Apology),  as  chiefly  depending  on  Pamphilus  and 
Eusebius. 

And  if  this  author’s  Apology  were  extant,  or  if  that  earlier 
one  of  Pamphilus  remained  entire,  we  should  doubtless  be  able 
to  cite  many  more  among  the  doctors  of  the  ancient  church  as 
defenders  of  this  opinion,  since  an  anonymous  writer,  published 
by  Lupo  with  Pamphilus  and  Eusebius,  says  that  they  in  their 

^  De  princip.  I.  II.  c.  8.  §  3.  p.  96. 

*  ‘  Pierius,  a  Presbyter  of  Alexandria,  very  learned  in  the  Scriptures,  who 
wrote  many  discourses  and  expositions  in  a  neat  and  simple  style.’’  —  Mosheim, 
Vol.  I.  p.  176.  Harper’s  edition.  —  Tr. 

‘  “  Pamphilus  established  a  school  at  Caesarea  in  Palestine,  and  collected  a 
Theological  Library  wliich  has  been  of  immense  service  to  the  Christian  world. 
He  composed  a  biography  and  vindication  of  Origen  in  five  books.  He  suffered 
martyrdom  A.  D.  309,”  —  Ib.  —  Tr.  . 

*  Cod.  CXIX. 
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furnished  with  a  monstrous  body,  so  that  reason  cannot  be  fully 
developed  by  one  thus  born,  having  a  head  disproportioned  to 
the  rest  of  the  body  and  much  smaller.  Another  receives  a 
body  so  as  to  be  a  little  more  rational ;  and  another  still  more ; 
the  nature  of  the  body  being  fashioned  either  of  a  higher  or 
lower  grade  according  to  the  scope  of  the  reason.” ' 

In  these  bodies,  moreover,  Origen  taught  that  each  enjoyed 
that  lot  which  most  exactly  answered  to  their  previous  habits. 
On  these  the  whole  earthly  condition  of  man,  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal,  even  his  whole  fate  from  birth,  depend.  “  It  is  easy  to 
understand,”  he  says,  “  that  there  were  before,  rational  vessels, 
both  clean  and  unclean,  that  i^,  which  either  had  or  had  not 
purified  themselves ;  and  that  hence  each  vessel,  according  to  its 
degree  of  purity  or  impurity,  received  its  place,  region  or  con¬ 
dition  of  birth  and  action  in  this  world.  Recognizing  and  pro¬ 
viding  for  all  these  things  by  his  wisdom,  God  discloses  every¬ 
thing  in  the  exercise  of  his  judgment  with  most  just  retribution, 
in  proportion  as  he  ought  to  aid  or  take  care  of  each  according 
to  merit.”  *  And  again  :  •*  Thus  then,  as  I  may  say,  out  of  the 
clay  of  the  same  lump  of  rational  minds,  for  certain  previous 
reasons,  he  formed  some  unto  honor,  and  some  unto  dishonor.”* 
And  again :  “  I  think  this  is  a  question,  how  it  happens  that  the 
human  mind  is  influenced  now  by  the  good,  now  by  the  evil. 
The  causes  of  this  I  suspect  to  be  more  ancient  than  this  cor¬ 
poreal  birth.”*  In  this  way  alone  he  thought  the  justice  of 
God  in  the  different  fate  of  men  on  earth  could  be  vindicated 
and  defended.  “  If  our  course  be  not  marked  out  according 
to  our  works  before  this  life,  how  is  it  true  that  it  is  not  un¬ 
just  in  God  that  the  elder  should  serve  the  younger,  and  be 
hated,  before  he  had  done  things  deserving  of  servitude,  and  of 
hatred  ?  ”  ® 

But  he  held  that,  when  in  these  bodies  they  kept  themselves 
free  from  their  contagion,  and  by  the  power  of  reason  restrained 
the  turbulent  movements  of  sense  and  imagination,  and  the 
lusts  arising  from  the  body,  it  would  come  to  pass,  that,  being 
gradually  purified,  and  freed  from  the  body,  they  would  ascend 
oil  high,  whence  they  came,  and  at  last  be  changed  again  into 
minds.  “  By  the  fall,  and  by  cooling  from  a  life  in  the  Spirit 

1  Lib.  II.  contr.  Cels.  §  33.  To.  I.  0pp.  pi.  3.’>l. 

*  Lib.  II.  de  princip.  c.  9.  §  8.  p.  100.  •  Lib.  III.  c.  1.  4  21. 

*  Ib.  c.  3.  §  5.  p.  144.  ^  T.  II.  Comment,  in  loan.  S  25.  0pp.  Vol.  IV.  p.  85. 
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came  that  which  is  now  the  soul,  which  is  also  capable  of  a 
return  to  her  original  condition ;  of  which  I  think  the  prophet 
speaks  in  this :  ‘  Return  unto  thy  rest,  O  my  soul.’  So  that  the 
whole  is  this  —  How  the  mind  became  a  soul,  and  how  the  soul 
rectified  becomes  a  mind.” ' 

Now,  although  Origen  himself  incurred  the  censure  of  many 
contemporaneous  and  subsequent  writers,  on  account  of  this  and 
other  opinions,  and  excited  great  prejudice  against  himself, 
especially  by  the  view  that  the  sufierings  of  this  life  are  penal 
for  the  sins  of  a  previous ;  yet  there  were  not  wanting  after 
him  those  who  investigated  and  maintained  the  doctrine  of  pre¬ 
existence  ;  which  in  some  of  them  was  not  strange,  as  they 
were  his  disciples  and  followers,  among  whom  we  mention 
PiERius^  and  Pamphilus.® 

Photius  expressly  states  that  Pierius  taught  with  Origen  the 
existence  of  souls  before  their  bodies :  “  He  fables  after  the 
folly  of  Origen,  and  the  preexistence  of  souls.”  *  That  Pam- 
philus  was  of  the  same  opinion  is  credible  from  the  fact  that  he 
was  Pierius’s  pupil.  Still  more  probable  is  it,  as  in  his  Apology 
for  Origen,  he  not  only  vindicates  him  at  large  from  the  charge 
of  heresy  on  account  of  this  opinion,  but  urges  many  objections 
against  the  other  two  theories  which  then  obtained,  respecting 
the  soul’s  origin,  viz.  its  creation  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of 
the  body,  and  its  propagation  per  traducem. 

Add  to  this  that  another  unknown  defender  of  Origen  and  of 
the  doctrine  of  preexistence,  is  represented  by  Photius  (who 
had  read  his  Apology),  as  chiefly  depending  on  Pamphilus  and 
Eusebius. 

And  if  this  author’s  Apology  were  extant,  or  if  that  earlier 
one  of  Pamphilus  remained  entire,  we  should  doubtless  be  able 
to  cite  many  more  among  the  doctors  of  the  ancient  church  as 
defenders  of  this  opinion,  since  an  anonymous  writer,  published 
by  Lupo  with  Pamphilus  and  Eusebius,  says  that  they  in  their 


1  De  princip.  1.  II.  c.  8.  §  3.  p.  96. 

*  ‘  Pierius,  a  Presbyter  of  Alexandria,  very  learned  in  the  Scriptures,  who 
wrote  many  discourses  and  expositions  in  a  neat  and  simple  sty^c.” — Moshcim, 
Vol.  I.  p.  176.  Harper’s  edition.  —  Tr. 

*  “  Pamphilus  established  a  school  at  Caesarea  in  Palestine,  and  collected  a 

Theological  Library  which  has  been  of  immense  service  to  the  Christian  world. 
He  composed  a  biography  and  vindication  of  Origen  in  five  books.  He  suffered 
martyrdom  A.  D.  309.”  —  Ib.  —  Tr.  -  . 

*  Cod.  CXIX. 
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Apology  employed  many  quotations  from  the  learned  Fathers  in 
favor  of  preexistence  and  the  restitution  of  all  things.  Photius 
likewise  expressly  states  that  the  above-mentioned  anonymous 
apologist,  cited  in  defence  of  preexistence,  not  only  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  but  the  Fathers.  “  He  confesses  preexistence,  fortifying 
this  fable  with  the  voices  of  Scripture,  as  he  thinks,  and  of  the 
Fathers.” 

But,  besides  these  friends  and  followers  of  Origen,  there  were 
many  others  who  avowed  the  same  opinion,  and  among  them, 
strange  to  say,  some  of  his  enemies  and  antagonists.  One  of 
the  most  bitter  of  these  was  without  doubt  Methodius,  for¬ 
merly  Bishop  of  Tyre.  Yet  in  two  passages  in  his  Feast  of  the 
Ten  Virgins  he  is  found  to  advocate  the  same  sentiment  with 
Origen,  although  he  nowhere  sanctions  Origen’s  theory,  that 
these  souls  were  sent  into  bodies  as  a  punishment  for  sins 
which  they  had  previously  committed. 

First,  under  the  figure  of  a  house  adjacent  to  the  mountains, 
he  says :  The  liouse  resembles  the  body  in  a  foetal  state,  and 
the  entrance  by  a  path  from  the  mountains  resembles  the 
descent  of  souls  from  heaven  and  lodgement  in  bodies.”  ^  Then, 
elsewhere,  having  said  that  men  enter  the  world  clothed  with  a 
form  akin  to  the  Divine  wisdom,  he  adds :  ”  Souls  are  then 
entirely  perfected  by  their  parent  and  Creator,  when  shining  in 
the  pure  ideal  likeness,  and  in  the  lineaments  of  that  original 
God  had  in  view,  when  he  gave  them  an  immortal  and  incor¬ 
ruptible  form,  they  remain  unchangeable.* 

So,  also,  Jerome  himself,  though  repeatedly  castigating  Ori¬ 
gen  for  this  view,  from  certain  passages  in  his  Commentary  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  has  been  suspected  by  Ruffinus 
of  defending  the  same  doctrine.*  From  this,  however,  he  de¬ 
fends  himself  and  retorts  the  accusation  in  his  Apology  against 
Buffinus.*  Without  here  examining  which  of  these  accusations 
is  the  more  credible,  suffice  it  to  say  that  in  this  very  Apology 
Jerome  confesses  that  it  is  not  clear  to  his  mind  which  of  all  the 
theories  of  the  soul’s  origin  approximated  nearest  to  the  truth. 
Thus  he  ingenuously  concedes  how  little  reason  he  had  to 
inveigh  bitterly  against  Origen,  who,  on  grounds  which  even  he 

1  Orat.  II.  p.  74.  Ed.  Combesisii,  in  Auctar.  Biblioth.  pp.  Noviss. 

*  Oral.  VI.  p.  97. 

*  Invect.  Lilr.  I.  §  27.  To.  II.  0pp.  Hier.  p.  611  seq. 

*  Lib.  L  contr.  Baffin,  c.  5.  p.  476  seq.  Lib.  II.  c.  2  ct  4,  et  Lib.  III.  c.  8  ct  9. 
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admitted  to  be  weighty  enough,  preferred  the  theory  of  pre¬ 
existence.  Jerome,  however,  might  easily  maintain  some  kind 
of  preexistence  of  souls,  even  though  most  hostile  to  Origen’s 
idea  of  their  penal  suffering  in  the  body  for  former  sins;  as  full 
well  he  knew  how  diverse  from  this  was  the  opinion  of  some, 
that  God  had  confined  all  the  souls  previously  created  in  some 
repository. 

In  like  manner,  also,  Augustine,  though  he  unhesitatingly 
condemned  that  penal  notion  of  Origen,^  hung  in  doubt  all  his 
life  w;hat  opinion  of  the  soul’s  origin  to  adopt,  and  even  besought 
Jerome  to  give  him  some  light  on  the  subject  And,  though  he 
seems  constantly  to  have  repudiated  the  idea  that  souls  are  sent 
into  the  body  for  punishment,  yet  he  was  not  wholly  opposed  to 
the  idea  that  they  had  existed  before  the  body.  “  Let  us  see 
then,  whether  it  may  not  be  true  (which  I  certainly  think  more 
tolerable  to  human  view),  that  God  created  the  human  soul  in 
those  first  works  when  he  created  all  things  together,  and 
breathed  it  in  due  time  into  the  body  formed  from  clay.  Of 
which  body  he  had  already  in  those  simultaneously  created 
things,  virtually  created  the  model  according  to  which  it  should 
be  wrought  when  fashioned  as  a  human  body.  Believe  we 
then,  if  no  Scriptural  authority,  or  rational  principle  contradict, 
that  man  was  so  made  on  the  sixth  day,  that  the  causal  plan  of 
the  human  body  was  created  in  the  elements  of  the  worid,  and 
that  the  soul  itself  was  already  created,  even  as  day  was 
founded,  and  existed  latent  in  the  works  of  God,  till  by  inspira¬ 
tion  or  breathing  in,  he  inserted  it,  in  its  season,  into  the  body 
formed  from  clay.”  * 

While  thus  these  two  distinguished  men  hesitated  which 
opinion  to  follow,  others  nearly  contemporary,  both  Latins  and 
Greeks,  decidedly  espoused  the  doctrine  of  preexistence.  Of 
the  Latins,  we  mention  Nemesius  and  Synesius.  Nemesius 
distinctly  says,  that  he  errs  from  the  truth  who  supposes  the 
soul  generated  after  the  body.  “  If  any  one,  from  the  fact  of 
the  soul’s  introduction  after  the  formation  of  the  body,  sup¬ 
poses  that  it  is  produced  after  the  body,  he  errs  from  the  tnith. 
For  neither  does  Moses  say  that  the  soul  was  then  created 
when  it  was  introduced  into  the  body,  nor  is  it  according  to 

^  De  civ.  Dei.  Lib.  XI.  c.  3,  et  in  lib  ad  Oroa.  contr.  Priscil.  et  Origen,  c.  8. 
0pp.  Tom.  VIII.  p.  615,  ed.  Bened.  Venet. 

*  Lib.  de.  Genes,  ad.  litter.  Lib.  YIL  c.  24.  T.  III.  0pp.  p.  222. 
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reason.”*  He  labors  to  overthrow  the  opinion  that  souls  are 
created  from  time  to  time  by  God,  or  generated  one  from  another.* 
At  the  same  time  he  also  condemns  the  Origenistic  idea  of 
ascent  and  descent  of  souls.  “  The  gradation  of  souls,  their 
ascents  and  descents,  which  Origen  advocates,  in  nowise  agrees 
with  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  nor  with  the  received  opinions  of 
Christians.”  * 

As  to  Synesius  when  the  citizens  of  Ptolemais  had  invited 
him  to  the  bishopric  among  them,  he  declined  that  dignity,  in  a 
letter  to  his  brother  on  the  subject,  for  this  reason  among  others, 
that  he  cherished  certain  opinions  which  perhaps  all  would  not 
approve,  but  which  he  could  in  no  wise  abjure,  as  after  mature 
reflection  they  had  struck  their  roots  deep  ih  his  mind.  First 
among  these  he  mentioned  the  doctrine  of  preexistence.  “  Assur¬ 
edly  I  can  never  think  it  right  to  believe  the  soul  an  afler-birth 
of  the  body”  (am/iaros  vangoyep^).  Vestiges  of  this  belief  are 
openly  discernible  in  his  writings,  as,  for  example;  in  the  hymn 
of  which  the  following  is  a  paraphrase : 

“Sternal  Mind,  thy  seedlipg  ipark 
Through  thii  thin  rase  of  clay. 

Athwart  the  wavea  of  chaos  dark 
Emits  a  timorous  ray! 

This  mind-enfolding  soul  is  sown, 

Incarnate  germ,  in  earth; 
tn  pity,  blessed  Lord,  then  OMm 
What  claims  in  thee  its  birth! 


Ear  forth  from  thee,  thou  central  fire; 

To  earth’s  sad  bondage  cast. 

Let  not  the  trembling  spark  expire 
Absorb  thine  own  at  last!”* 


Among  the  Lfttins,  Hilarius  stands  foremost.  He  belieVeS 
that  the  soul  of  Adam  at  least,  was  created  long  before  his  body; 


1  Lib.  de.  nat;  horn.  c.  2.  p.  73;  edit.  Felli. 
*  Ibid,  cod;  cap.  p.  74  seq. 


*  anigfta 
Evr/ytvioe 

v6ov, 

*£e  fitiOoe  vidi 
KaTOMimhifdvov, 
yA{j  iv  mio/jLia 
Katid^v  tfivx^v 


•  Ibid.  p.  106; 
Jtd  H  yjvxae 
*Ev  OiifUtti  voirv 
’'Eonetgas,  avaS, 

Tdv  adv  ttovgav 
'EXifugt  /lUHog. 
Karifiav  dito  aov 
Xd^ovl  dtjttvQtur 
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and  introduced  therein  by  the  Divine  afflatus.  “  When,  the 
world  being  finished„he  would  begin  his  fairest  work,  and  make 
man  in  his  own  image,  he  composed  him  of  a  lowly  and  of  a 
celestial  nature,  that  is,  of  body  and  of  soul.  And  first,  he  made 
the  soul  by  that  Divine  and  to  us  incomprehensible  exercise  of 
his  energy.  For  it  was  not  when  he  made  man  in  the  image  of 
God,  that  the  body  was  created.  Genesis  teaches  that  it  was 
long  after  man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God,  that  the  body 
formed  of  dust  was  by  the  inspiration  of  God  made  a  living  soul, 
and  this  terrestrial  and  celestial  nature  conjoined  as  by  a  kind 
of  covenant  of  inspiration.'  From  this  Divine  afflatus  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  all  souls  of  mankind  were  undoubtedly  derived,  and 
sent  into  their  respective  bodies.  “  Whoever  teaches  that  the 
soul  perishes  with  the  body,  let  him  hear  that  the  soul  is  not 
terrestrial,  but  sprung  from  the  afflatus  of  God,  and  mixed  with 
the  elements  of  the  body,  and  that  death  is  not  her  destruction, 
but  her  departure  from  the  body.”  “  Hence  it  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  in  what  sense  and  why  he  thought  the  soul  of  each  man 
could  be  termed  the  work  of  God.  “  As  though,  indeed,”  he  says, 
speaking  of  Christ,  “  if  he  but  assumed  a  body  of  the  virgin,  he 
must  also  assume  a  soul  of  the  same ;  whereas  the  soul  is  the 
work  of  God,  but  the  flesh  is  always  begotten  of  flesh.”  ‘ 

With  Hilarius  is  to  be  joined  Prvdentius,  who  entertained 
nearly  the  same  idea  as  Origen  of  the  soul’s  descent  from  higher 
seats  to  earth,  for  probation  under  exile,  as  appears  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  hymn : 

"‘Behold  to  all  believing  soub  how  wide 
With  amaranthine  bowers  smiling, 

The  guarded  gates  of  Paradise  divide, 

Ko  serpent  there  fair  Eve  beguiling. 

O  Saviour,  bid  my  soul,  thy  trembling  spouse, 

Return  at  last  to  thee  believing, 

Bind,  bind  anew  those  all  unearthly  vows 

She  broke  on  high-,  and  wandered  grieving!*^* 


t  Enarr.  in  Ps^  CXXIX.  n.  1038v  edit.  Par.  1652. 


“  Enarr.  in  Ps.  LXIII.  p.  774. 

*  “Patet  ecce  fidelibus  ampli 
Via  lucida  jam  Paradisi, 

Licet  et  nemus  illud  adire, 
Homini,  quod  adcmcrat  auguist 


^  L.  Xi  de  Trhiit  p.  224> 
Illic  precor,  optime  Ductor, 
Famulam  tibi  praecipe  mentem, 
Genitali  in  fedo  sacrari) 

Quam  liqaerat  exul  et  errans;’’ 

Cathem.  Hymn.  X.  161  seq. 


VoL.  XII.  No.  45. 
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After  their  day,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  we  find  no  others 
maintaining  this  doctrine,  since,  about  that  time,  that  which  had 
never  before  been  settled  by  any  ecclesiastical  decision,*  viz. 
that  souls  are  not  created  before  the  body,  seems  to  have  gene* 
rally  been  taken  for  granted  as  by  common  consent.  Thus  Leo 
THE  Great,  in  his  letter  to  the  Bishop  Asterigensis,  says :  “  The 
Catholic  faith  constantly  and  truly  afiirms  that  human  souls  did 
not  exist  before  they  were  breathed  into  their  bodies.” 

So  Justinian  observes :  “  The  Church,  following  the  Holy  , 
Word,  teaches  that  the  soul  is  concreated  with  the  body ;  and 
not  one  before,  the  other  after,  according  to  the  madness  of 
Origen.”  Nevertheless,  the  testimony  of  Gregory  the  Great 
plainly  refutes  both  statements  as  quoted  by  Huetius  to  the 
effect  that,  in  his  times,  at  least,  it  had  never  been  decided  by 
the  Church  which  opinion  should  be  deemed  certain  and  sound. 

If  we  inquire  after  the  fountain  whence  this  opinion  of  the 
early  church  writers  flowed,  it  is  not  strange  that  most  who  have 
mentioned  the  subject  have  referred  it  to  Platonic  Philosophy, 
as  it  is  notorious  that  this  idea  was  advocated  by  Plato.*  But, 
although  these  writers  clearly  allude  to  this  fact,  yet  we  can  hy 
no  means  say  that  they  were  influenced  by  the  authority  of 
Plato  to  adopt  this  sentiment,  or  that,  smitten  with  undue  fond¬ 
ness  for  his  philosophy,  they  unconsciously  imbibed  it,  but  we 
believe  they  embraced  it  from  arguments  drawn  from  another 
source,  and  swayed  by  other  authority.  We  certainly  cannot 
persuade  ourselves  that  Clement  of  Alexandria  would  have 
stigmatized  the  opinion  of  Julius  Cassian  (viz.  that  human 
souls  emanating  from  the  Divine  substance  descended  to  enter 
bodies  inflamed  by  some  desire),  as  redolent  of  the  Platonic 
school,  when  he  himself,  as  has  been  shown,  held  a  kindred 
opinion,  unless  he  had  well  known  that  his  own  opinion  was 
not  only  somewhat  different  from  Cassian’s,  but  derived  by  him¬ 
self  from  some  other  fount  than  the  Platonic  philosophy.  Origen, 
also,  when,  by  means  of  this  sentiment  of  Plato,  he  repelled  an 
attack  of  Celsus,  that  most  insane  foe  of  Christianity,  upon 
Jesus  its  author,  expressly  allowed  that  he  was  disputing  with 
him  on  his  own  ground,  and  employing  the  views  of  Plato  and 


^  Huetius  as  above  cited,  §  XL  et  XII. 

Brucker  Hist  crit.  Phil.  T.  11.  p.  415  seq.  ct  Hist,  de  Idcis.  Sect  1.  {  6.  p.  102 
Bcq.  Tennemann  ia  System  dcr  Platon.  Philos.  Yol.  III.  p.  95  seq. 
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other  Grentile  authors  of  great  authority  with  his  opponent: 
**  And  I  will  say,  as  against  the  Greeks,  and  especially  Celsus, 
sane  or  not,  —  except  when  he  quotes  from  Plato  —  does,  then, 
he  who  sends  souls  into  human  bodies,  drive  to  the  basest  of 
births  one  that  dared  so  much,  taught  so  much,  and  by  his 
cleansing  for  sin  converted  so  many  men,  not  even  introducing 
him  to  life  by  legitimate  nuptials  ?  Or  is  it  more  reasonable  (and 
I  speak  these  things  now  after  Pythagoras,  and  Plato,  and  Em> 
pedocles,  so  often  named  by  Celsus),  that  each  soul,  being  for 
reasons  unrevealed  sent  into  a  body,  should  be  sent  according 
to  merit,  and  former  behavior?”* 

But  when  he  states  the  opinion  on  his  own  behalf,  he  employs 
in  confirmation  far  other  arguments,  partly  derived  from  the 
words  and  examples  of  Scripture,  partly  from  other  sources ;  as, 
for  example,  in  the  passage  before  cited,  that  the  doctrine  is 
necessary  to  the  vindication  of  the  justice  of  God  in  the  diverse 
fate  of  men.  So  the  other  defenders  of  the  doctrine  thought  it 
confirmed  by  Scripture  authority,  and  after  that  (according  to 
their  usual  course  of  reasoning),  by  other  arguments  from  reason, 
or  implied  in  other  points  of  Christian  doctrine. 

That  this  so  happened  was  undoubtedly  because  this  doctrine, 
with  others,  had  been  early  derived  from  the  Jewish  theology 
to  the  Christian.  Hence  it  was  handed  down  from  one  teacher 
to  another,  as  an  opinion  pertaining  to.  the  doctrines  of  religion, 
yet  so  that  (as  was  requisite  with  other  opinions),  it  might  be 
variously  stated,  and  more  or  less  richly  developed,  and  dili>^ 
gently  adorned  by  different  authors,  or  even  assume  a  different 
form,.  The  doctrine  of  preexistence  was  held  by  the  Jews  both 
before  and  contemporary  with  Christ  and  the  Apostles.  This, 
though  often  proved,**  we  will  briefly  show  according  to  our  pro¬ 
posed  design.  And  as  we  purpose  (what  all  do  not  practise)  a 
careful  discrimination  of  arguments,  we  cannot  take  sides  with 
those  who,  from  certain  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  have 
conceived  that  the  most  ancient  Hebrews  believed  that  the^ 
souls  of  men,  previous  to  their  union  with  bodies,  were  kept  in 
the  same  subterranean  locality,  named  (sheol),  into  which 
they  returned  after  death.®  The  arguments  they  adduce  in  favor 

1  Lib.  I.  contr.  CcU.  §  32.  To.  I.  0pp.  p.  350  seq. 

Chr.  Guil.  Fliigge,  in  Gcschichte  des  Glaubens  an  Unsterblichkeit,  Anfcrs- 
tchung,  Gericht  and  Vcrgeltnng,  To.  L  p.  45  seq. 

^  Among  whom  are  J.  D.  Michaelis  in  Annot.  ad  vers.  germ.  Job.  L  21.  p.  4, 
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of  this  idea,  from  these  passages,  are  too  precarious  and  incon¬ 
clusive. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  passage.  Job  1:  21,  “  Naked  came  I  out 
of  my  mother’s  womb,  and  naked  shall  I  return  thither.”  It  is 
manifest  that  their  interpretation  is  embarrassed,  in  attempting 
to  elicit  this  meaning.  They  say  that  the  words 
(shall  I  return  thither),  are  to  be  closely  linked  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding  (came  I  out  of  my  mother’s  womb), 

and  so  understood  as  to  refer  in  the  word  n»Tl3,  (thither),  to 
the  mother’s  womb,  though  not  literally,  as  in  the  former  clause, 
but  figuratively,  as  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

But  to  say  nothing  of  the  harshness  of  this  twofold  use,  now 
literal,  now  figurative,  of  this  one  word  in  the  same  sentence, 
who  does  not  see  that,  even  granting  this  explanation,  we  do 
not  escape  a  palpable  ambiguity  (dilogiam)  ?  Now  Job  says, 
he  came  forth  out  of  his  mother’s  womb;  now,  out  of  the 
bosom  of  the  earth.  But  since  it  is  manifest  from  3:  17,  19, 
“THERE  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling;  there  the  weary 
are  at  rest;”  “  The  small  and  great  are  there,  and  the  servant 
is  free  from  his  master,” —  that  the  author  of  this  book  employs 
the  word  tiS  (there),  as  if  by  emphasis  of  that  place  whither 
all  the  dead  depart,^  why  not  admit  the  same  signification  here  ? 

et  Ps.  cxxxix.  15,  p.  247,  and  Hezelius  in  Nott.  on  the  same  passages,  Oper.  bibl. 
Vol.  III.  p.  476,  et  Vol.  IV.  p.'499,  and  many  other  places.  Also  Knapp  and 
Miintinghc  in  Nott.  on  same  Psalm.  Geo.  Thom.  Serzias  (scholse  Laur.  No- 
rimb.  hodie  Kcct.  linguaeque  ebr.  et  grace.  Prof.  P.)  assailed  this  view  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  treatise,  published  Norimb.  1792-4,  in  which,  as  its  title  states,  he  demon¬ 
strates  that  the  figment  of  the  soul’s  subterranean  existence,  previous  to  its  union 
with  the  body,  was  falsely  ascribed  to  the  Hebrews.  Nevertheless,  Amidonius 
expressly  declares  himself  unconvinced  by  said  work  of  the  falsity  of  said  opin¬ 
ion,  Conunent.  de  Oreo  Hebraeorum,  Erlang.  1792-4.  Also  Pauli  MemorabiL 
Vol.  IV.  p.  195  seq.  Moreover,  Joh.  Car.  Henr.  a  Zobel  wrote  a  distinct  work 
against  him,  entitled :  “  Etwas  fiber  das  Schattenreich  der  alten  Ebriier  und  einer 
doppclten  sich  scheinbar  widersprcchenden  Deutung  desselben,”  Wittenb.  1796-8. 
Against  whom  sec  an  anonymous  writer,  A.  L.  Z.,  in  Ephem.  litter,  nniv.  1806. 
No.  125,  et  Tubing.  1807.  No.  56  et  57.  Still  Bauer,  Prof  Altorf,  wrote  more 
donbtfnlly  in  his  Theologie  des  A.  T.  Oder  Abriss  der  religiosen  Begriffe  der.  alt. 
Hcbr.  f  112.  p.  249,  with  which  compare  the  same  learned  author’s  Dicta  Class- 
sica,  Vol.  V.  Sect.  I.  ^  32.  p.  129.  Much  more  openly  of  late  Jo.  Fr.  Wagner 
defends  the  same  opinion  in  his  Attempts  at  a  new  interpretation  of  Biblical 
passages,  Ps.  22:  30  and  1  Peter  3: 18.  Lunaeb.  1801-4.  p.  3. 

1  As  Serzius  has  well  showed  on  p.  20  of  the  work  alluded  to  above,  and  whicli 
seems  to  us  far  preferable  to  the  suggestion  of  Hufnagel  in  vers,  hujus  libri  germ., 
p.  5,  who  refers  this  M’ord  to  Ck  and  explains  it  as  if  Job  had  said  he  was  about 
to  go  where  his  mother  was,  i.  c.  to  die. 
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And  the  verb  av23  instead  of  denoting  a  return  to  a  former 
locality,  should  rather,  in  our  view,  be  opposed  to  ,  so  as  to 
denote  simply  departure  from  that  earth  which  had  been  entered 
by  birth.  This  view  is  clearly  sustained  by  a  parallel  passage, 
Eccl.  5:  14,  where  the  same  sentiment  is  expressed  iu  these 
words:  Vtsm  3^213  fitsr  njp«2,  “As  he' 

came  forth  out  of  his  mother’s  womb  naked  shall  he  return  to  go 
as  he  came,”  a  passage  which  Hezelius,  without  reason,  insists 
on  understanding  of  the  return  of  man  to  the  realms  below  from 
whence  he  came.' 

Another  passage  from  which  the  same  sentiment  is  thought 
to  follow  is  Ps.  139:  15,  “  My  substance  was  not  hid  from  thee, 
when  I  wsui  made  iu  secret,  and  curiously  wrought  in  the  lowest 
parts  of  the  earth.”  But  as  tliis  relates  not  to  the  formation  of 
the  human  soul,  but  of  the  body,  s{)eaking  particularly  of  the 
bones,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  words  (lower  parts 

of  the  earth),  cannot  |x>ssibly  be  undersUKKl  as  they  desire,  of 
the  nether  world  or  Sheol.  The  poet  does  not  affirm  himself 
to  have  been  fashioned  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  nether 
world,  but  in  his  mother’s  womb  (v.  13).  And,  that  this  is  the 
same  with  “  the  lowest  parts  of  the  earth,”  we  cannot  believe, 
since  it  is  incredible  that  the  maternal  womb  could  be  denoted 
by  the  name  of  a  subterranean  place.*  Therefore,  with  Kopp,® 
we  think  those  words  ni^nnn)  are  to  be  understood  of  the 
deepest  recesses  of  the  earth,  as  in  all  those  places  where  this  for¬ 
mula  is  used  of  the  Hebrew  Sheol,  since  it  is  well  known  to  all 
that  they  regarded  that  as  subterranean.  We  think  that  they 
are  to  be  thus  referred,  because  it  is  the  constant  tradition  of 
Hebrew  writings  that  the  body  of  man  is  formed  of  clay  or  of 
dust  Hence  man  might  be  poetically  said  to  be  formed,  as  it 
were,  iu  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth  from  which  according  to  this 
opinion  the  elementary  principles  of  his  body  are  derived. 

Besides  these  passages,  quoted  by  all  the  advocates  of  this 
opinion,  Hezelius®  and  Zobelius '  also  instance  the  following: 
Job  21:  13,  “  They  spend  their  days  in  wealth,' and  in  a  moment 
they  go  down  to  Sheol.”  30:  23,  For  I  know  that  thou  wilt 


1  Open  bibl.  Vol.  V.  p.  252. 

3  As  Dathius,  in  his  notes  to  the  Latin  version,  Scrzins,  in  the  work  already 
mentioned,  and  many  others,  have  shown. 

*  Notes  on  £ph.  4:  9.  p.  75  seq.  Ed.  11. 

*  Nott.  ad  Ps.  139: 15.  Open  bibl.  Vol.  IV.  p.  499.  *  Before  cited,  p.  24  seq. 
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return  me  to  death  and  to  the  house  appointed  for  all  the  living.” 
Ps.  9:  13, 19,  “  When  he  maketh  inquisition  for  blood  he  remem- 
bereth  them.  He  forgetteth  not  the  cry  of  the  humble.”  “  The 
wicked  shall  be  returned  into  Sheol,  and  all  the  nations  that  for¬ 
get  Grod.”  These,  however,  in  our  judgment,  are  exposed  to  still 
more  serious  objections.  And,  unless  better  proof  of  this  opinion 
having  been  held  by  the  Hebrews  can  be  adduced,  all  things 
considered,  we  cannot  be  convinced  of  that  fact,  although  our 
narrow  limits  forbid  a  particular  examination  of  these  passages. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  evidence  is  much  less  doubtful,  that  the 
doctrine  of  preexistence  was  held  by  the  later  Jews,  living  after 
the  times  of  the  Babylonish  captivity.  And  first,  we  mention 
the  passage  in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Wisdom,  8: 20,  where  the 
author  introduces  Solomon  as  saying :  jra*?  evqiv^s, 
tkaxor  fidXlop  de  dyaOos  tup  tig  <T®3^a  diuaptoPf  “  I 

was  an  ingenuous  child,  and  received  a  good  soul;  nay  more, 
being  good,  I  came  into  a  body  undefiled.”  Here  he  plainly 
means  to  say,  that  he  was  a  child  of  good  disposition  for  two 
reasons,  not  only  because  he  was  born  a  good  soul,  but  what  is 
more  {(lukkop  de)  that,  on  account  of  this  very  goodness  of  soul, 
he  was  sent  into  a  hotly  exempt  from  every  defect.  And  in  15: 
11,  the  author  of  the  same  book  clearly  distinguishes  the  soul 
(^vx^v)  from  the  sj)irit  of  life  {nvevnati  ^tarixoi)  by  saying  that 
God  breathed  into  man  the  energizing  soul  {rpvx^v  ireQyovaap) 
and  engendered  in  him  the  spirit  of  life  {nptvfna  ^totinop).  Thus 
does  he  openly  reveal  the  belief  of  the  soul’s  preexistence.' 
Some,  indeed,  are  unwilling  to  recognize  this  meaning,  aqd  pro¬ 
pose  to  interpret  the  words  thus :  “  I  was  a  child  well-formed  by 
nature,  and  endowed  with  a  good  soul,  and  being  well-educated 
I  came  to  an  undefiled  body,”  which  explanation  even  Luther* 
has  followed  in  his  version.  Yet  it  is  evident  that  neither  the 
principles  of  the  language,  nor  the  context,  will  admit  of  this  con¬ 
struction.  For  who  does  not  see  that  dyat^og  »p  can  no  more  be 
understood  of  education,  than  'tfOop  tig  atufiu  dfiiaptop  can  be 
understood :  “  I  came  to  a  body  not  corrupted,”  i.  e.  I  preserved 
my  body  from  the  contagion  of  all  iniquity,  a  style  of  speaking 


^  ThU  was  seen  by  Grotius  and  Bruckcr  in  Miscell.  histor.  pliilos.  p.  124  seq., 
andodters;  and  is  recognized  by  the  latest  interpreters  of  this  book,  Hassius 
and  Nacbtigall ;  also  by  Eichborn,  Introd.  in  Y.  T.  apoelirypli.  p.  1 13,  and  Bauer, 
Theol.  V.  T.  Apoc.  p.  247. 

^  We  are  surprised  also  to  see  Fliiggc  has  lately  approved  the  same. 
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cavoring  rather  of  German  than  Greek  idiom.  And  from  the 
context  it  is  evident  that  the  writer  cannot  here  mean  to  say 
Chat  Solomon  had  studied  to  preserve  himself  pure  from  sin, 
from  childhood,  since  he  goes  on  to  show  how  he  asked  of 
God  wisdom,  as  mistress  of  all  virtues ;  but  here  his  only 
object  was  to  show  how* it  happened  that  he  had  always  been 
so  very  desirous  (as  he  had  said  in  v.  19),  of  obtaining  that 
wisdom. 

But  much  clearer  traces  of  the  prevalence  of  this  opinion 
among  the  Jews  are  found  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Essenes, 
among  which  Josephus  expressly  mentions  the  preexistence  of 
souls.  Thus :  ‘‘  For  the  opinion  obtains  among  them,  that 
lK>dies  indeed  are  corruptible,  and  the  matter  of  them  not  per* 
manent;  but  that  souls  continue  exempt  from  death  forever; 
and  that,  emanating  from  the  most  subtle  ether,  they  are  en¬ 
folded  in  bodies,  as  >  prisons,  to  which  they  are  drawn  by  some 
natural  spell.  But,  when  loosed  from  the  bonds  of  the  flesh,  as 
if  released  from  a  long  captivity,  they  rejoice,  and  are  home 
upward.”* 

But  it  was  not  merely  among  the  members  and  friends  of  this 
sect  that  this  opinion  prevailed.  It  was  so  prevalent  aimong  the 
common  people  as  to  influence  the  common  judgments  of  every¬ 
day  life.  Of  this  there  is  clear  evidence  in  the  Gfospel  of  John, 
9:  3.  Here,  when  seeing  a  man  blind  from  birth,  the  disciples 
asked  Jesus  which  did  sin,  he  or  his  parents,  that  he  should  be 
born  blind,  tliey  did  not,  as  many  have  supposed,*  think  of  the 
transmigration  of  souls  through  several  bodies,  but  manifestly 
assumed  their  preexistence  before  birth.*  Not  to  mention  more 
recent  interpreters,  Cyrill  of  Alexandria  thus  recognizes  here 
the  traces  of  this  doctrine :  “  The  disciples,  affected  with  vulgar, 
native  ignorance  of  things  rightly  taught  by  us,  believed  that 

1  Dc  BcU.  JiwL  R  IL  c.  8.  §  11. 

*  Besides  «tiicr8  who  have  opposed  this  idea,  Frid.  Gael.  Sartor  has  assailed 
it  ill  a  separate  treatise  entitled :  Critical  Commentary  on  the  Pythagoric  Me* 
teiiipsyc'hosis  not  a  doctrine  of  Christ’s  disciples  and  the  Jewish  nation  before 
the  second  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  in  illustration  of  Matt.  14: 2. 16: 14.  Job  9: 2. 
Wisdom  8:  19,  20. 

*  Some  do  not  concede  this,  preferring,  with  Lightfoot  Hor.  Ueb.  and  the  Tal¬ 
mud,  to  explain  it  by  that  Jewish  notion  which  we  think  lacks  confirmation,  that 
infants  can  commit  sin  even  in  the  womb  of  their  mother.  This  course  has  been 
cinbruced  by  J.  D.  Miehaelis  and  Sam.  Gotti.  Lange  among  late  interpreters. 
See  further  on  this  point,  Thom.  Ittigius  Dissert,  in  his  Excrcit.  Enncad.  p.  1U9 
seq. 
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the  souls  of  men  preexisted  and  lived  before  the  formation  of 
the  body,  and  that,  having  voluntarily  transgressed  before  the 
body,  they  were  at  length  united  to  it,  receiving  birth  in  the 
flesh  in  the  form  of  punishment.”  ^ 

Isidore,  also,  of  Pelusium,  accounts  for  this  question  of  the 
disciples  from  their  holding  with  the  Greeks,  “  that  the  soul  had 
sinned,  and  therefore  was  sent  into  the  body  to  be  punished.”  * 
And,  as  in  the  passage  in  the  book  of  Wisdom,  it  appears  that 
souls  previously  innocent,  were  supposed  to  be  sent  into  bodies, 
pure  and  free  from  every  defect ;  so  from  this,  on  the  contrary,  it 
seemed  that  those  who  had  defiled  themselves  by  some  sin,  were 
believed  to  be  assigned  to  bodies  deformed  and  burdened  with 
defects.  This  persuasion  appears,  also,  in  the  objurgation  of  the 
rulers  of  the  Sanhedrim  at  Jerusalem,  imbued  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  Pharisees,  in  reply  to  what  they  regarded  the  insolence 
of  the  blind  man,  viz.  eV  dfMiQTiuit  av  oXot,”  —  “  Thou 

wast  altogether  born  in  sins.” ' 

Much  clearer  and  ampler  testimony  to  the  prevalence  of  this 
opinion  among  the  Jews  of  that  day,  is  found  in  the  writings  of 
Philo.  In  more  than  one  passage,  he  distinctly  teaches  that  two 
kinds  of  souls  inhabit  the  air.  “  The  Maker  made  two  races  in 
earth  and  air.  In  the  air  are  the  visible  birds,  and  other  powers 
in  nowise  cognizable  to  sense.  This  company  of  disembodied 
souls  is  distributed  in  difierent  orders.  The  law  of  some  of 
them  is  to  enter  mortal  bodies,  and,  after  certain  prescribed 
periods,  be  again  set  free.  But  those  po.«:sessed  of  a  diviner 
structure  are  absolved  from  all  local  bonds  of  earth.”*  Hence 
he  terras  the  air  xpvyojp  dcfafidxmv  oixof,',  “  the  home  of  unbodied 
souls.”  ® 

Of  these  souls,  some  are  attracted  to  earth  by  the  desire  of 
inhabiting  bodies :  “  Some  of  these  souls  enter  to  be  confined  in 
mortal  bodies,  because  they  are  earthly  and  corjwreally  inclined. 
Others  depart,  being  released  again  according  to  supernaturally 
determined  times  and  seasons.”  ®  Others  are  infiuenced  by  the 
desire  of  learning,  and  of  employment :  “  Therefore,  all  such  as 
are  wise,  like  Moses,  are  living  abroad  from  home.  For  the 

1  Comment,  in  Joh.  I.  VI.  c.  1.  To.  IV.  0pp.  p.  588.  cd.  Paris, 

*  Epist.  1.  II.  ep.  272.  p.  244.  ed.  MorcII. 

*  Evidently  implying  that  they  were  rtot  born  in  sins,  but,  like  Solomon,  pure. 
—  Tr. 

*  Libr.  de  plant.  0pp.  To.  HI.  p.  92.  ed.  PfeilF. 

*  Lib.  I.  dc  Somn.  To.  V.  p.  62. 
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souls  of  such  formerly  chose  this  expatriation  from  heaven. 
And,  through  curiosity  and  the  desire  of  acquiring  knowledge, 
they  came  to  dwell  abroad  in  an  earthly  nature.  And,  while  they 
dwell  in  the  body,  they  look  down  on  things  visible  and  mortal 
around  them,  and  urge  their  way  thitherward  again  whence 
they  came  originally ;  and  call  that  heavenly  region  in  which  is 
their  citizenship,  father-land,  but  this  earthly,  in  which  they  live, 
foreign.^  Descending  thus  from  heaven,  and  entering  human 
bodies,  Philo  teaches  that,  from  time  to  time,  they  take  flight 
from  them,  yet  so  that  they  return  to  them  after  an  interval, 
though  some  leave  them  permanently.  **  Some  of  these  souls, 
attached  to  the  manners  and  habits  of  this  mortal  life,  afterwards 
revert  to  them.  But  those  that  have  discovered  its  great  vanity, 
regard  the  body  as  a  prison  and  a  sepulchre,  and  fly  from  it  as 
from  imprisonment  or  sepulture;  and,  borne  aloft  on  bouyant 
wing  through  the  air,  they  dwell  on  high  forever.”  *  This  con¬ 
nection  with  bodies  he  often  refers  to  God  as  cause,  and  thus 
speaks  of  them  as  sent  into  the  world.  Thus,  speaking  of  Adam, 
Gen.  2:  7 :  “  That  which  he  breathed  in,  was  nothing  else  than 
a  godlike  spirit  from  that  happy  and  blessed  nature  sent  hither 
from  its  home,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  our  species  by 
birth,”  “ in  caqpeAem  tow  yivovs  He  thought  that  God  not 

only  permitted  such  connection  with  the  body ;  but  encouraged 
it  by  the  hope  of  a  return  after  death  to  their  primeval  state. 
Thus,  discoursing  upon  Gen.  28:  15 :  “  Behold  I  am  with  thee 
in  all  places  whithersoever  thou  goest,  and  will  keej/  thee,  and 
bring  thee  again  into  this  land,"  he  says :  “  Beautifully  is  it 
said  —  ‘I  will  bring  thee  again  into  this  land.’  For  it  was  well 
that  the  rational  principle,  existing  by  him,  should  not  dwell 
abroad  in  sense,  but  journeying  again  should  return  unto  him. 
And  probably  the  doctrine  of  the  soul’s  immortality  is  shadowed 
forth  by  these  things.  For  having  left  the  celestial  region,  as  is 

^  Libr.  de  confus.  ling.  Vol.  III.  p.  349 :  “  iiretSav  ovv  ivStar^i^aot  otiftaat. 
Til  cuadrjxA  xcd  ^rtjrd  di  avrwv  ndvra  ttau'daHitv,  inaviQXorttu  iutiae  ndJuv 
o9iv  oipft^&tioar  to  n^Srov,  nar^’Sa  /liv  xw  ov^vtov  ir  »  noltTevovTCU, 

bivov  Si  Toy  ntgtyHov,  iv  ^  naQt^xTjaav,  vofti^ovoeu."  [Compare  2  Cor.  5:  6 ; 

ivStifiovvree  iv  t4*  aw/iaxi  inSrjfioxfttv  and  xov  KvffiovP  Phil.  3:  20 :  “ 
ydg  TO  nolixtvfia  iv  ovgavoie  Also  Heb.  11:  13 :  “  v/toloy'^avxeg  ox* 

Sivot  Ktxi  na(ftniStiftoi  etatv  ini  x^s  Ot  yd^  xoiavxa  liyovxH  i/nfovi^ovatit 

art  naxQiSa  intitjxovat. .  .  .  vvv  Si  ttQetxxovoe  (nax^iSog)  o^iyovxeu,  toot*  eoxtr 
inov^viov.”  Tr.] 

’  Same  as  in  note  5,  p.  176 ;  also  libr.  dc  gigant.  Yol.  11.  p.  360  seq. 
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said  a  little  before,  she  came  into  the  body,  as  into  a  foreign 
country.  And  he  said  that  the  father  who  begat  her,  would 
not  forever  overlook  her  in  bondage,  but,  taking  pity,  would 
loose  her  chains,  and  send  her  safely  in  freedom  to  her  mother 
city,  and  not  leave  her  till  the  promises  of  the  word  of  truth 
were  confirmed  in  deeds.” ' 

Hence,  moreover,  he  calls  death  a  return  into  a  place  pre¬ 
viously  forsaken.  Abraham  learned,  he  says,  from  Wisdom,  “  to 
think  death,  not  the  extinction  of  the  soul,  but  a  separation,  and 
unyoking  from  the  body,  in  departing  whence  it  came.”  “  An¬ 
other  class  of  souls,  however,  he  taught,  inhabiting  the  highest 
ether,  preserved  themselves  free  from  all  corporeal  contagion, 
being  called  in  the  sacred  writings  by  the  name  of  angels. 
“  In  the  highest  regions  of  air,  are  those  that  are  purest,  which 
the  Greek  philosophers  call  heroes.  Moses,  however,  employ¬ 
ing  a  happy  word,  calls  them  angels.”  *  And  again :  “  Others 
are  purest  and  best,  endowed  with  greater  and  diviner  men¬ 
tal  faculties,  nevermore  desiring  aught  earthly,  and,  ministers 
of  the  Supreme,  as  though  they  were  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
the  Great  King,  they  oversee  and  hear  all  things.”^  These, 
using  respectively  the  phraseology  natural  to  them,  the  philoso¬ 
phers  call  demons;  and  the  sacred  Scriptures,  angels.”  In  view 
of  these  facts,  it  is  unnecessary  to  subjoin  the  views  of  the  later 
Jews  and  Cabalists  on  this  point.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  they 
professed  this  same  opinion  of  preexistence  and  developed  it 
more  at  large.  They  taught  that  all  and  several  human  souls 
that  were  to  be  bora  afterward  had  been  created  together  by 
God,  at  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  preserved  in  some  place, 
named  Goph,  until  they  all  should  have  issued  forth  to  the 
upper  air,  which  occurring,  and  the  propagation  of  the  species 
failing,  Messiah  would  come  and  introduce  and  establish  a  new 
order  of  things.”  ®  And  as  it  might  be  doubted  whether  their 
sentiments  could  be  with  propriety  attributed  to  the  ancient 
Jews,  and  as  their  testimony  has  already  been  collected  by 
others,  we  may  here  abstain  from  their  further  consideration. 

1  Lib.  de  Somn.  p.  80.  *  Libr.  de  Abrah.  Vol.  V.  p.  342. 

’  Lib.  de  plant.  0pp.  To.  III.  p.  92.  ^  Lib.  de  Somn.  1.  To.  V.  p.  62. 

^  Those  err  who  with  Serzins  (before  quoted)  think  this  repository  of  souls 
alluded  to  in  IV.  Esdras  4:  36.  The  author  of  the  Critical  History  of  Chiliasm, 
VoL  I.  p.  19.5,  well  saw  that  that  passage  speaks  not  of  a  repository  of  souls  not 
yet  joined  to  bodies,  but  rather  of  the  receptacle  of  souls  separated  from  the 
body,  L  e.  Sheou 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

THE  RELATION  OF  DIVINE  PROVIDENCE  TO  PHYSICAL  LAWS. 

“  A  few  years  ago,  a  rudely  formed  boat  pushed  out  from  one  of  the 
wharfs  of  Calcutta,  and,  after  some  days’  sail  on  the  broad  bosom  of  the 
Ganges  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  entered  the  waters  of  the  Brahmaputra. 
It  was  bound  for  Sadaiya,  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Assam,  far  up  the 
river,  near  the  foot  of  the  llimmalah  mountains.  In  it  wei’e  two  mission¬ 
aries  of  the  cross,  who  counted  not  their  lives  dear  unto  themselves,  that 
they  might  win  souls  to  Christ.  They  had  come  from  a  far  distant  country, 
and  were  bearing  the  light  and  knowledge  and  blessings  of  the  Gospel  to 
that  still  remote  and  benighted  land.  For  many  weeks  their  voyage  was 
prosperous,  and  their  hearts  beat  high  with  hope  and  Christian  zeal.  At 
length,  when  they  had  well-nigh  accomplished  it,  when  they  were  already 
near  the  scene  of  their  expected  labors,  one  of  these  devoted  servants  of 
Christ  was  stricken  down  by  sore  illness.  The  other  hastened  forward  in  a 
smaller  boat  to  procure,  if  possible,  medical  assistance.  Urged  on  by  every 
motive  which  humanity,  friendship,  and  piety  could  offer,  he  was  within 
sight  of  the  mission  premises  at  the  town  whither  they  were  going,  when 
suddenly  two  trees,  whose  connection  with  the  adjacent  bank  the  winds  and 
the  stream  had  loosened,  falling  upon  the  boat  and  crushing  it  to  pieces,  he 
sank  beneath  the  waters,  and  that  heart,  so  true  to  all  its  obligations,  was 
stilled  forever.  To  the  friends  of  the  missionary  and  of  the  mission  the 
event  was  a  dark  and  mysterious  providence.  To  the  devotees  of  Budh,  it 
was  a  manifest  interposition  of  their  deity,  in  protection  of  the  fiuth  which 
the  infidel  stranger  had  come  to  subvert  and  destroy. 

**  On  the  16th  of  August,  1688,  there  lay  in  the  harbor  of  Helvoetslnys 
more  than  six  hundred  vessels  —  transports  and  ships  of  war  —  waiting  for 
an  easterly  wind  to  bear  them  to  the  neighboring  coast  of  England.  One 
of  these  vessels  bore  a  flag  on  whose  ample  folds  was  embroidered  the 
motto,  *  1  will  maintain  the  liberties  of  England  and  the  Protestant  religion.' 
In  it  was  William,  Prince  of  Orange.  On  the  evening  of  the  19A  the 
entire  armament  weighed  anchor  and  spread  its  sails  to  a  favoring  breeze. 
Before,  however,  half  the  distance  between  the  two  coasts  had  been 
traversed,  a  violent  storm  arose,  which  broke  up  and  scattered  the  fleet 

**  When  tidings  of  the  disaster  reached  the  ears  of  King  James,  whose 
religion  and  crown  the  expedition  threatened,  he  recognized  in  it  a  Divine 
interposition,  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  his  Catholic  subjects.  *  What 
wonder,’  he  said  devoutly,  *  since  the  Host  has  been  exposed  for  several 
days.’  To  many  of  the  Protestants,  who  were  looking  to  William  and  his 
noble  armament  for  the  protection  of  their  liberties  and  their  faith,  its  difr> 
persion  by  the  tempest,  when  approaching  their  coast,  was  a  dark  and 
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inscrutable  providence.  William  himself,  however,  interpreted  the  disaster 
differently.  He  saw  in  it  only  the  work  of  adverse  elements.  Collecting 
the  scattered  vessels  and  repairing  the  injuries  which  they  had  received,  he 
prepared  for  renewing  the  expedition.  With  undaunted  courage,  a  second 
time  he  committed  his  fortune  to  the  waves ;  and  now,  after  a  four  days’ 
sail  under  a  smiling  sky  and  with  favoring  breezes,  the  whole  armament  rode 
safe  in  the  harbor  of  Tor  Bay.  During  the  disembarkation,  the  water  of 
the  Bay  was  as  smooth  as  glass.  But  no  sooner  had  the  landing  been 
effected,  than  the  wind  rose  from  the  west,  and  swelling  into  a  fierce  gale, 
drove  back  King  James’s  fleet,  already  in  close  pursuit  It  was  now  the 
Protestants’  tutti  to  clmm  the  favor  of  Heaven.  Many  of  them,  men  of 
more  piety  than  judgment,’  says  Macaulay,  *  fully  believed  that  the  ordinary 
laws  of  nature  had  been  suspended  for  the  liberties  and  religion  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Exactly  a  hundred  years  before,  they  said,  the  Armada,  invincible 
by  man,  had  been  scattered  by  the  wrath  of  God.  Civil  freedom  and  divine 
truth  were  again  in  jeopardy ;  and  again  the  obedient  elements  had  fought 
for  the  good  cause.  The  wind  had  blown  strong  from  the  east  while  the 
Prince  wished  to  sail  down  the  channel,  had  turned  to  the  south  when  he 
wished  to  enter  Tor  Bay,  had  sunk  to  a  calm  during  the  disembarkation, 
and  as  soon  as  the  disembarkation  was  completed,  had  risen  to  a  storm  and 
met  the  pursuers  in  the  face.’  In  all  this  King  James  saw  only  the  hostility 
of  the  elements.” 

These  historical  facts  are  cited  by  Professor  Chace,^  as  illiis* 
tratioas  of  the  inode  in  which  men  are  inclined  to  infer  the 
moral  purposes  of  God  from  the  events  occurring  under  his  gov* 
ernment.  The  designs  of  God  as  a  natural  Governor  we  always 
know  from  natural  phenomena,  for  all  these  phenomena  are  the 
results  and  indices  of  his. individual  purposes;  for  “he  worketh 
all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will.’*  But  as  a  moral 
Governor,  what  does  he  intend  in  the  events  which  he  causes  to 
take  place  ?  From  the  historical  occurrence  we  learn  whdt  he 
intended  as  a  mere  Sovereign ;  but  hoW  can  we  know  What 
appeal  he  designed  to  make  to  the  will  of  voluntary  agents; 
what  lessons  he  designed  to  teach ;  what  spiritual  impression  to 
produce ;  in  fine,  what  he  aimed  to  effect  as  a  Director  of  the 
choice,  judgment,  or  conscience  of  sentient  beings  ?  There  are 
some  rules  by  which  we  may  determine  some  things  with 
regard  to  his  moral  intention  in  the  phenomena  of  the  universe. 

1  They  arc  found  on  pp.  15—1?  of  “A  Discourse  delivered  before  the  Porter 
Rhetorical  Society  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  August  1, 1854,  by  George 
I.  Cbace,  LL.  D.,  Professor  in  Brown  University;  Boston :  Ticknor  and  Fields; 
1854.” 
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In  the  first  place,  we  may  ascribe  an  event  to  a  moral  purpose 
of  the  Deity,  just  so  far  as  the  Bible  connects  that  event  with 
that  purpose.  In  the  inspired  record  of  his  transactions  we  may 
learn  somewhat  with  regard  to  thp  motives  which  prompt  them. 
And  we  learn  that  his  comprehensive  design  is  to  encourage 
holiness,  and  to  discourage  sin.  “  For  we  know  that  all  things 
work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God,”  and  that  as  a 
moral  Governor,  the  Most  High  intends  to  persuade  men  to  do 
right,  dissuade  them  from  doing  wrong,  and  express  his  kindly 
interest  in  his  friends  by  leading  them  into  the  wilderness  in 
order  ‘  to  humble  them  and  to  prove  them,  by  giving  them 
manna,  ‘that  he  might  make  them  know’  their  dependance 
upon  him,  by  showing  them  many  a  ‘  manifest  token  of  the 
righteous  judgment  of  God,  that  they  may  be  counted  ■worthy 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  for  which  they  also  suffer.’  We  know 
that  “whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth,”  and  that  ‘all  things 
are  for  their  sakes,’  and  that  ‘  whatsoever  they  ask,  they  (siih* 
stantially)  receive,  because  they  keep  his  commandments,  and 
do  those  things  that  are  pleasing  in  his  sight.’  See  Gen. 
50:  20.  Deut.  8:  1—3:  16.  Jer.  24:  5—10.  Zech.  13:  9.  Horn.  8: 
28.  2  Cor.  4:  15—17.  Phil.  1:  19,  20.  2  Thess.  1:  5.  Heb.  12: 
6—12.  1  John  3:  22.  Rev.  3:  19,  et  al.  We  are  not  arrogant, 
then,  for  we  have  inspired  authority,  in  saying  that,  in  some 
mode  or  other,  the  dispensations  of  God  toward  his  children  arc 
designed  for  his  children’s  spiritual  welfare.  There  are  minute 
specifications  which  the  Bible  does  not  expressly  and  distinctively 
authorize  us  to  make  ;  but  it  allows  us  to  believe  that  the  gen- 
eral  spirit  of  the  Christian  disciple  will  be  favored  by  the  par¬ 
ticular  and  special  Providence  of  God.  From  the  Bible  we 
derive  no  right  to  afiirm  that  the  missionary  on  the  Brahmapuira 
was  subjected  to  the  afflictive  dispensation  of  Heaven,  for  the 
purpose  of  accelerating  or  retarding  the  progress  of  his  indi¬ 
vidual  opinions  on  the  subject  of  baptism,  or  the  parity  of  the 
dergy ;  but  we  have  a  Biblical  warrant  for  affirming  that  the 
event  which  befel  him  was  designed  to  promote  in  some  way 
or  other  the  spirit  of  evangelical  benevolence.  As  believers  in 
the  Gospel,  we  are  logically  bound  to  infer  that  the  event  was 
divinely  intended  to  cherish  a  Christian  fidelity,  rather  than  a 
devotion  to  Budh.  In  like  manner,  we  have  no  particular  in¬ 
spired  authority  for  affirming  that  the  dispensations  of  Provi¬ 
dence  toward  the  fleet  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  were  morally 
VoL.  XII.  No.  45  16 
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designed  for  an  endorsement  of  his  individual  theories  on  the 
Episcopate,  or  of  the  tendencies  of  his  army  to  favor  the  Zu- 
inglian  rather  than  the  Lutheran  view  of  the  sacraments ;  but  we 
have  inspired  authority  for  regarding  these  dispensations  as 
designed,  in  some  method,  to  purify  the  trhe  friends  of  Christ, 
to  cultivate  a  piety  which  consists  in  hearty  obedience,  rather 
than  to  encourage  an  empty  and  haughty  formalism.  Just  in 
proportion  to  the  evidence  which  the  inspired  word  gives  us  in 
favor  of  the  correctness  and  the  importance  of  any  doctrine,  we 
have  reason  to  expect  that  the  humble,  honest,  cordial  and  con* 
sistent  believer  in  that  doctrine  will  receive  benefit  from  the 
providences  of  God.  On  the  great  whole,  he  will  present  his 
word  and  his  works  in  admirable  harmony.  .  The  moral  intent, 
then,  of  many  divine  dispensations  is  learned  from  the  Bible. 

In  the  second  place,  we  may  ascribe  an  event  to  a  moral  pur* 
pose  of  the  Deity,  just  so  far  forth  as  that  purpose  is  normally 
connected  with  that  event  by  the  established  and  appropriate 
tendencies  of  things.  Thus,  that  God  intends  to  dissuade  men 
from  intemperance  by  the  accidents,  and  ill-health,  which  are 
consequent  upon  that  vice,  we  believe,  because  these  evils  result 
normally  from  the  vice,  and  by  the  laws  which  He  has  estab¬ 
lished  they  tend  to  deter  men  from  falling  into  it  So  the 
calamities  which  follow  the  gamester’s  arts,  were  designed  to 
prevent  men  from  the  practice  of  those  arts  ;  as  we  learn  from 
the  two-fold  fact,  that  the  arts  have  obviously  appropriate 
tendencies  to  induce  these  disasters,  and  the  disasters  tend  nor¬ 
mally  to  dissuade  men  from  such  ruinous  arts.  In  fact,  there  is 
a  tendency  in  every  sin  to  work  some  evil,  and  there  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  in  every  evil  to  suggest  motives  agaipst  the  sin  from 
which  the  evil  results  ;  and  these  tendencies,  being  established 
by  the  Deity,  indicate  that  he  designs  by  them  to  cultivate  our 
virtuous,  and  to  discountenance  our  vicious,  feelings.  Just  so  far 
as  we  can  trace  these  tendencies,  we  have  a  philosophical  rule 
for  ascertaining  the  moral  intent  of  the  phenomena  resulting 
from  them. 

An  event  has  recently  occurred  which  afibrds  an  apt  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  rule.  On  the  17th  of  September,  1854,  one  of  the 
strongest  ships  which  ever  sailed  over  the  Atlantic,  a  ship  which 
would  have  been  uninjured  by  a  collision  with  any  ordinary 
vessel,  was  struck  by  a  propeller  of  far  inferior  strength,  and 
sunk.  Perhaps  that  propeller  was  the  only  craft  then  on  the 
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ocean,  which  could  have  injured  the  thick-ribbed  Arctic  by  a 
collision.  The  propeller  was  long,  and  unusually  low,  and  her 
bow  was  of  iron  and  shaped  like  a  wedge,  just  fitted  to  perforate 
the  steamer  which  she  struck.  The  Arctic,  at  the  moment  of 
the  collision,  was  on  the  top  of  a  wave,  and  her  bows  lifted 
above  the  water  line.  Therefore  the  Vesta  drove  her  iron 
wedge  into  the  Arctic  heJmo  the  water  line,  and  perforated  the 
Arctic’s  plank  where  it  was  impossible  to  repair  it.  A  common 
steamer  would  have  struck  the  Arctic  at  a  higher  point,  where 
the  “thick  work”  of  the  Arctic  would  have  resisted  the  most 
terrific  shock,  and  where  any  injury  might  have  been  more 
easily  repaired.  The  firemen,  engineers,  and  “  underdeck-hands  ” 
of  the  Arctic,  were  the  first  to  detect  the  disaster  which  had  be¬ 
fallen  their  ship,  and,  availing  themselves  of  their  private  knowl¬ 
edge,  contrived  means  to  escape,  taking  with  them  nearly  all 
the  apparatus  which  could  have  secured  the  safety  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers.  The  captain  of  the  Arctic,  apprehending  no  danger 
to  his  “irresistible”  steamer,  despatched  for  the  relief  of  the 
Vesta,  his  best  life-boat,  and  his  first  oflicer,  the  very  officer  who 
had  the  immediate  command  of  the  crew,  and  without  whose 
vigilance  the  men  would  be  unmanageable.  Suddenly  it  was 
announced  to  all  who  were  left  on  board  the  Arctic,  that  the 
vessel  hitherto  deemed  impervious  to  assault,  was  penetrated 
in  its  most  dangerous  part ;  the  passengers  became  frantic,  the 
sailors  ungovernable,  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  long-continued, 
dense  fog,  the  noble  ship,  and  more  than  three  hundred  of  her 
company,  went  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  attention 
of  the  civilized  world  has  been  directed  to  the  fact,  that  on  the 
wide  ocean  the  paths^of  two  such  peculiar  steamers  should  have 
intersected  each  other  at  just  that  point;  that  the  vessels  should 
have  approached  one  another  at  the  very  angle  where  the  c-ol- 
lision  would  be  most  perilous,  and  at  the  moment  when  the  im¬ 
penetrable  fog  rendered  it  impossible  to  foresee  the  coming 
danger,  and  that  the  firmest  as  well  as  the  most  richly  freighted 
of  the  two  ships  should  have  received  the  most  fatal  injury,  and 
her  captain,  while  ignorant  of  his  peril,  should  have  so  singularly 
deprived  himself  of  his  most  efficient  helpers.  What  means 
this  intervolved  Providence  by  which  so  many  hopes  and  plans 
of  thousands  have  been  disappointed  forever !  Did  (Jod  intend 
to  chastise  for  their  peculiar  sinfulness  the  three  hundred  who 
found  a  watery  grave ;  to  rebuke  our  nation  for  any  of  its  political 
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delinquencies,  for  its  infliction  of  wrong  upon  the  Indian  or  the 
slave  ?  How  do  we,  how  can  we,  be  assured  that  such  was  his 
intention  ?  We  only  know  in  the  general,  that  He  designed  this 
dispensation,  as  every  other,  for  the  furtherance  of  good  princi- 
])les  in  some  way,  for  the  check  of  evil  principles  in  some  way; 
for  the  rebuke  of  those  faults  which  have  an  appropriate  ten¬ 
dency  to  occasion  such  a  disaster.  That  carelessness  of  human 
life  resulting  from  that  haste  to  be  rich,  which  allows  the  un¬ 
warrantable  rapidity  of  the  ship’s  movement,  and  the  neglect  of 
a  hundred  prudent  maxims,  of  an  alert  watch,  of  the  alarm  bell, 
of  the  precautionary  whistle,  has  received  here  a  reprimand 
which  is  well  fitted  to  deter  men  from  a  fault  legitimately 
resulting  in  such  a  catastrophe.  That  selfishness  which  indis- 
])oses  navigators  and  merchants  to  provide  for  the  moral  culture 
of  seamen  ;  and  that  habitual  worldliness  wliich  leaves  travel¬ 
lers  unprepared  for  sudden  emergencies,  takes  away  their 
presence  of  mind,  their  energy,  their  practical  tact  whenever  an 
imminent  danger  stares  them  in  the  face ;  in  fine,  all  such 
iniquities  as  are  in  their  own  nature  adapted  to  occasion  so 
complex  a  disaster,  are  philosophically  reproved,  and  therefore 
were  divinely  intended  to  be  reproved  by  this  variously  in¬ 
structive  Providence.  That  many  other  intentions  animated  the 
divine  Mind,  we  are  unable  to  deny ;  what  they  were  we  are 
equally  unable  to  affirm. 

“  I  do  not  believe,”  says  Professor  Chace,  “  that  a  careful  collection  of 
statistics  on  this  subject  would  show,  or  render  probable  even,  that  the  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  natural  world  are  directly  employed  by  Grod  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  His  moral  government.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  found  that  as 
the  inhabitants  of  any  district  or  province  have  become  more  virtuous  and 
more  Christian,  the  elements  of  nature  have  shown  themselves  more  kindly 
and  beneficent  —  that  the  sun  has  shed  his  rays  more  genially  —  the  clouds 
»])OureJ  out  their  waters  more  abundantly  or  more  uniformly  —  and  the 
earth  yielded  its  fruits  in  greater  profusion,  and  with  less  labor  from  the 
husbandman.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  found,  that  as  this  same  people 
have  declined  in  virtue  and  piety,  the  heats  have  become  more  parching, 
the  droughts  more  withering,  the  frosts  more  blighting,  and  the  tempests 
more  devastating.  And  yet  it  is  in  cases  like  tliis,  if  in  any,  that  we  should 
look  for  an  interposition  of  the  Divine  power  in  bringing  the  natural  world 
into  relation  with  the  moral.  Occasionally,  in  the  course  of  physical  events, 
there  arc  marked  occurrences,  which  might  seem  to  be  specially  ordered. 
But  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  instances,  there  is  nothing  observable 
to  indicate  moral  design  or  purpose.”^ 


^  Discourse,  etc.,  pp.  13,  14. 
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We  suppose  that  Prof.  Chace  means  to  deny,  here,  the  svper- 
natural  interpositions  of  God  in  the  physical  world,  but  has  no 
intention  of  disputing  the  natural,  but  the  no  less  divinely  in¬ 
tended,  adaptediiess  of  a  virtuous  life  to  promote  peace  of  mind, 
and  a  consequent  soundness  of  intellect,  and  innumerable  bless¬ 
ings  legitimately  resulting  therefrom.  We  do  not  understand 
him  as  disbeheving  that  a  spirit  of  comprehensive  obedience  to 
the  will  of  God  has  a  normal  fitness  to  promote  health  and  vigor 
of  body,  as  well  as  of  mind,  and  thus  tends,  by  philosophical 
law,  to  secure  the  numberless  advantages  that  flow  from  the 
tnens  sana  in  corpore  sano.  The  experience  of  individuals  and 
of  nations  proves  that  the  observance  of  moral  rules,  the  fear  of 
the  Lord,  the  keeping  of  his  Sabbaths,  the  reverence  for  his 
word,  have  an  appropriate  tendency  to  gain  the  countless  bene¬ 
fits  which  result  from  industry,  frugality,  temperance  and  forti¬ 
tude.  The  history  of  the  race  evolves  no  one  truth  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  than,  that,  according  to  the  established  tendency  of  things 
as  well  as  the  special  provisions  of  grace,  “  godliness  with  con¬ 
tentment  is  great  gain,”  and  “  is  profitable  unto  all  things,  having 
promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come.” 
The  prevalence  of  Christianity  has,  in  some  respects,  changed 
the  face  of  nature  even. 

Although  the  two  rules  now  laid  down,  are,  as  far  as  they  ex¬ 
tend,  more  decisive  than  any  other,  yet  they  do  not  extend  far 
enough  to  remove  all  indeterminateness  from  our  judgments 
concerning  the  particular  moral  intentions  of  the  Deity.  We  still 
remain  doubtful,  not  with  regard  to  the  general,  yet  with  regard 
to  the  specific,  design  of  God  in  many  of  his  minuter  dispen¬ 
sations.  Hence  we  add  an  auxiliary  remark : 

In  the  third  place,  when  any  event  strikingly  coincides  with 
any  well-known  plan  of  God,  we  may,  in  a  modest  spirit,  ascribe 
that  event  to  his  intention  to  fulfil  that  plan.  There  must  be  a 
striking  coincidence  between  the  particular  phenomenon  and  the 
general  scheme  of  the  divine  government;  and,  just  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  coincidence  fails  of  being  definite  and  marked,  must 
the  confidence  which  we  build  upon  it  with  regard  to  the  spe¬ 
cific  divine  purpose  be  the  less  firm  and  strong.  The  plan 
of  God  with  which  the  event  coincides  must  be  well  known,  and 
just  in  proportion  as  it  fails  of  being  clearly  disclosed  to  us, 
must  we  be  cautious  and  diffident  in  the  inferences  which  we 
draw  from  an  agreement  of  certain  phenomena  with  it.  If  an 
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event  have’ a  questionable  symmetry  with  a  divine  plan,  and  if 
the  plan  be  conjectured  or  but  dimly  proved,  we  must  reason  far 
less  confidently  than  if  the  event  have  an  obvious  agreement 
with  the  divine  economy,  and  this  economy  be  clearly  unveiled 
before  us. 

It  is,  for  example,  a  well-known  plan  of  Jehovah  to  answer 
the  prayers  of  his  children.  The  Scriptures  reveal  this  plan. 
The  normal  tendencies  of  things  likewise  prove  that  our  re¬ 
quests  for  spiritual  blessings  will  be  answered,  always  answered. 
Perhaps  no  part  of  the  divine  economy  is  plainer  than  that  our 
Heavenly  Father  will  comply  with  the  devout  solicitations  of 
his  children.  Still,  his  children  supplicate  for  many  temporal 
favors  which  are  not  granted.  Prayers  are  offered  for  the 
recovery  of  the  sick,  and  the  sick  remain  unhealed ;  for  the  life 
of  men  in  danger,  and  their  life  is  lost.  Two  disciples  entreat 
the  Lord  with  equal  intensity  of  love,  the  one  for  rain,  the  other 
for  sunshine  at  the  same  place  and  at  the  same  time.  One  or 
the  other  of  the  suppliants  must  be  disappointed.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  and  how,  can  we  determine  that  a  specific  temporal  favor 
which  we  receive  comes  from  a  divine  purpose  to  answer  a  sup¬ 
plication  which  has  been  offered  for  that  favor  ?  Our  faith  that 
this  blessing  results  from  this  intention,  may  be  just  as  strong  as 
our  knowledge  of  God’s  plan  to  comply  with  the  requests  of  his 
children  is  clear,  and  as  the  coincidence  between  the  reception 
of  this  favor,  on  the  one  hand,  and  this  well-known  plan  on 
the  other,  is  exact  and  striking.  >  So  far  forth  as  we  doubt 
whether  the  supplication  were  humble  and  sincere,  or  whether 
the  economy  of  God’s  government  allow  him  to  notice  such 
cries  as  were  addressed  to  Him  for  suck  favors,  or  whether  the 
favor  received  correspond  with  the  prayer  offered,  just  so  far 
forth  must  we  hesitate  to  ascribe  the  event  in  question  to  his 
regard  for  the  entreaty  addressed  to  him.  Sometimes  the  hesi¬ 
tation  is  greater,  sometimes  less;  but  there  are  such  striking 
coincidences  as  will  not  fail  to  remove  all  practical  distrust  from 
the  hearty  suppliant  The  churches  of  New  England  had  a 
right  to  feel  that  their  entreaties  for  their  own  safety  were  an¬ 
swered,  when  such  decisive  incidents  occurred  as  are  alluded  to 
in  the  following  quotation  from  Dr.  Dwight  and  Dr.  Wisner: 

I  am  bound,”  says  President  Dwight,  “  as  an  inhabitant  of 
New  England,  to  declare,  that,  were  there  no  other  instances  to 
to  be  found  in  any  other  country,  the  blessings  communicated  to 
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this  would  furnish  ample  satisfaction  concerning  this  subject,  to 
every  sober,  much  more  to  every  pious,  man.  Among  these,  the 
destruction  of  the  French  armament,  under  the  Duke  D’Anville, 
in  the  year  1746,  ought  to  be  remembered  with  gratitude  and 
admiration  by  every  inhabitant  of  this  country.  This  fleet  con¬ 
sisted  of  forty  ships  of  war ;  was  destined  for  the  destruction 
of  New  England;  was  of  sufficient  force  to  render  that  de¬ 
struction,  in  the  ordinary  progress  of  things,  certain  ;  and  sailed 
from  Chebucto  in  Nova  Scotia  for  this  purpose.”'  In  the  mean 
time,”  adds  Dr.  Wisner,  “  our  pious  fathers,  apprized  of  their 
danger,  and  feeling  that  their  only  safety  was  in  God,  had 
appointed  a  season  of  fasting  and  prayer  to  be  observed  in  all 
their  churches.  ‘  While  Mr.  Prince  was  officiating  [in  the  Old 
South  Church  of  Boston,  says  a  writer  in  the  Columbian  Senti¬ 
nel,  of  1821]  on  this  fast  day,  and  praying  most  fervently  to 
God  to  avert  the  dreaded  calamity,  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  arose 
(the  day  liad  till  now  been  perfectly  clear  and  calm),  so  violent 
as  to  cause  a  loud  clattering  of  the  windows.  The  reverend 
pastor  paused  in  his  prayer ;  and,  looking  round  upon  the  con¬ 
gregation  with  a  countenance  of  hope,  he  again  commenced, 
and  with  great  devotional  ardor  supplicated  the  Almighty  to 
cause  tluU  ivind  to  frustrate  the  object  of  our  enemies,  and  save 
the  country  from  conquest  and  popery.  A  tempest  ensued,  in 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  French  fleet  was  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  Duke  D’Anville,  the  principal  gene¬ 
ral,  and  the  second  in  command,  both  committed  suicide.  Many 
died  with  disease,  and  thousands  were  consigned  to  a  watery 
gmve.  The  small  number  who  remained  alive,  returned  to 
France  without  health,  and  without  spirits.’  And  the  enter¬ 
prise  was  abandoned,  and  never  again  resumed.”  *  Ne  resecan- 
dum  ad  viomn.  That  the  destruction  of  property  and  life  was 
an  answer  to  prayer,  that  the  rising  of  any  particular  wave  of 
of  the  sea,  or  particular  “gust  of  wind”  was  the  result  of  a 
particular  supplication  therefor,  we  need  not  be  confident ;  but 
that  the  safety  of  the  Lord’s  heritage  in  Nev(  England,  which 
was  the  supplicated  favor,  was  vouchsafed  in  compliance  with. 

^  Theology,  Vol.  V.  pp.  40,  41. 

^  See  the  History  of  the  Old  South  Church  in  Boston,  by  Benjamin  B.  Wisner, 
1).  D.,  pp.  29,  30,  and  ‘  Kecollections  of  a  Bostonian,”  No.  8,  in  the  Columbian 
Sentinel,  Boston,  1821.  Dr.  Wisner  adds  some  corroborative  testimony  from 
members  of  the  Old  South  Church. 
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the  supplication,  we  may  rationally  believe.  The  analogies  of 
divine  Providence  warrant  the  belief.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
coincidence  between  the  phenomenon  and  the  whole  scheme 
of  divine  government  brings  with  it  a  self-evidencing  light. 
The  healthy  feelings  of  the  renewed  soul  prompt  to  such  a 
faith.  In  his  Eulogy  on  Adams  and  Jefferson,  the  late  Mr. 
Webster  has  intimated  the  influence  which  our  well-ordered 
emotions  have  on  our  interpretation  of  providential  events. 
When  noticing  the  fact  that  these  two  men  were  called  from 
life  on  the  same  day,  and  that  the  natal  day  of  our  liberties,  he 
says :  “  Both  had  been  presidents,  both  had  lived  to  a  great  age, 
both  were  early  patriots,  and  both  were  distinguished  and  ever 
honored  by  their  immediate  agency  in  the  act  of  independence. 
It  cannot  but  seem  striking,  and  extraordinary,  that  these  two 
should  live  to  see  the  fiftieth  year  from  the  date  of  that  act ; 
that  they,  should  complete  that  year ;  and  that  then,  on  the  day 
which  had  first  linked  forever  their  own  fame  with  their  conn* 
try’s  glory,  the  heavens  should  open  to  receive  them  both  at 
once.  As  their  lives  themselves  were  the  gifts  of  Providence, 
who  is  not  willing  to  recognize  in  their  happy  termination,  as 
well  as  in  their  long  continuance,  proofs  that  our  country  and  its 
benefactors  are  the  objects  of  His  care  ?  ”  ^ 

We  may  or  may  not  sympathize  with  Mr.  Webster  in  his 
interpretation  of  this  individual  phenomenon.  Men  will  differ, 
as  their  varying  tendencies  of  mind,  habits  of  association,  expe¬ 
riences  of  life  prompt  them  to  differ  in  regard  to  some  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  divine  administration.  We  have  disclaimed  the 
pretension  that  all  events  can  be  traced  definitely  and  precisely 
to  the  individual  aims  which  prompted  them.  But  while  we 
must  give  a  certain  degree  of  latitude  to  the  action  of  diversified 
temperaments,  we  are  still  persuaded  that  some  events  are  so 
2>ecvJiarly  harmonious  with  the  known  scheme  of  the  divine  gov¬ 
ernment,  as  to  authorize  us  in  referring  them  to  the  same  divine 
motive  which  prompted  that  scheme. 

Let  us  now  conclude  this  branch  of  our  discussion  with  the  re¬ 
mark,  that  we  may  ascribe  many  events,  in  part,  to  the  divine  inten¬ 
tion  of  humbling  men  and  making  them  submissive  to  the  myste¬ 
ries  of  God’s  will.  It  is  his  known  plan  to  cultivate  these  lowly 
graces  in  the  hearts  of  his  children.  There  are  many  events 

1  Discourse  in  Commemoration  of  the  Lives  and  Services  of  John  Adams  and 
Thomas  Jefferson,  1826,  pp.  7,  8. 
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fitted  to  nurture  the  spirit  of  modest  acquiescence  in  his  sove¬ 
reign  pleasure.  He  causes  these  events,  and,  as  we  are  author¬ 
ized  to  believe,  he  causes  them  in  subservience  to  the  plan  which 
they  are  adapted  to  fill  out.  For  many  phenomena  we  should 
be  sinfully  arrogant  were  we  to  assign  a  particular  motive  in  the 
divine  mind  They  may  have  been  devised  with  this  motive,  or 
with  that.  We  have  no  right  to  deny,  more  than  we  have  a  right 
to  affirm,  that  they  were  prompted  by  the  first  or  the  second 
motive.  But  we  have  a  right  to  believe,  that  they  resisted  from 
some  intent,  and  from  the  comprehensive  design  to  make  the 
inquirer  lowly  and  deferential.  “  It  is  the  glory  of  God  to  con¬ 
ceal  a  thing.”  And  his  design  in  “  hiding  himself  in  thick  dark¬ 
ness”  is  to  prompt  the  cry:  “  O  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of 
the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God !  how  unsearchable  are  his 
judgments  and  his  ways  past  finding  out !  For  who  hath  known 
the  mind  of  the  Lord  [where  the  Lord  hath  not  chosen  to  reveal 
it]  or  who  hath  been  his  counsellor?”  We  have  no  logical  right 
to  deny  that  the  afflictions  of  Job  may  have  been  sent  with  either 
of  several  imagined  purposes ;  but  the  history  of  Job  authorizes 
us  to  believe  that  they  were  designed  to  humble  men  in  view  of 
men’s  inability  to  comprehend  all  the  purposes  of  God.  We  have 
no  logical  right  to  deny  that  the  slaughter  of  the  Galileans  by 
the  Homan  governor,  was  the  consequence  of  one  or  another 
conceivable  design  of  Heaven ;  but  our  Saviour’s  comment  on 
that  Providence  justifies  us  in  thinking  that  the  event  resulted 
from  the  general  purpose  to  nurture  a  humble  spirit  in  men 
who  contemplate  this  sign  of  their  Ruler’s  supremacy.  The 
tower  of  Siloam  did  not  fall  upon  the  eighteen  men  for  the 
purpose  of  designating  them  as  peculiarly  flagitious;  still  we 
cannot  disprove  that  it  fell  for  some  particular  moral  end  hid¬ 
den  from  all  survivors ;  and  we  may  affirm  that  it  fell  for  the 
general  intent  of  cultivating  in  men  that  lowliness  which  leads 
to  ‘the  fear  of  the  Lord  which  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.” 
AVe  are  expressly  assured  that  the  divine  intention  in  afflicting 
a  certain  man  with  blindness,  was  not  to  designate  either  him  or 
his  parents  as  sinners ;  still  there  may  have  been  various  divine 
intentions  in  the  Providence,  and  we  are  carefully  informed  that 
one  of  them  was  to  reveal  the  ways  of  God  in  bringing  good  out 
of  evil.  If  any  man  should  assert  that  events  do  occur,  affecting 
our  condition  in  life,  yet  without  any  particular  moral  design  on 
the  jiart  of  the  Deity,  the  assertion  should  be  proved.  But  it 
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were  difficult  to  prove  such  a  negative.  For  even  if  there  were 
no  other  conceivable  intention  for  those  events,  they  may  have 
been  in  part  designed  to  cherish  our  humble  deference  toward 
the  mysteries  of  the  divine  government. 

The  Discourse  of  Professor  Chace,  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  has  been  understood  as  denying  that  God  has  any  moral 
intention  in  some  of  the  phenomena  which  exert  an  influence 
over  sentient  beings.  It  is  not  our  purpose  now  to  inquire,  whether 
he  has  been  correctly  interpreted  in  this  respect,  or  whether  his 
peculiar  use  of  certain  technical  terms  has  exposed  him  to  be 
misinterpreted.  He  has  certainly  used  some  expressions  which 
involve  the  theory,  that  all  the  events  aflTecting  our  interest  pro¬ 
ceed  from  a  definite  moral  purpose  of  the  Deity.  He  says : 

“  The  Scriptures  undoubtedly  teach — and  the  doctrine  is  consonant  with 
both  reason  and  experience  —  that  under  God’s  government  no  real  harm 
can  befall  those  who  love  and  keep  His  commandments ;  that  every  condi¬ 
tion  in  which  they  may  be  placed,  every  event  and  circumstance  of  their 
lives,  rightly  improved,  becomes  a  means  of  grace  and  blessing.”  ^ 

Now  if  every  circumstance  in  our  life,  even  the  most  minute, 
may  become  the  means  of  good  to  us,  it  was  intended  by  God  to 
be  such  a  possible  means.  Again,  he  says : 

“  In  the  case  of  every  dispensation  of  God’s  Providence,  whether  joyous 
or  afflictive,  it  is  right  and  proper,  and  our  duty,  to  inquire,  what  use  ire 
should  make  of  it  ?  how  He  would  have  us  behave  under  it  ?  what  lessons 
derive  from  it  ?  And  if  the  inquiry  be  reverently  and  humbly  made,  we 
may  hope  to  be  guided  to  a  right  answer.  But  beyond  this  we  may  not  go. 
Why  the  event  was  ordered,  what  ends  it  was  intended  to  accomplish, 
whether  it  respects  chiefly  ourselves,  or  has  other  and  higher  relations  which 
determined  its  form  and  occurrence  —  are  questions  pertaining  to  the  secret 
things  of  God —  to  the  immediate  purposes  of  Him  who  giveth  not  account 
of  any  of  His  matters.  It  is  vain  and  useless  to  ask  them.”* 

Blit  if  “every  dispensation  of  God’s  Providence”  deserves  this 
inquiry  into  its  usefulness,  it  must  have  a  divinely  intended  use¬ 
fulness.  If  the  intentions  of  God  be  hidden  from  us,  the  very 
concealment  implies  that  there  are  intentions.  If  the  event  be 
mysterious,  the  very  mystery  implies  that  there  are  purposes  of 
God  wrapped  up  in  it.  Providences  do  not  amaze  a  considerate 
Christian,  except  as  they  suggest  a  query  with  regard  to  the 
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divine  intention  which  prompted  them.  Prof.  Chace  distinctly 
affirms  that  “  any  future  event  in  which  we  are  interested  and 
concerning  which  the  will  of  God  is  unknown  to  us,  is  a  legiti¬ 
mate  subject  of  petition.” '  But  how  can  we  rightly  pray  for  “  any” 
favors,  if  they  be  not  within  the  sphere  of  God’s  intentional 
providence  ?  The  doctrine  of  prayer  involves  the  doctrine  of  a 
providential  government,  extending  to  every  phenomenon  in 
regard  to  which  we  may  supplicate  Heaven,  Again,  Prof  Chace 
inculcates  the  duty  of  “  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  because  it 
is  His  will ;  because  such  submission  is  right,  and  proper,  and 
becoming  us,  as  His  creatures ;  because  His  will  itself  is  perfect 
goodness,  and  because  its  appointments,  although  including  much 
partial  and  incidental  evil,  all  look  ultimately  to  the  securing  of 
the  best  interests  of  His  universe.”  *  But  how  can  we  morally 
submit  to  the  will  of  God,  unless  we  believe  that  he  has  a  moral 
intent  with  regard  to  the  evils  which  call  for  our  submission  ? 

The  fact  that  God  designs  to  humble  men  by  the  inscrutable¬ 
ness  of  many  of  his  dispensations,  is  sufficient  to  rescue  the 
doctrine  of  his  universal  government  from  the  abuses  into  which 
it  sometimes  falls.  Prof.  Chace  thus  describes  the  selfishness 
and  “egoism”  which  induce  a  class  of  Christians  to  make  ex¬ 
orbitant  demands  upon  God’s  administration,  and  to  be  dissatis¬ 
fied  unless  His  Providence  appear  to  culminate  on  themselves. 

“  Everything  in  nature  as  well  as  in  human  society,  must  minister  to  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  favorite  of  Heaven.  The  winds  are  commanded 
to  blow  gently  upon  him.  The  lightnings  and  the  tempests  are  charged  to 
do  him  no  harm.  The  sun  is  withheld  from  smiting  him  by  day,  and  the 
moon  by  night.  Disease  and  misfortune  and  calamity  are  turned  from  his 
dwelling,  or  if  permitted  to  enter,  they  come  not  as  ministers  of  wrath,  but 
as  angels  of  mercy,  bearing  with  them  hidden  blessings.  Every  event  is 
ordered  with  reference  to  his  interests,  and  made  tributary  to  his  good. 
His  conception  of  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  Universe,  would  seem 
to  include  little  beyond  the  idea  of  an  All-powerful  Being,  constantly 
attendant  upon  his  steps,  defending  him  on  every  side  from  accident  and 
harm,  holding  over  him  continually  the  shield  of  his  protecting  power, 
and  personally  ministering  to  all  —  even  the  most  minute  and  trivial  of  hb 
wants.  The  same  care  is  supposed  to  be  extended — in  a  less  degree,  in¬ 
deed,  to  all  the  objects  in  which  self  is  interested  —  over  which  by  a  ready 
and  natural  expansion  it  spreads  itself.  Family,  friends,  brethren  of  the 
same  faith,  kindred  and  country,  severally  ctnne  in  for  their  due  share  of  the 
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Divine  favor.  That  many  of  the  ordinarily  supposed  providences,  are  mere 
reflections  of  this  lively  interest  which  every  man  feels  in  his  own  personal 
welfare,  I  think  no  reflective  mind  can  doubt.  Indeed,  such  would  seem 
btit  a  natural  inference,  from  the  almost  universal  observation  that  these 
providences  are  seen  only  in  events  favoring  the  hopes,  wishes  or  interests 
of  the  persons  immediately  affected,  and  are  seen  by  them  alone.”  ^ 

But  there  is  no  inconsistency  between  a  belief  that  all  things 
shall  work  together  for  good  to  the  individual  who  loves  his 
Maker,  and  a  belief  that  they  shall  also  work  out  innumerable 
other  benefits  to  innumerable  other  beings.  Because  a  provi¬ 
dence  of  oiir  Father  extends  to  the  least  of  his  children,  that 
lowly  child  need  not  imagine  that  the  Providence  is  confined  to 
him.  In  the  chariot  of  the  Most  High  the  prophet  saw  a  wheel 
within  a  wheel.  A  single  event  may  reach  a  variety  of  ends. 
It  is  not,  then,  a  use  of  the  doctrine  of  particular  Providence,  it 
is  a  misuse  which  results  in  the  fancy  that  the  individual  thus 
provided  for  is  "  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,”  and  all  other 
existences  must  revolve  around  him.  In  blessing  one  disciple 
God  blesses  all,  and  in  blessing  all,  he  blesses  that  one.  Besides^ 
the  fact  that  multitudes  of  the  divine  dispensations  are,  and  ap¬ 
pear  so,  inexplicable,  tends  to  convince  every  Christian  that  the 
divine  government  takes  a  broad  range,  is  concerned  with  a 
lar^  variety  of  interests,  and  therefore  every  individual,  rejoic¬ 
ing  in  the  minute  care  of  that  government  over  himself,  ought 
to  feel  his  own  com^ratrative  insignificance,  his  short-sightedness,! 
his  liabilities  to  err  in  judging  of  a  scheme  so  vast  as  the  Divine. 
From  the  very  fact  that  God  is  “  ever  attent  unto  the  cry  ”  of  an 
individual,  so  ignorant  and  so  erring,  flows  a  new  motive  for  not 
only  a  humble,  submissive  temper^  but  also  for  admiration  of 
the  Ruler’s  condescending  lovci  and  for  gratitude  in  view  oF 
every  good  and  perfect  gift  which  cometh  down  from  Him. 

It  were  vain,  however,  to  conceal  the  truth  that  men  do  often 
pervert  the  doctrine  of  Providence,  by  fancying  themselves  to 
understand  the  secret  counsels  of  Omnipotence,  and  especially 
by  imagining  that  their  own  whimsical  theories^  or  partisan’ 
schemes  are  the  central  objects  of  the  divine  care.  A  few 
weeks  before  his  death,  Gen.  Jackson  is  said  to  have  explained 
the  reasons  which  actuated  the  divine  Mind  in  permitting  Gen. 
Harrison  to  be  elected  President  of  the  United  States,  and  then 
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the  reasons  for  calling  the  President  from  office  and  life.  Mr. 
Harrison  died  so  that  Mr.  Tyler  might  be  enabled  to  save  the 
country  by  his  vetoes!  When  the  last  comet  appeared  in 
Kussia^  a  Greek  priest  in  the  vicinity  of  Warsaw  “  summoned 
his  congregation  together,  although  it  was  neither  Sunday  nor 
festival,  and,  having  shown  them  the  comet,  informed  them 
that  this  was  the  same  star  which  had  appeared  to  the  Magi  at 
the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and  that  it  was  only  visible  now  in  the 
Russian  empire.  Its  appearance  on  this  occasion  was  to  inti* 
mate  to  the  Russian  eagle,  that  the  time  was  now  come  for  it  to 
spread  out  its  wings  and  embrace  all  mankind  in  one  orthodox 
soul-sanctifying  church.  He  showed  them  that  the  star  was  now 
standing  immediately  over  Constantinople,  and  explained  that 
the  dull  light  of  the  nucleus  indicated  its  sorrow  at  the  dela3r8 
of  the  Russian  army  in  proceeding  to  its  destination.”  Says 
Professor  Chace: 

“  The  blood  of  the  martyred  saint,  sacredly  treasured  through  centuries, 
annually  liquefies,  betokening,  by  the  readiness  with  which  it  flows,  the 
smiles  or  the  wrath  of  heaven.  The  silken  veil  of  a  Christian  maiden,  who 
had  preferred  the  fagot  to  denying  her  Lord,  turns  aside  the  burning 
stream  of  lava,  and  saves  from  destruction  the  town  which  it  threatened. 
The  plague  is  miraculously  cured  at  the  tomb  of  a  saint,  and  a  whole  city 
even  is  saved  from  its  ravages  by  his  effigy  borne  through  the  streets.  The 
fires  of  the  stake  are  quenched  at  the  touch  of  tlie  holy  martyr;  lions 
crouch  as  meek  as  Iambs  at  his  feet ;  and  even  the  wounds  which  the  un* 
relenting  sword,  or  still  more  cruel  instruments  of  torture,  have  inflicted, 
angels  are  sent  with  celestial  medicines  to  assuage  and  heal.”* 

Ill  many  of  these  instances,  we  must  presume,  the  spirit  of 
imposture  is  mingled  with  superstition  ;  but  scores  of  instances 
might  be  adduced  in  which  there  is  no  chicanery,  but  an  honest, 
though  audacious,  attempt  to  particularize  the  exact  motives 
which  prompted  certain  divine  arrangements  mysterious  proba* 
bly  to  the  angels.  Sectarian  warfare,  and  even  family  disci¬ 
pline  have  been  embittered  by  the  arrogant  claims  of  men  to 
understand  what  “  the  Father  hath  kept  in  his  own  power.”  The 
objections  of  several  writers  which  seem  to  be  aimed  against 
the  rcalii.y  of  special  providences,  are  strictly  applicable  to 
nothing  more  than  our  abUity  to  understand  these  providences. 
We  apprehend  that  some  remarks  of  Prof.  Chace  which  have 
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been  understood  as  gainsaying  the  doctrine  that  God  accommo¬ 
dates  certain  events  of  his  administration  to  our  moral  wants, 
were  simply  intended  to  teach  that  we  cannot  modestly  presume 
to  know  the  particular  design  of  those  events,  —  that  they  have 
no  aim  which  we  are  authorized  to  interpret  minutely. 

As,  then,  we  must  admit  the  existence  of  God’s  particular 
designs,  obvious  or  mysterious,  in  all  the  phenomena  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  the  question  arises :  how  are  these  designs  executed  ?  In 
what  mode  does  the  Universal  Sovereign  accomplish  “  his  will 
in  the  army  of  heaven  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth?” 

There  are  various  theories  relating  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
providential  scheme  is  conducted.  Some  of  these  let  us  now 
state. 

First,  we  will  allude  to  some  of  the  theories  which  pertain 
to  the  Divine  government  over  material  phenomena.  One  of 
these  theories  is,  that  God  has  so  arranged  and  does  now  so 
preserve  the  forces  and  tendencies  of  matter,  as  to  secure  all  the 
events  which  take  place,  he  having  originally  foreordained 
these  events,  and  adapted  his  material  universe  to  their  occur¬ 
rence.  ‘  On  this  theory  every  event  is  the  result  of  a  particular 
providential  act  of  God.  Every  event  occurs  in  consequence  of 
an  arrangement  made  by  the  Creator,  an  arrangement  which,  as 
he  foresaw,  would  lead  to  that  event ;  an  arrangement  which  in 
determining  to  adopt,  he  determined  to  secure  that  event.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  theory  he  chose  the  occurrence  of  every  phe¬ 
nomenon  which  does  take  place.  He  chose  it  either  on  account 
of  its  own  nature  or  tendencies,  as  a  good,  or  a  means  of  good ; 
or  else  he  chose' it  on  account  of  its  dependence  on  some  other 
phenomenon  which  was  valuable  in  its  nature  or  tendencies. 
He  chose  to  cause  or  to  permit  everything  which  exists,  rather 
than  to  give  up  his  present  system.  He  did  not  prefer  evil  to 
good,  but  he  preferred  to  admit  the  evil  rather  than  to  abandon 
the  system  with  which  evil  is  connected.  In  consonance  with 
this  theory,  there  is  no  event  so  minute,  none  so  evil  in  itself,  as 
to  be  unworthy  of  God’s  providential  care.  His  providence  is 
not  only  general,  extending  to  the  main  current  of  phenomena, 
but  is  universal  and  therefore  particular,  extending  to  every 
individual  phenomenon,  just  as  really  as  if  every  phenomenon 
were  the  result  of  a  supernatural  interposition  of  his  power.  I 
may  move  the  index  of  a  watch  just  as  really  by  touching  the 
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interior  wheels,  as  by  touching  the  index  itself.  If  I  impregnate 
the  fountain  lake,  I  may  as  effectually  corrupt  or  purify  the 
waters  flowing  from  the  pipes,  in  the  mansions  of  the  city,  as 
I  could  do  if  I  should  impregnate  the  city  reservoir,  or  the  street 
aqueduct  In  order  to  transmit  intelligence  from  Boston  to 
Washington,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  begin  my  telegraphic 
communication  at  Baltimore.  I  may  start  the  intelligence  from 
Boston  itself 

In  a  recent  Essay  by  Prof  Hitchcock,  of  Amherst  College,  he 
speaks,  as  follows,  of  a  theory  in  some  respects  like  that  now 
under  consideration :  What  possible  difierence  can  it  make, 
whether  we  suppose  God  to  have  arranged  the  agencies  of 
nature  at  the  beginning,  so  as  to  meet  every  exigency,  or  to 
interpose,  whenever  necessary,  to  accomplish  speciflc  purposes 
by  some  new  force  or  law?  Why  is  not  the  one  as  special 
as  the  other?  If  he  did  in  eternity  arrange  and  balance  the 
forces  of  nature  in  a  particular  manner,  with  the  express  de¬ 
sign  of  meeting  a  particular  exigency,  what  matter  how  many 
ages  intervene  between  the  arrangement  and  the  event? 
We  do  not  understand  Professor  Chace  as  opposing  the  main 
principles  of  this  first  theory  of  a  Providence  extending  to 
every  event  His  remarks,  which  have  been  understood  as 
impugning  the  doctrine  that  a  divine  provision  has  included 
all  the  phenomena  of  history,  A^ere  not  intended  to  impugn  the 
doctrine  that  such  a  provision  was  made  at  the  commencement 
of  the  created  system.  He  disclaims  any  such  application  of 
his  words.  He  says  distinctly : 

**  It  will  be  obserred  that  the  question  here,  is  not  whether  the  course  of 
events  in  the  natural  world  was  pre-arranged  in  view  of  the  requirements 
of  man’s  moral  probation,  but  whether  the  Divine  power  is  continually  in¬ 
terposed  in  altering  that  arrangement  to  meet  emergencies  not  provided  for 
in  it”*  He  says  again :  “  In  its  wider  and  more  general  signification,  the 
whole  course  of  human  actions  and  events  —  everything  which  has  trans¬ 
pired  in  our  world  —  may  be  said  to  be  included  in  God’s  Providence; 
inasmuch  as  all  has  proceeded  from  the  constitution  of  things  which  He  estab¬ 
lished,  and  must  from  the  beginning  have  been  foreseen  by  Him.  In  this 
sense  every  occurrence  in  life  may,  with  propriety,  be  spoken  of  as  provi¬ 
dential.  Accidents  originating  in  the  grossest  carelessness,  death,  although 
by  the  hand  of  the  assassin,  may  still  be  regarded  as  providential.”* 

1  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Yol.  XI.  p.  781.  ^  Discourse,  p.  13.  *  Ib.  p.  28. 
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In  a  published  explanation  of  his  Discourse,  its  learned  au¬ 
thor  remarks  that  he  “  takes  for  granted  a  general,  all-embracing 
providence,  including  the  little  as  well  as  the  great,  the  most 
minute  as  well  as  the  most  stupendous,  the  falling  of  a  pebble, 
as  well  as  the  rolling  of  the  spheres.  The  distinction  which  is 
made  between  this  and  God’s  particular'  or  special  Providence, 
is,  that,  wliile  the  latter  includes  only  such  actions  and  eyents  as 
are  specially  provided  for,  —  as  hold  the  place  of  ends  in  the 
economy  of  the  divine  government,  —  the  former  embraces  also 
all  the  incidental  or  collateral  results  developed  by  the  means 
employed  for  their  attainment.” 

A  second  theory  with  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  God’s 
providential  government  over  the  material  universe  is  con¬ 
ducted,  differs  from  the  preceding  only  in  this  respect:  it  teaches 
that,  in  particular  instances,  God  interposes  his  supernatural 
influence,  and  changes  the  regular  operation  of  the  forces  of 
nature.  He  preserves  in  existence  all  the  powers  of  matter, 
with  all  their  tendencies,  and,  if  he  should  not  interpose  to  pre¬ 
vent,  they  would  ensure  a  certain  phenomenon ;  but  he  does 
interi)ose,  he  does  deflect  them  from  their  regular  operation 
and  thus,  by  his  immediate  volition,  he  ensures  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  phenomenon.  On  this  theory,  a  special  providence  is  an 
interposition  of  God  to  secure  an  event  which  would  not  have 
resulted  from  the  appropriate  working  of  nature’s  laws ;  and  a 
common  providence  is  His  preserving  of  nature’s  forces  so  that 
they  will  normally  produce  a  certain  event.  The  definition  of 
special  providence,  then,  is  different,  on  this  theory,  from  the 
definition  on  the  first  theory.  On  the  first  theory,  the  providence 
is  special  in  its  direct  intention  to  produce  particular  phenom¬ 
ena  on  account  of  their  own  intrinsic  or  relative  value ;  and  a 

1  We  have  no  disposition  to  condemn  an  author  so  select  in  his  style  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Chace,  for  using  the  word  particular,”  as  synonymous  with  “  special,” 
Providence.  We  have  been  accustomed,  however,  to  spedc  of  a  particular  Provi¬ 
dence  as  referring  to  a  care  extending  to  every  event,  however  minute ;  and  of  a 
special  Providence  ns  referring  to  that  peculiar  care  which  secures  the  occurrence 
of  events  fitted  to  arrest  attention  by  their  striking  adaptedness  to  a  moral  design. 
On  the  theory  that  the  Providence  of  God  consists  in  the  preservation  of  all  the 
arrangements,  forces,  tendencies  and  activities  of  matter,  in  such  a  state  that  they 
will  produce  the  phenomenk  which  do  occur,  his  Providence  must  be  universal 
and  particular.  It  must  be  particular  in  being  universaL  But  it  is  not  special, 
unless  it  be  fitted  to  arouse  attention  by  its  peculiar  and  striking  adaptedness  to 
a  moral  design.  Special  a  opposed  to  common,  and  particular  is  opposed  to  that 
which  is  merely  general. 
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common  providence  is  his  incidental  intention  to  produce  or  per¬ 
mit  the  phenomena  which  are  not  chosen  on  account  of  their 
own  worth  or  usefulness,  but  which  necessarily  result  from  the 
phenomena  specially  provided  for.  Thus,  on  the  first  theory, 
the  structure  of  a  man’s  eye  is  a  result  of  God’s  special  provi¬ 
dence  ;  but  the  fact  that  his  eye  is  one  shade  lighter  or  one 
shade  darker,  results  from  God’s  universal  or  particular  provi¬ 
dence  indeed,  but  from  his  common  or  incidental,  and  not  from 
his  special  providence.  But,  on  the  second  theory,  God  has  a 
special  providence  over  the  eye,  only  when  he  directly  interposes 
and  changes  the  action  of  its  laws ;  and  his  other  providences 
are  particular  and  universal,  but  common.  In  this  view,  a 
special  providence  is  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence.  *Some- 
times  it  is  miraculous,  when  certain  laws  of  nature  are  mani¬ 
festly  violated,  and  sometimes  it  is  supernatural,  when  the 
action  of  these  laws  is  changed  by  an  immediate  interposition, 
but  still  there  is  no  obvious  counteraction  of  them. 

The  main  intent  of  Professor  Chace’s  Discourse  is  to  gain¬ 
say  this  second  theory  of  Providence.  He  opposes,  not  the 
doctrine  that  all  phenomena  are  made  certain,  at  the  beginning, 
by  the  structure  of  nature’s  laws,  but  the  doctrine  that  “material 
agencies  are  diverted  from  their  obvious  design  “by  interpositions 
which  disturb  the  order  and  harmony  of  nature that  there  is  a 
“  modificuJ,ian  of  natural  phenomena,  by  a  power  acting  behind 
the  laws  that  govern  them that  there  is  “  a  suspension  or  modi¬ 
fication  of  natural  laws,”  a  substitution  of  “  the  immediate  and 
special  exertion  of  the  Divine  power  in  place  of  a  government 
carried  on  by  general  agencies,  under  general  laws.”  Some¬ 
times  he  makes  remarks  apparently  hostile  to  the  universality 
of  Providence,  but  they  are  elsewhere  explained  as  applicable 
to  the  doctrine  of  a  Providence  still  interposing  svpematurally  or 
miracubusly  iu  ,the  material  world.  His  arguments  against  a 
special  Providence  are  applicable  to  those  interpositions  merely 
which  cdter  the  arrangements  of  the  physical  universe  “  in  order 
to  meet  emergencies  not  provided  for  in  it."  That  he  does  not 
intend  to  deny  the  doctrine  of  special  providence  as  defined  in 
the  first  theory,  may  be  learned  from  his  own  published  com¬ 
ment  on  his  Discourse.  “  In  indicating,”  he  says,  “  what  part  of 
the  Divine  government  we  may  suppose  to  be  administered  by 
special  Providences,  the  Discourse  proceeds  by  exclusion.  It 
first  places  without  the  pale  of  such  providences,  all  moral  evil 
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aad  also  natural  evil,  so  far  as  it  is  not  dependent  upon  moral 
causes.  ‘  To  suppose  either  suiTering  or  sin  the  object  of  de¬ 
sign  on  the  part  of  the  Creator,  or  in  itself  pleasing  to  Him,  is 
not  more  repugnant  to  every  right  sentiment,  than  it  is  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  remedial  provisions  so  generally  introduced  for 
their  alleviation  or  cure.  Only  good  and  worthy  ends  can,  there¬ 
fore,  be  embraced  in  the  Divine  Providence.’  It  next  removes 
from  the  domain  of  special  Providences  the  unimportant  as  con¬ 
nected  incidentally  with  the  important,  and  also  the  little  as 
subordinate  to,  or  involved  in,  the  great.  ‘  While  the  great,  the 
true,  the  real,  the  essential,  are  secured  by  agencies  and  laws 
pressipi'  on  to  their  accomplishment  with  the  resistlessness  of 
fate,  the  little,  the  apparent,  the  formal,  the  unessential,  are  left 
to  follow,  in  subordination  to  them,  from  the  general  provisions 
of  the  system.’  After  these  two  exclusions,  the  whole  field  of 
nature  and  human  society  is  left  to  be  occupied  by  special 
Providences,  conceived  each  in  infinite  wisdom  as  well  as  good¬ 
ness,  and  together  so  arranged  and  combined  as  to  secure  the 
best  interests  of  God’s  moral  universe.  Even  the  events  which 
are  not  included  in  these  special  Providences,  furnish,  neverthe¬ 
less,  means  of  human  probation,  and  thus  become  indirectly 
subservient  to  his  moral  purposes.” 

A  third  theory  jiertaining  to  the  method  of  God’s  physical 
Providence  is,  that  lie  immediately  and  directly  causes  all  phe¬ 
nomena  which  occur,  and  makes  no  use  of  material  forces. 
Indeed,  matter  has  no  power,  but  all  its  apparent  action  is  a 
reception  of  an  influence  from  the  great  and  only  efficient  cause 
in  the  heavens.  On  this  theor)^  all  common  events  take  place 
by  as  real  and  direct  an  intervention  of  God,  as  do  the  so-called 
miraculous  or  supernatural  events ;  and  the  special  Providence 
of  the  Deity  is  simply  his  production  of  QQx\.a\\\  peculiar  phenom¬ 
ena,  such  as  are  called  wonders,  miracles,  etc. 

A  fourth  theory  is,  that  the  powers  of  nature  exert  an  energy, 
and  God  at  the  same  time  acts  on,  in,  and  with  them,  starting 
them,  immediately  directing  and  controlling  them,  sometimes 
counteracting  them.  This  includes  the  various  forms  of  the 
Concursns. 

But,  without  lingering  on  other  theories,  we  will  simply  allude 
to  one  (which  has  been  sometimes  termed  the  want  of  a  theoiy), 
which  is,  that  God  controls  the  material  universe  so  as  to  secure 
all  the  phenomena  which  ever  occur,  but  he  adopts,  at  different 
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times,  different  methods  of  control,  and  some  of  these  methods, 
if  not  all,  are  entirely  unknown  to  us  and  were  designed  to  be 
kept  mysterious. 

We  will  allude,  in  the  second  place,  to  some  of  the  theories 
relating  to  the  method  of  God’s  Providence  in  the  spiritual  sys¬ 
tem. 

The  first  is,  that  all  the  powers  and  tendencies  of  the  mind 
are  so  made  and  adjusted  and  preserved  in  their  activity,  as  to 
secure  all  the  mental  acts  and  states  which  are  ever  experienced. 
The  second  theory  is,  that,  while  many  spiritual  notions  and 
conditions  may  be  referred  to  the  Providence  of  God,  acting  in 
the  powers  and  tendencies  of  the  created  spirit,  many  other 
actions  and  conditions  must  be  referred  to  the  immediate  and 
supernatural  interpositions  of  God.  Some  who  believe  in  his 
supematnfal  interpositions  for  altering  the  activity  of  material 
laws,  believe  that  he  thus  interposes  far  more  frequency  in  direct¬ 
ing  the  agency  of  mind.  Some  who  deny  that  he  interposes  in 
the  physical  system,  cordially  affirm  that  he  interposes  in  the 
spiritual.  They  do  not  allow  that  he  supernaturally  changes  the 
direction  of  the  wind  in  order  to  direct  a  ship  toward  the  endan¬ 
gered  rail  of  the  Arctic,  but  he  supernaturally  inclines  the  steers¬ 
men  of  several  merchant-ships  to  sail  near  the  frail  rafL  They 
do  not  admit  any  supernatural  interposition  in  modifying  the 
tempest  which  withheld  its  force  until  the  Prince  of  Orange  had 
reached  his  haven,  and  which  then  arose  as  a  shield  against  his 
pursuers,  but  they  will  admit  a  supernatural  interposition  in  per¬ 
suading  the  Prince  to  sail  at  just  the  right  hour  and  in  just  the 
right  course  to  obtain  all  the  advantages  of  the  fiuctuating  winds 
and  waves.  The  theory  of  Prof.  Chace  is,  that  God  conducts 
his  moral  government,  not  by  disturbing  the  course  of  nature, 
but  in  part  by  so  interposing  as  to  incline  the  soul  to  receive 
benefit  from  the  fixed  course  of  nature.  He  says : 

Having  formed  men,  He  immediately  operates  upon  their  hearts,  by  the 
influence  of  His  Holy  Spirit.  He  has  only  to  touch,  here,  the  springs  of 
feeling,  and  desire  and  action,  and  these  flow  out  in  accordance  with  His 
most  perfect  will.”^  By  the  union  of  these  several  modes  in  its  adminis¬ 
tration,  there  is  secured  to  the  Divine  government,  at  the  same  time,  firm¬ 
ness  and  flexibility.  While  neither  moral  nor  physical  law  bends  to  circum¬ 
stances,  the  government,  through  the  third  and  variable  element  embodied 

^  Discourse,  p.  7. 
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in  it,  adapts  itself  to  all  the  requirements  of  our  moral  and  relipous  pro* 
bation.  Whatever  ends,  necessary  to  such  probation,  are  not  attained  by 
constitutional  provisions,  are  secured  by  the  direct  interpositions  of  Hu 
Spirit.”' 

The  Scriptures  definitely  assure  us,  that  God  operates  on  the 
soul  of  man  by  direct  and  supernatural  interpositions  of  his  power. 
This  fact  seems,  of  itself,  to  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  some  of  the 
a  priori  arguments  adduced  to  disprove  his  supernatural  interpo* 
sitions  in  the  sphere  of  matter.  If  the  welfare  of  men  is  sufii* 
ciently  important  to  justify  his  direct  mental  influence,  why  is 
not  the  same  welfare  important  enough  to  justify  his  direct  phy* 
sical  influence?^  “Although  the  avalanche  pause  not,”  says  • 
Professor  Chace,*“  in  its  precipitous  descent,  the  traveller  may 
be  removed  from  the  place  over^vhelmed  by  it.”  ^  But  so  far  as 
the  worth  of  that  traveller’s  life  is  concerned,  why  may  it  not  be 
just  as  seemly  for  Providence  to  interfere  and  stay  the  avalanche, 
as  to  interfere  and  delay  the  traveller?  Again,  if  there  may  be 
interpositions  of  Providence  in  the  realm  of  spirit  without  inju* 
riously  afiTecting  the  stability  of  mental  laws,  why  may  there  not 
be  equal  interpositions  of  Providence  in  the  realm  of  matter, 
without  injuriously  affecting  the  perpetuity  of  material  laws? 
Professor  Chace  remarks : 

“  That  which  creates  the  difficulty  in  the  one  case,  is  wanting  in  the 
other ;  viz.  invariability  of  manifestation.  Did  the  same  mind  always  act, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  in  precisely  the  same  manner — did  the 
same  truths  presented  to  it  at  different  times,  produce  invariably  the  same 
effects,  then  there  would  be  no  room  for  the  supposition  of  Divine  interpo¬ 
sitions,  modifying  the  mental  phenomena.  Or  were  matter  like  mind,  sub¬ 
ject  to  moods,”  .  .  .  “there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  the  supposition  of 
Divine  interpositions  in  material  phenomena.  On  the  contrary,  the  idea  of 
such  interpositions  would  naturally  be  suggested.”' 


1  Discourse,  p.  27. 

*  With  regard  to  events  which  are  deemed  too  unimportant  for  a  divine  super¬ 
intendence,  Turretin  aptly  asks :  Quid  pediculis,  ranis,  locustis,  vermiculis,  cae- 
terisque  insectis  abjectius  ?  Haec  tamen  Deus  excitare  dicitur  ad  executionem 
judiciomm  suorum,  Exodus  8:  16,  17  and  10:  12;  imo  vocantur  exercitus  ejus 
robustus,  faciens  verbum  ejus,  Joel  2:  11.  On  the  contrary,  Thomas  Aquiuas 
says,  as  if  the  Deity  would  be  wearied  by  a  universal  care  over  the  minutiae  of 
the  world :  “  Licet  Deus  sciat  numerum  individuorum,  numerus  tamen  bourn  et 
culicum  et  aliorum  hujusmodi  non  sit  praeordinatus  a  Deo.” 

*  Discourse,  p.  27.  *  Ib.  pp.  64,  6i 
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But  are  not  the  operations  of  mind  as  regular  as  those  of  mat¬ 
ter  ?  May  we  not  as  easily  explain  the  laws  which  lead  to  every 
particular  volition,  as  the  laws  which  lead  to  every  particular 
rising  of  a  wave,  or  every  particular  gust  of  wind  ? 

The  question  appears  to  be  one  of  pure  revelation.  Unless  it 
had  been  revealed  that  God  interposes  in  the  sphere  of  mind, 
we  should  have  been  obliged  to  trust  in  the  entire  uniformity  of 
all  mental  laws,  and  to  withhold  our  faith  from  the  theory  of  his 
spiritual  interpositions.  So  unless  it  be  revealed  that  God  inter¬ 
poses  in  supernaturally  counteracting  some  laws  of  matter,  we 
must  confide  in  the  uniform  operation  of  all  material  laws,  and 
must  withhold  our  assent  from  the  theory  of  his  physical  inter¬ 
positions.  We  doubt  whether  any  a  priori  objection  ought  to 
infiuence  us  in  the  one  case  more  than  in  the  other,  provided 
that  the  Biblical  argument  be  as  strong  in  the  one  case  as  it  is 
overwhelming  in  the  other.  The  details  of  the  Biblical  evidence 
on  this  topic  we  have  not  space  now  to  examine,  nor  can  we 
more  than  allude  to  the  remaining  theories  which  respect  the 
method  of  God’s  spiritual  administration ;  the  third  theory,  which 
is  that  he  causes  our  mental  and  moral  acts  without  any  concur¬ 
rence  with  our  own  powers;  the  fourth  (of  which  there  are 
various  modifications),  that  he  uniformly  concurs  with  our  own 
powers  and  incites  them  to  some  kind  and  degree  of  activity ; 
and  the  fifth,  that  his  methods  of  ^controlling  the  mind  are  (far 
more  than  his  methods  of  controlling  matter)  diversified,  and 
some  of  them  are  entirely  beyond  our  comprehension. 

The  requisites  for  every  true  theory  of  Divine^  Providence  are, 
that  it  represent  God  as  ever  active  in  conducting  the  minutest 
as  well  as  the  greatest  affairs  of  his  universe,  and  the  universe 
as  always  and  in  every  part  dependent  upon  him  for  its  own 
activity  and  its  very  being;  that  God  be  represented  as  ever 
able  and  ready  to  interpose  his  supernatural  influence,  and  as 
actually  interposing  it  when  and  where  the  exigencies  of  his 
kingdom  render  such  an  interposition  desirable;  that  he  has 
interposed  in  the  miracles  recorded  by  inspired  men  and  in  every 
instance  of  regeneration  and  sanctification  which  has  occurred, 
and  doubtless  in  unnumbered  other  instances  which  have  not 
been  fully  disclosed  to  us ;  and  that  all  this  constant  agency  of 
God  was  designed  by  him  at  the  beginning.  That  these  ele¬ 
ments  are  involved  in  the  doctrine,  is  evident  from  such  Scrip¬ 
tures  as  Acts  14:  17.  17:  25—28.  Eph.  1:  11.  Heb.  1:  3.  Col.  1: 17. 
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Prov.  16:  33.  Matt.  4:  4.  Luke  4:  4.  Deut  8:  3.  Matt.  5:  45.  6:  26 
—30.  10:  29—31,  etc. 

Several  passages  teaching  the  doctrine  of  Providence,  directly 
imply  that  of  the  eternal  purposes  of  God.  The  truth  of  his 
eternal  purposes  makes  the  truth  of  his  Providence  the  more 
emphatic  and  prominent  We  are  well  aware  that,  when  we 
speak  of  all  providential  events  as  having  been  “  designed  from 
^he  beginning,”  we  use  words  which  are  often  misunderstood  by 
philosophers.  There  are  scientific  men  who  uniformly  speak  of 
God’s  design  or  plan,  as  implying  that  the  purposed  event  is 
chosen  as  an  end,  as  a  good.  Therefore  they  say  that,  in  the 
structure  of  the  human  body,  pain  is  not  an  object  of  contrivance ; 
it  is  not  the  end  for  which  the  body  was  planned,  it  was  not  spe¬ 
cially  designed  in  the  formation  of  the  system ;  but  all  the 
posed  arrangements  of  the  system  are  for  happiness.  So  they 
afiirm  that  the  evils  and  the  minutiae  of  the  world  were  not  fore¬ 
ordained  by  God  as  ends,  and  therefore  were  not  objects  of  his 
eternal  decree.  But  the  doctrine  of  divine  purposes  is  not  de¬ 
fined  by  technical  theologians,  as  implying  that  the  sin  and  evil 
of  the  universe  are  chosen  for  theu  own  sake ;  that  God  made 
the  wicked  on  purpose  to  destroy  them,  and  predestinated  their 
iniquity  and  their  ruin  ae  a  good  in  itself  The  doctrine  of  the 
divine  decrees  is  technically  explained  as  teaching,  that  all  things 
are  made  certain  by  the  purpose  of  God,  some  things  as  onds, 
good  in  themselves ;  some  things  as  means,  conducive  to  these 
ends ;  and  some  things  as  results  incidental  to  these  ends ;  that 
all  things  are  predetermined  either  primajfily,  on  account  of  their 
own  intrinsic  or  relative  worth ;  or  secondarily,  on  account  of 
their  dependence  upon  the  events  which  have  an  intrinsic  or 
relative  worth ;  that  the  phenomena  which  are  good  were  chosen 
for  their  goodness,  and  the  phenomena  which  are  evil  were 
chosen,  not  on  account  of  their  evil,  but  on  account  of  their  cer¬ 
tain  connection  with  good;  that  the  evil  was  chosen  not  in 
preference  to  a  good  which  was  consistent  for  the  Deity  to 
substitute  for  the  evil,  but  it  was  chosen  raiher  than  a  greater 
evil,  the  abandonment  of  the  very  good  with  which  this  evil  is 
certainly  intervolved.  We  suppose  that  this  use  of  the  terms 
design,  purpose,  decree,  etc.,  is  conformed  to  reputable  English 
usage.  We  have  high  literary  as  well  as  theological  authority 
for  saying  that  a  patient  chooses  the  pain  of  amputation  rodJur 
than  the  continuance  of  a  diseased  limb  ;  a  traveller  designs  to 
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endure  the  inconveniences  of  a  voyage  father  than  relinquish 
his  plan  of  a  transatlantic  tour;  a  monarch  purposes  the  ex¬ 
posure  of  his  army  to  death  rather  than  sacrifice  the  freedom  of 
his  country ;  and  every  man  predetermines  that  which  he  fore¬ 
sees  must  attend  any  operation  which  he  insists  on  performing. 

Adopting  the  phraseology  to  which  his  favorite  sciences  have 
inclined  him,  the  accomplished  naturalist  whose  Discourse  on 
Providence  we  have  already  noticed,  makes  repeated  objections 
to  the  doctrine  “  that  everything  which  occurs  in  our  world  is  in 
accordance  with  [God’s]  will,”  and  “is  immediately  ordered  by 
God that  “  evil  is  as  really  provided  for,  as  much  the  object  of 
Divine  contrivance  and  design  as  good ;  that  sufiering  and  sin 
spring  as  directly  from  the  constitution  of  things  and  must  have 
been  as  truly  intended  a.s  happiness  and  virtue.”  ^  These  and 
similar  assertions  will  be  understood  as  involving  a  direct  denial 
of  the  Divine  purposes.  Are  the  assertions  qualified  or  ex¬ 
plained?  They  must  be  compared  with  the  author’s  favorite 
phraseology  with  regard  to  the  term  Providence.  As  he  uses 
the  word  in  a  restricted  sense  to  denote  “  a  system  of  special 
provisions  for  securing  certain  definite  and  specific  endsl*  which 
are  to  be  distinguished  from  “  the  actual  and  foreseen,  but  not 
desired  or  necessary  consequences"  of  the  plan  adopted  for  the 
attainment  of  those  ends ;  so  he  uses  the  words  design,  decree, 
etc.,  in  a  restricted  sense,  to  denote  a  special  purpose  of  securing 
an  event  as  an  end,  and  as  a  good.  In  agreement  with  this  con¬ 
fined  use  of  the  term,  he  supposes  that  nothing  is  strictly  “the 
subject  of  a  divine  purpose,”  unless  it  have  an  intrinsic  excel¬ 
lence,  or  utility  and  importance.  Still  he  admits  that  “  there  is 
a  certain  generalized  and  technical  sense  in  which  everything 
that  actually  happens,  may  be  said  to  be  embraced  in  the  divine 
decrees  or  purposes,”  “  that  “  all  the  events  of  which  the  earth 
has  been  the  theatre,  moral  as  well  as  physical,  have  proceeded 
from  God.  They  were  all  foreknown  to  Him  at  the  time  of  its 
creation,  as  destined  to  follow  from  the  laws  under  which  He 
placed  it.”  •  “  I  do  not  suppose,”  says  Professor  Chace,  “  that 
any  one  will  seriously  contend  for  an  interpretation  that  shall 
make  the  number  of  hairs  on  the  head  of  a  disciple  of  Christ, 
the  subject  of  a  divine  decree  or  purpose.”  ^  Why  not  ?  *  Be¬ 
cause’  (would  be  the  answer  given  by  some  philosophers), 
'  although  the  fact  that  hair  covers  the  crown  of  the  head  results. 


^  Discourse,  pp.  54,  55. 


*  1}).  p.  38. 


»  Ib.  p.  28. 


*  Ib.  p.  38. 
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as  a  special  benefit,  from  a  special  Providence,  and  therefore 
from  a  special  decree,  yet  the  fact  that  the  number  of  hairs  on 
the  head  is  precisely  so  great,  and  not  one  hair  greater,  is  no 
special  benefit,  is  of  no  consequence,  and  therefore  has  not  been 
specially  provided  for,  and  hence  not  specially  decreed;  the  body 
was  not  made  on  a  plan  difierent  from  what  would  have  been 
otherwise  adopted,  merely  for  the  sake  of  one  additional  ap* 
pendage  so  minute,  ^o  unimportant.  Still,  the  number  of  hairs 
on  the  head  of  a  disciple  is  foreknown  as  a  result  of  his  physical 
structure,  therefore  was  predetermined  as  incident  to  that  pre* 
determined  structure,  and  in  the  general,  technical  sense  was  as 
really  foreordained  as  was  the  existence  of  the  body  itself’ ' 
When  we  compare  our  own  insignificance  with  the  great 
scheme  of  Jehovah,  and  our  own  ignorance  with  the  objects  of 
scientific  interest  in  the  finest  filament  of  the  minutest  leaf,  we 
find  ourselves  incompetent  to  decide  that  any  phenomenon  is 
too  unimportant  for  the  Deity  to  foreordain  or  to  provide  for,  and 
we  learn  to  appreciate  the  celebrated  Section  of  Bucan  on  the 
query  :  “  Annon  dedecet  summam  illam  Dei  Majestatem  usque 
ad  curanda  etiam,  haec  infima,  sese  demittere  ?  ”  The  entire 
section  consists  of  these  terse  words  :  “  Non,  quia  sicut  non  de^ 
decuit  ea  creare,  sic  non  dedecet  creata  curare.”  Inst.  Theol. 
Soc.  XIV.  i  21.  How  the  whole  can  be  planned  without  the 
particulars  of  which  it  is  essentially  composed,  and  how  we  can 
decide  that  any  one  of  the  particulars  is  unimportant,  we  are 

1  We  are  not  confident  that  this  answer,  given  by  many  philosophers,  would  be 
given,  in  this  sense,  by  the  eminent  Professor  whose  Discourse  we  have  repeat*' 
edly  alluded  to  in  this  Article.  Some  of  his  expressions  (as  that  on  p.  55,  in 
which  he  opposes  the  view  of  election  and  reprobation  “  not  as  determined  by 
character,  but  as  determining  character”),  we  cannot  easily  reconcile  with  any 
Calvinistic  theory  of  the  Divine  decrees.  It  is  the  more  difficult  to  interpret 
them,  because  he  says,  p.  38 :  ‘‘I  have  avoided,  as  far  as  possible,  the  use  of 
technical  expressions,  whether  derived  from  physical  or  theological  science,” 
and  also  because  he  disclaims  the  intention,  which  Avould  otherwise  be  imputed 
to  him,  of  controverting  some  doctrines  which  seen!  to  be  impugned.  “  There 
are  a  large  number,”  he  says,  p.  66,  “  of  theological  questions  clustering  about 
the  two  main  points  of  this  inquiry'*^  many  of  them  presenting  great  difficulties 
—  concerning  which  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  I  say,  and  have 
intended  to  say,  nothing.  And  I  ask  that  any  terms  or  expressions  looking  in 
these  directions  —  if  I  have  chanced  to  employ  such  —  may  be  interpreted  in 
accordance  with  the  declared  aim  and  purpose  of  the  discussion.”  Every  author 
has  of  coarse  the  right  to  shun  the  technical  phraseology  of  theologians,  if  be 
will  so  apprise  his  readers: 
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unable  to  say.  “  Nothing  great,”  says  Count  de  Maistre,  on  the 
Generative  Principle  of  Political  Constitutions,  p.  73,  “  has  great 
beginnings.  There  will  not  be  found  in  the  history  of  all  ages  a 
single  exception  to  this  law.  Crescit  occnlto  velut  arbor  aevo,  is 
the  immortal  device  of  every  great  institution.” 


ARTICLE  IX. 

NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

I.  Herodoti  Orientalia  Axtiquiora.* 

We  are  here  presented  ■with  selections  from  the  first  book  of  Herodotus, 
designed  for  the  use  of  students  in  the  earlier  part  of  their  classical  course. 
“  The  plan  of  the  present  seleetion,”  says  the  editor,  “  has  been,  to  take  such 
parts  as  would  give  a  connected  history  of  the  Asiatic  countries  and  of  Egypt. 
To  this  I  was  detennined  by  two  considerations :  first,  the  growing  interest 
in  the  history  and  antiquities  of  those  regions  at  the  present  time;  and,  see- 
ondly,  that  the  other  Greek  and  the  Roman  authors,  commonly  put  into  the 
hands  of  students,  do  not  cover  this  ground  at  all.”  “  The  present  volume 
brings  down  the  history  of  the  East  to  the  death  of  Cyrus  the  Great.  ^The 
Acgyptiaca  and  the  subsequent  portions  of  the  Orientalia  will  be  completed 
at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable.” 

The  text  is  preceded  by  an  Introduction,  which  sketches  briefly  the  life 
and  times  of  Herodotus,  and  the  character  of  his  history,  including  his  “  re¬ 
liableness,”  his  plan,  his  political  sentiments,  and  his  style.  A  summarj’  of 
the  entire  first  book  is  also  prefixed.  Following  the  text  is  an  account  of 
the  Ionic  dialect,  with  “synoptical  tables”  of  its  euphonic  changes  anti  its 
forms.  We  have  then  a  somewhat  minute  commentary,  interspersed  with 
fuller  summaries  of  passages  not  contained  in  the  selections,  and  occasional 
critical  dnd  historical  remarks,  “  for  the  most  part  reserved  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter,  where  they  are  placed  in  a  separate  paragraph,  generally  brief  and 
calculated  to  aWaken  reflection  and  incite  to  further  inquiry.” 

,  We  think  the  plan  and  the  general  execution  of  the  work  will  commend 
themselves  strongly  to  teachers  and  students.  The  oriental  history  thus 


1  Herodoti  Orientalia  Antiquiord  /  comprising  mainly  such  portions  of  Herodo¬ 
tus  as  give  a  connected  History  of  the  East.  By  Herman  M.  Johnson,  D.  D., 
Prof,  of  Philos,  and  Eng.  Lit.  in  Dickinson  College. 
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presented  will  form  a  comment  and  valuable  accompaniment  to  thd  “  Selec* 
tions”  of  Prof.  Felton,  intended  to  give  a  connected  history  of  Greece  from 
the  original  sources,  and  the  notes  to  which,  we  trust,  will  soon  appear,  en* 
riched,  as  they  can  hardly  fail  to  be,  with  the  fruits  of  his  recent  travels  and 
residence  in  that  country.  Dr.  Johnson’s  Introduction  and  Notes  are  writ* 
ten  with  a  spirit,  freshness,  and  independence  not  always  seen  in  editions  of 
ancient  authors,  and  certainly  fitted  to  relieve  them,  not  a  little,  from  the 
charge  of  dryness  and  dulness,  sometimes,  justly  or  unjustly,  brought  against 
them.  Uis  present  department  of  study  and  instruction  has  doubtless  re¬ 
acted  favorably  in  this  respect  upon  his  habits  of  thought  and  expression, 
enabling  him  to  come  to  the  work  of  a  classical  editor  with  somewhat  more 
of  the  comprehensive  spirit  of  the  general  scholar,  and  so  &r  releasing  him 
from  the  scholastic  mannerisms  of  the  mere  philologist.  We  think,  however, 
that  these  features  will  perhaps  be  found  to  characterize  his  book  in  a  higher 
degree  than  elegance  of  style  or  exactness  of  statement.  We  would  not 
intend  by  this  that  there  is  an  absence  of  these  last  mentioned  qualities,  and 
especially  of  the  latter.  But,  with  a  most  satisfying  fulness  of  grammatical 
and  historical  remark,  and  a  minuteness  of  analysis,  ingenious  and  even  over- 
curious,  as  in  some  of  the  etymologies  and  the  explanations  of  particles,  we 
do  not  always  observe  a  proportional  accuracy  and  sureness  of  step.  There 
is  also  at  times  a  summary  setting  aside  of  received  interpretations,  and 
assertion  of  the  editor’s  own  views,  not  justified,  so  far  as  appears,  by  a  eor- 
responding  vantage-ground  of  superior  knowledge  or  broader  research. 
This  feature,  and  the  opposite  one  of  adhering,  on  grounds  not  always  stated, 
to  the  traditionary  accounts  of  the  ancients,  would  doubtless  have  been 
modified  by  a  fuller  use  of  more  recent  authorities,  such  as  Biihr,  Blakesley, 
Lhardy,  Kenrick,  Dahlmann,  Grote  and  Mure,  to  none  of  whom  do  we  no¬ 
tice  any  allusion,  perhaps  because  it  was  not  thought  expedient  in  a  work  of 
this  kind  “  intended  for  learners  in  the  earlier  part  of  their  classical  course.” 
We  think,  in  carrying  out  his  plan  in  a  future  volume,  he  might  draw  upon 
some  of  them  with  advantage,  especially  in  the  “  Aegyptiaca.”  We  are  glad 
to  find  that  the  editor  is  among  the  conservatives  on  the  subject  of  the  credit 
of  Herodotus  as  a  historian,  and  disposed  to  acknowledge  and  admire  his 
general  trustworthiness ;  and,  although  we  have  named  Mure  as  worthy  of 
consultation,  should  be  sorry  to  have  any  editor  follow  implicitly,  on  this 
subject,  the  example  of  that  writer,  whose  treatment  of  Herodotus  is  certainly 
in  singular  contrast  with  his  discussion  of  the  Homeric  question,  displaying 
on  some  points  a  distrust  quite  equal  to  his  former  largeness  of  faith,  and 
suggesting  to  the  curious  a  not  uninteresting  comparison  between  him  and 
Grote  in  their  method  of  handling  the  same  subjects. 

Not  to  deal  merely  in  general  remarks,  we  subjoin  some  of  the  instances 
we  have  noted  of  inaccurate  or  doubtful  statement.  In  the  Introduction, 
p.  vi,  Halicarnassus  is  called  “  a  town  of  Ionia and  p.  ix,  the  Persians  are 
spoken  of  as  “  led  by  the  generals  of  Xerxes  and  Darius  successively.”  In 
the  account  of  the  Ionic  Dialect,  p.  64,  xtdvw  is  written  for  wravw,  as  if  there 
were  a  theme  of  that  form;  p.  65,  e  is  said  to  have  fallen  away  from 
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'which  is  rather  contracted  from  U(f6t,  as  the  quantity  shows,  and  to  have 
been  inserted  in  which  is  rather  the  uncontracted  form  of  qBta.  So 
p.  71,  in  i/tewvTov,  etc.,  e  reappears  from  iftdo,  rather  than  by  epen thesis. 
On  p.  72,  the  statement  that  “  the  Pluperfect  sometimes  has  the  simple  aug¬ 
ment  without  the  reduplication,”  is  unfounded,  i^oiikewro,  if  it  were  the  cor¬ 
rect  reading,  being  an  Ionic  contraction  for  i^ovkiovroj  from  an  assumed 
theme  ^ovXioftm ;  but  t^ovXovro  is  the  reading  of  a  majority  of  Mss.  and  is 
now  received.  See  Biihr.  on  Her.  1. 165,  and  Schweigh.  Lex.  s.  v.  /9ov/U- 
a&ai.  Also  the  statement  that  “  pure  contracted  verbs  omit  the  ordinary 
contraction”  is  too  general,  verbs  in  -tot  alone  commonly  omitting  contrac¬ 
tion.  P.  73,  the  termination  -at  is  only  loosely  called  paragogic,”  as  Com¬ 
parative  Philology  (to  which  the  editor  elsewhere  appeals  in  his  etymologies) 
indicates. 

In  the  notes,  Ch.  7, 1. 10,  tovtojv  does  not  refer  to  the  Lydian  people,  but 
to  the  ditoyovot  AvBov^  the  princes  descended  from  Lydus.  Ch.  24, 1.  31, 
the  Opts,  idnouv  are  used  in  sermone  ohliquo^  and  §  139,  3,  is  therefore 
the  appropriate  reference  in  Buttmann ;  trans.  that  he  was  safe.  The  ren¬ 
dering  given  would  require  w.  So  also  Ch.  31, 1. 1 7,  Uk*  • .  •  Coletr  should  be 
rendered  thcU  it  was  better,  etc.  Ch.  32, 1. 2,  expergo  can  hardly  be  compared 
with  as  ex-  is  not  radical.  Other  instances  of  the  doubtful  etymolo¬ 

gies,  in  which  the  editor  sometimes  indulges,  may  be  seen,  Ch.  128, 1.  6, 
cxoloiff  from  mtol-otf) ;  Ch.  134, 1.  4,  arofia  from  root  riftat;  Ch.  131, 1.  7,  the 
connection  of  cVpyo*,  eipya,  tlifyot  with  and  I'pycu ;  and  at  the  end,  the 
comparison  of  Ilvdia  with  Phut,  Budha,  etc. ;  and  some  others,  which  par¬ 
take,  of  what  seems  to  us  the  fancifulness  of  Donaldson  and  Pococke. 

Ch.  73,  L  11,  tjitfi  seems  to  be  confounded  with  EllSi,  the  assumed  theme 
of  etnov ;  1.  22.  An  assumed  theme  O^Si  (by  a  very  conunon  interchange  of 
e  and  o)  is  a  sifhpler  analysis.  Ch.  96, 1. 12,  pvdofuu,  to  woo  or  court,  seems 
to  be  confounded  with  the  Ionic  form  for  pqtvrftnuipm,  although  doubtless 
originally  the  same.  Ch.  106, 1.  9.  We  had  supposed  that  7r«p,  so  far  from 
being  indefinite,  denoted  that  a  word  was  used  in  its  full  or  exact  sense,  in 
this  case,  strictly,  just  what  they  possessed  before.  Ch.  Ill,  1.  4,  tuoc  rather 
modifies  the  clause ;  literally,  then  somehow,  indicating  something  marvellous 
in  the  coincidence,  as  if  he  had  said,  I  know  not  how  it  should  have  happened 
just  then.  Ch.  116, 1.  8.  We  have  looked  in  vain  for  an  account  of  the 
fidaavoe  or  Lapis  Lydius  in  the  work  referred  to,  though  our  edition  is  the 
second  English.  Ch.  119, 1.  2.  The  interpretation  given  of  is  ^^o*%seems  to 
us  an  instance  of  pressing  a  word  back  to  an  original  etymological  sense, 
from  which  in  actual  usage  it  has  gradually  fallen  away,  or  which,  with  a 
change  of  figure,  we  might  say  has  partially  faded  out.  Is  it  not  more  use¬ 
ful  as  well  as  more  true  to  the  history  of  language,  to  trace  the  process  in 
Greek,  as  we  often  have  occasion  to  in  English,  by  which  the  quantity  of 
meaning  in  a  word  is  diminished,  and  distinguish  how  much  is  dropped,  how 
much  retained?  Ch.  119, 1.  22.  The  second  Aor.  tqrriv  in  a  transitive  sense 
is  unexampled,  and  certainly  not  necessary  here.  Render:  and  standing 
before  him  bade  H.,  etc.  Ch.  126, 1.  22.  This  is  not  the  common  “  elliptical 
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mode  of  carrying  out  a  comparison,”  but  T<j*  agrees  with  jroVw  under¬ 
stood,  like  that  of  yesterday.  Cli.  129, 1.  14,  Stiv  is  a  continuation  of  the  or. 
obi.  introduced  by  Crosby,  619,  2.  a.  Ch.  137, 1.  7,  ovSiva  xio  is 

no  one  (ever)  yet ;  1.  8,  ravta  and  the  following  adjectives  still  refer  to  the 
act&  committed,  supposititious  or  adul^rous  acts  being  put  for  the  acts  of  sup¬ 
posititious  children  or  those  horn  in  adultery,  the  adjective  for  a  dependent 
clause,  Cr.  457,  458,  N.  1.  Ch.  153, 1.  4.  We  cannot  think  the  editor  has 
improved  upon  the  various  interpretations  of  this  passage.  His  own  involves 
a  somewhat  harsh  asyndeton,  as  well  as  a  forced  ellipsis.  Tove  '"lotva^  can 
hardly  mean  “  such  I.  captives  as  he  chose  to  take,”  but  is  generic ;  nor  is 
the  word  which  immediately  precedes  ti,  by  necessity  the  one  which  it  spe¬ 
cially  connects,  as  is  evident  from  such  passages  as  B.  8,  Ch.  5.  rairrd  re 
dfia  yyo^tve,  xal  'irtfinsi  k.  t.  h,  where  not  t.  but  yy.  is  connected  by  it  to 
irffiTret',  so  here  it  may  easily  connect  the  two  participles  as  the  leading 
words  in  their  respective  clauses.  The  best  explanation  of  TCQatryv  that 
seems  to  us  to  be  that  which  regards  tJvou,  as  the  Inf.  of  specif,  or  adverbial 
Inf.  (Cr.  623,  Note),  and  understands  with  ■jrQoiryv  the  common  ellipsis, 
under  the  rule  for  extent  of  time.  It  may  then  be  compared  with  such 
phrases  as  «xo5r  tJvai,  rb  vvv  that,  to  ryptQov  tivat,  and  might  be  translated 
literally,  though  awkwardly,  as  to  the  during-the-first-period  existing  state  of 
things,  i.  e.  at  least  at  first,  implying  that  after  Harpagus  found  so  much  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  reducing  the  lonians,  as  is  described  in  the  succeeding  narrative, 
Cyrus  thought  less  meanly  of  them.  Ch.  156,  1.  7,  vntie,  and  166,  1.  15, 
ttirii'Tts  are  not  compounds  of  “  tlpi,  to  gof  but  'lypt,  being  Ion.  for  igtis  and 
d(f,lvrte-  ' 

We  have  room  only  to  add  that  the  points  of  contact  between  Herodotus 
and  the  Biblical  history  and  chronology,  are  fully  noticed  by  the  editor,  and 
special  attention  directed  to  the  religious  spirit  of  the  historian,  as  well  as  to 
the  moral  and  religious  lessons  suggested  by  the  events  he  narrates.  These 
are  features  which  add  interest  and  value  to  the  work,  as  a  text-book  not 
merely  of  language  but  of  history. 

I 

H.  Greek  Version  of  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress.^ 

Few  men  have  stood  in  such  extreme  positions  as  John  Bunyan.  He 
was  a  profligate  and  a  humble  penitent  *,  the  despised  tinker  of  Elstow ;  perse¬ 
cuted  arfd  reviled  for  his  religious  views  and  practices ;  tauntingly  reminded 
of  his  humble  trade  in  being  compared  to  Alexander  the  coppersmith ;  the 
patient  inmate  for  years  of  the  Bedford  jail ;  and  yet,  at  the  present  day, 
known  and  honored  in  all  parts  of  the  Christian  world,  for  his  genius  and 
piety.  No  book  except  the  Bible  has,  probably,  been  a  greater  blessing  to 
the  world  than  his  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  His  reputation  was  long  confined  to 

'  *//  TT^boSot  Toil  XgioTiavov  * udnoSrj/jtovvToe  and  roii  xoapov  tovtov  tig  tvv 
pi).).ovTa.  *Ev  Ei'Stt  ^Evimvlov.  ^Ttto  *JoMwov  Bofvtdvov,  *Ev  *^d'tjvate,  tx 
TOO  TimoyQatftiov  N.  * .Ayytkibov.  'Odbt  'E^pov  iraQa  ry  Kajrvtxaol^.  1854. 
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the  lower  classes,  And  so  despised  a  name  was  seldom  mentioned  by  per¬ 
sons  of  literary  distinction  except  in  contempt ;  yet  that  name  has  come  to 
stand  among  the  highest,  and  to  have  a  ^ace  cheerfully  accorded  it  among 
those  eminent  for  genius  and  originality.  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress  has  * 
been  published  in  every  variety  of  fo(rm ;  some  of  the  editions  with  all  the 
attractions  which  art  and  taste  coultf- impart.  It  has  also  been  translated 
into  many  languages ;  and  now  we  harve  it  in  the  rich  and  classic  language 
of  Homer  and  Sophocles,  of  Xenophon  and  Plato.  What  strange  mutations 
does  the  world  witness !  The  thoughts  and  images  which  grew  up  in  the 
mind  of  the  despised  preacher  in  his  Bedford  jail,  may  now  be  read  in  the 
Agora,  the  Pnyx,  on  Mars  Hill,  in  the  groves  of  the  Academy,  upon  the 
mountains  and  plains  of  Greece,  in  her  own  language;  and  will  without 
douht  have  an  important  influence  in  elevating  and  Christianizing  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  her  once  noble  race. 

The  translation  before  us  seems  to  be  fliithfully  made  and  to  preserve  the 
spirit  of  the  original.  The  quaint  but  significant  names  are  easily  expressed 
by  the  flexible  Greek,  mostly  by  natural  compounds,  occasionally  by  peri¬ 
phrasis.  Obstinate  is  * laxvQoyvmiMuv  \  Pliable,  EviuyinTos\  Mr.  Standfast, 
Evora&^i;  Great-heart,  MeyaO'vuos;  Valiant-for-truth,  * ahj- 
&fiae;  Despondency,  ;  Feeble-mind,  Oloyotf/vxoe;  Ready-to-halt, 

*ETotft&7trviToi\  Too-bold,  'TiriQroXfMtt'^  Tell-true,  ;  Worldly- 

wiseman,  JSotpdt-rov^jilupot-TovTov ;  By-ends,  Ke^SaXio^^jv ;  Talkative, 
IloXvkoyvs ;  Turn-away,  AtmoTdiiTrjt ;  Mrs.  Much-afrmd,  ne^tfogos ;  Mrs. 
Know-nothing,  ;  Mrs.  Bat’s-eyes,  Mvioiiia. 

The  translation  is  made  by  a  Missionary  of  the  Baptist  Board  at  Athens, 
Greece,  a  graduate  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  Andover,  but  a  few  years 
since. 


ARTICLE  X. 

SELECT  THEOLOGICAL  AND  LITERAKY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Germany. 

Among  the  more  important  works  which  have  recently  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance  in  Germany,  we  notice  the  following : 

In  the  department  of  Biblical  criticism,  a  new  work  on  Acts,  from  the 
Tubingen  school:  “The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  critically  examined  with 
respect  to  its  origin  and  contents,  by  Edward  Zeller.”  The  work  is  an 
enlargement  of  the  articles,  on  the  same  subject,  which  appeared  in  the 
Tubingen  Jahrbiicher,  during  the  yean  1848-— 1851.  In  the  first  Part  the 
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autlior  considers  the  external  evidences  in  general,  of  tlie  writings  attribu¬ 
ted  to  Luke ;  in  Part  second,  the  historical  contents  of  Acts ;  in  Part  third, 
^its  probable  origin  and  the  sources  fjoni  which  it  was  derived.  He  holds 
that  it  was  written  with  a  view  to  reconcile  the  alleged  contradiction  between 
Peter  and  Paul ;  that  its  sU’le  and  unity  of  plan  prove  it  to  have  been  the 
work  of  one  man,  who  was  also  the  author  of  the  third  Gospel. 

On  the  same  subject:  Vol.  VI.  of  Olshausen’s  Commentaries,  edited  by 
Ebrard  and  Wiesinger.  This  includes  James,  Peter,  Jude  and  John.  This 
series  of  Commentaries  is  now  complete. 

“  The  giving  of  the  Law  to  Moses  in  the  land  of  Moab,”  a  contribution  to 
the  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  by  Edward  Riehm.  This  work  of 
a  young  licentiate  is  dedicated  to  Hupfeld  and  Umbreit. 

Part  I.  of  an  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  by  Van  Hengel, 
has  just  appeared. 

“  An  Explanation  of  Ephesians  in  sermpns,”  by  Kichler. 

“  The  Prophet  Daniel  and  the  Revelation  of  John,  considered  in  their 
mutual  relation,  and  exjdained  in  their  principal  passages,  by  C.  A.  Auber- 
len,  extraor.  professor  of  Tlieol.  in  Basel.” 

“The  Gospels  examined  with  respect  to  their  origin  and  historical  signifi¬ 
cance,  by  Adolph  Ililgenfeld,  Prof,  of  Theology  at  Jena.” 

“  De  Apocalypsl  Joannea  ex  rebus  vatis  aetatc  gestis  explicanda,  dissernit 
Edwardus  Boehmer.”  Only  the  first  Ease,  has  appeared.  The  author  is 
Licentiate  and  Prlvat-docent  at  Halle. 

A  fourth  enlarged  edition  of  Tholuck’s  “  Old  Testament  in  the  New.” 

The  fifteenth  Part  of  the  “  Exegetical  Handbook  to  the  Old  Testament,” 
containing  a  Commentary  on  Chronicles,  by  Ernst  Bertheau. 

Tischendorf  has  published  a  “  Novum  Tekamentum  Triglottum  ”  The 
Greek  text  has  received  his  last  corrections,  with  it;  the  version  of  Jerome, 
with  the  annotated  readings,  and  the  translation  of  Luther  carefully  re¬ 
stored.  The  text  of  Luther,  as  is  well  known,  had  become  a  good  deal 
corrupted.  The  volume  is  handsomely  printed,  but  is  somewhat  awkward 
in  shape. 

A  second  edition  of  Ewald’s  “  Antiquities  of  the  Israelitish  Nation.” 

A  Conamentary  on  Revelation,  by  Dr.  C.  Stern. 

A  second  enlarged  and  improved  edition  of  Meyer  on  Acts. 

In  the  press :  A  Commentary  on  Hebrews,  by  Professor  Liinemann,  of 
Gottingen. 

On  the  Epistles  of  John,  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Huthcr. 

Meyer  has  also  in  preparation  a  Commentary  on  Revelation. 

In  the  department  of  Theology  no  new  works  of  si)ecial  interest  have 
appeared. 

Dr.  F.  A.  Philippi,  Prof,  at  Rostock,  has  published  the  first  part  of  a 
treatise  on  the  Church  Doctrine  of  Faith,  containing  the  Introduction. 

A  very  important  work  promised  soon,  is  the  Lectures  on  the  History  of 
Doctrine,  by  Gieseler.  The  development  of  Doctrine  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Reformation  to  the  present  time  is  contained  in  the  volumes  of  the 
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History  already  out.  This  work  will  bring  the  history  from  the  age  of 
Christ  and  the  Apostles  down  to  the  year  15]  7.  It  is  said  to  constitute  a 
worthy  supplement  to  his  former  work. 

New  editions  of  “  Ilase’s  Hutterus  Redivivus,”  and  of  Hagenbach’s  En¬ 
cyclopaedia,  have  appeared. 

The  successive  numbers  of  Herzog’s  new  Encyclopaedia  of  Theology 
will  be  looked  for  with  interest  in  America,  as  they  will  contain  articles 
from  American  contributors.  The  article  on  Iklwards  will  appear  early  in 
the  year.  Prof.  Herzog  has  relinquished  his  professorship  at  Halle,  to  take 
charge  of  a  church  in  Erlangen. 

“  The  Evangelical  Doctrine  of  the  Supper,  during  the  period  of  the 
Reformation  ;  historically  exhibited,  by  A.  W.  Diechhotf,  Privat-docent  in 
(iottingen.” 

A  fourth  edition  of  Ullinann  on  the  Essence  of  Christianity,  much  im¬ 
proved,  with  an  appendix  of  sixty  pages,  on  “  Christianity  and  Mysticism.” 

The  attention  of  theologians  is  now  much  withdrawn  from  abstract  pur¬ 
suits  to  the  direct  practical  (juestions  at  issue  in  the  German  Church.  The 
retrograde  movement  of  the  New-Lutherans,  which  has  derived  support  from 
the  similar  political  tendency  following  the  reaction  against  the  Restoration 
of  1848,  is  exciting  universal  alarm.  The  case  of  the  Gottingen  professors 
has  attracted  great  attention,  and  a  spirited  pamphlet  has  been  published  by 
Prof.  Dorner,  entitled  “  Refutation  of  the  unjust  attacks  of  Prof.  Hengsten- 
berg  upon  the  members  of  the  Theological  Faculty  of  Gottingen.”  A  mul¬ 
titude  of  pamphlets  and  newspaper  articles  have  appeared  on  both  sides ; 
the  most  important,  perhaps,  is  an  elaborate  defence  of  the  Union,  by  Julius 
Muller.  Conservative  men,  like  Tholuck,  lament  most  deeply  a  movement 
which  threatens  to  destroy  the  harmony  which  has  so  long  prevailed  be¬ 
tween  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches,  and  to  wi<len  the  chasm  that 
separates  the  two  extremes  of  religious  l)elief. 

The  department  of  Church  History  displays  greater  activity. 

A  second  edition  of  Schaff  ’s  History  has  appeared.  Tlie  work  has  been 
received  with  great  favor  in  Gennany,  especially  on  account  of  its  style. 
Some  have  objected  that  it  does  not  indicate  suflicieut  familiarity  with  the 
original  sources. 

‘‘  Lectures  on  Christian  Church  History,  for  the  educated,  by  Carl  Sud- 
hotf.”  2  vols.  Relating  mainly  to  the  external  history  —  the  social  and 
po]iular  results. 

Vol.  XHI.  of  Muller’s  History  of  the  Popes,  from  St.  Peter  to  the  present 
time. 

“  An  historical  exposition  of  the  ecclesiastical  relations  of  Catholic  Swit¬ 
zerland,  by  Dr.  Anton  Henne,  Prof,  of  History  at  Berne.”  3  vols. 

The  inner  Progress  of  German  Protestantism,  since  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  by  Dr.  K.  F.  A.  Kahnis.”  The  author  is  Professor  eS  Theology 
at  Leipsic,  and  belongs  to  the  High-Lutheran  party.  This  work  is  made  up 
princii)ally  of  articles  which  had  been  before  published  in  one  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  journals;  and  is  derigued  to  exhibit  the  influence  which  has  beea 
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exerted  upon  religion  by  the  great  philosophical  and  literary  schools  of 
Modern  Germany.  It  is  of  a  popular  character. 

“  The  Reformei’s  and  Martyrs  of  the  Evangelical  Church  in  England,  in 
their  Faith,  Life,  and  Fate,  by  J.  F.  Miirdton.” 

A  very  important  work  is  promised  in  Gieseler’s  “  Church  History  of 
Modern  Times,  from  the  year  1814  to  the  present.”  It  will  be  published 
under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Dr.  C.  R.  Redepenning. 

In  Old  Testament  history,  we  have  the  second  volume  of  the  History 
of  the  Old  Covenant,”  by  J.  H.  Kurtz,  Dr.  of  Theol.  and  ord.  jMt)f.  at 
Dorpat.  Also,  a  **  History  of  the  Israelitish  People,  from  the  building  of 
the  Second  Temple  to  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  by  Dr.  L.  Herzfeld.” 
The  author  is  a  Jewish  Rabbi. 

Great  Britain. 

Tregelles’s  “  Account  of  the  printed  text  of  the  Greek  New  Testament » 
with  remarks  on  its  revision  upon  critical  principles ;  tc^ether  with  a  colla¬ 
tion  of  the  critical  texts  of  Griesbach,  Scholz,  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf, 
with  that  in  common  use,”  deserves  specific  mention,  as  an  able,  accurate  and 
learned  book,  by  one  fully  acquainted  with  the  subjects  discussed.  Here 
we  have  a  minute  account  of  all  that  has  been  done  in  the  department  of 
Greek  Testament  textual  criticism,  including  the  writer’s  own  labors.  No 
student  of  the  Greek  Testament  can  well  dispense  with  this  most  valuable 
wftr^j\vhich  is  intended  to  form  a  kind  of  “  Prolegomena”  to  the  critic’s 
fornicoming  edition  of  the  text.  It  contains  not  only  copious  but  reliable 
iiiiuriuatiun  on  all  points  pertaining  to  the  adjustment  of  the  text;  informa¬ 
tion  brought  together  and  derived  from  many  sources.  The  book  will  serve, 
in  part  at  least,  to  correct  the  many  false  representations  given,  in  English 
Reviews  and  other  such  productions,  of  the  received  text  as  compared  with 
one  formed  solely  on  ancient  authorities.  It  is  published  by  the  Messrs.  Bag- 
stcr,  in  an  octavo  volume. 

A  perfect  contrjist  to  this  is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  O.  T.  Dobbin’s  collation  of 
the  Coilex  Montfortianm,  with  a  long  Introduction,  the  latter  being  replete 
with  errors.  Nothing  could  more  mislead  the  unwary  reader.  The  book  is 
of  no  value,  e.xcept  it  be  ascertained  that  the  collation  is  accurate,  which  we 
have  not  the  means  of  knowing.  Besides  positive  misstatements  of  fact, 
things  are  constantly  adduced  as  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  certain  mss. 
which  are  just  the  contrary;  and  points  well-known  are  announced  as  dis¬ 
coveries.  But  what  can  be  expected  of  one  who  says,  “  that  the  Elzevir 
text  is  beyond  all  que.stion  the  best  which  ever  has  been  made,  and  is  re¬ 
ceived  as  such  throughout  the  civilized  world,”  p.  4.  The  truth  is,  that  it  is 
not  so  received  by  any  critic.  Besides,  the  text  of  1624  is  not  common. 
The  professed  reprints  of  it  differ.  In  harmony  with  this  extraordinary 
statement  we  are  informed,  in  the  interpretation  of  Erasmus’s  note  on  1  John 
5:  7,  that  “  both  Augustine  and  the  glossa  ordinaria  allowed  that  it  only  spoke 
of  consenting  testimony  among  the  witnesses,”  etc.,  p.  55 ;  as  if  Augustine 
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knew  anything  of  the  verse,  or  as  if  Erasmus  had  not  carefully  excluded 
such  a  thought. 

“  The  Messiah  as  predicted  in  the  Pentateuch  and  Psalms ;  being  a  new 
translation  and  critical  exposition  of  these  ancient  oracles,  by  J.  R,  Wolfe.” 
8vo.  This  is  a  good  lKX)k,  which  will  abundantly  repay  perusal.  Four 
introfluctory  essays  are  prefixed  respecting  the  nature  and  interpretation  of 
Hebrew  prophecy.  The  learning  and  ability  of  the  author  are  conspicuous 
throughout.  He  has  made  use  of  the  best  recent  sources  ;  and  shows  him¬ 
self  an  excellent  Hebraist.  The  book  deserves  to  be  read  and  studied  by 
every  one  who  wishes  to  have  accurate  ideas  on  the  important  topics  dis¬ 
cussed  in  it.  We  cordially  commend  it  to  the  scholar.  At  the  same  time, 
we  do  not  agree  in  all  the  conclusions  to  which  the  author  comes.  In  regard 
to  almost  all  such  Psalms  as  he  considers  directly  and  exclusively  prophetic  of 
the  Messiah,  we  differ  from  his  view.  And,  in  arguing  against  what  he  and 
others  persist  in  calling  the  “  double  sense”  of  prophecy,  he  reasons  against 
a  thing  which  we  firmly  hold  to  l)e  correct  and  scriptural. 

Theologia  Germanica :  edited  by  Dr.  Pfeiffer,  from  the  only  complete 
MS8.  yet  known.  Translated  from  the  German,  by  Susanna  Winkworth ; 
with  a  preface  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley,  and  a  letter  to  the  translator 
by  the  Chev.  Bunsen. 

This  is  an  exquisite  little  book,  the  production  of  an  unknown  and  gifted 
individual,  who  had  communed  with  his  own  heart  and  with  his  God.  It  is 
well  known  to  have  been  a  favorite  with  Luther.  Thoughtful  piety,  sul>- 
jectivity,  mysticism  appear  in  its  pages ;  but  it  is  pleasant  withal  to  read,  and 
very  profitable.  The  author  discourses  on  the  most  important  subjects  con¬ 
nected  with  true  religion  in  a  way  which  we  should  wish  to  see  imitated  by 
many.  We  cannot  conceive  of  a  reader  perusing  it  without  much  advan¬ 
tage  ;  if  he  be  at  all  desirous  to  look  within,  and  also  to  look  up  to  his  God. 
The  translator  has  done  her  work  excellently ;  and  has  also  written  a  very 
good  historical  introduction.  The  letters  of  Kingsley  and  Bunsen,  show  how 
highly  they  appreciate  the  book.  We  cordially  commend  it  to  the  notice 
of  all  who  believe  that  religion  is  as  much  a  spirit  and  life  as  a  set  of  opin¬ 
ions  about  the  books  of  the  Bible.  Here  religion  is  unfolded  in  most  of  her 
spiritual  p'hases ;  and  sin  pointed  out  in  its  real  character  of  seljishness. 
Man  is  elevated  to  his  true  dignity  by  the  restoration  of  God’s  image  within 
him.  It  is  a  healthful  symptom  of  the  times,  notwithstanding  their  promi¬ 
nent  objectivity,  that  the  beautiful  little  volume  before  us  has  met  with  a 
ready  sale. 

Among  works  recently  published,  we  may  mention  the  following :  Bun¬ 
sen’s  Egypt,  Vol.  IL,  in  English.  This  has  various  additions  and  improve¬ 
ments  as  compared  with  the  German  from  which  it  is  translated.  We  need 
not  say,  that  the  work  when  completed  will  be  a  standard  one  on  the 
subject.  V 

The  Apocalypse  its  own  interpreter,  by  Ven.. Tames  W.  Forster,  LL.  D. 
8vo.  No  light  is  thrown  on  the  Apocalypse  by  this  l)Ook. 

History  of  the  Papacy  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  Reformation,  by 
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Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle.  2  vols.  8vo.  This  is  a  laborious  and  useful  compilation. 
But  It  is  not  an  original  nor  philosophical  work. 

Outlines  of  Theology,  by  Rev.  J.  Clark.  Vol.  I. 

The  Epistles  of  Paul,  an  original  translation,  with  critical  notes  and  in¬ 
troduction,  by  Dr.  Turnbull.  8vo. 

Principles  of  Church  Authority,  by  R.  J.  Wilberforce,  contains  the  views 
which  have  led  the  archdeacon  to  renounce  his  connection  with  the  Church 
of  England,  and  join  the  Romish  communion.  It  is  in  one  small  volume. 

The  Literary  Remains  of  the  late  H.  F.  Clinton.  1  vol.  post  8vo. 

The  Jordan  and  the  Rhine,  by  the  Rev.  William  Graham.  8vo.  A  pop¬ 
ular  and  superficial  book. 

Pridliam’s  Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  1  vol.  These  notes  are 
of  the  same  character  as  the  writer’s  notes  on  other  parts  of  the  Scriptures. 
They  contain  good  thoughts  and  good  theology.  But  the  range  of  the 
writer’s  mind  is  somewhat  narrow.  We  cannot  say  that  he  has  thrown 
much  new  light  on  the  Epistle  itself. 

Jay’s  Autobiography  is  published  in  one  volume  octavo.  It  is  a  book 
pleasant  to  read,  containing  many  anecdotes  and  reminiscences.  We  have 
been  disappointed  in  it,  however.  As  a  piece  of  biography  or  auto¬ 
biography,  it  will  never  take  a  high  place.  The  editors  have  done  a  little 
to  fill  out  the  volume.  Slight  value  attaches  to  what  they  have  written. 

Dr.  Cumming’s  Sabbath  morning  readings  on  the  Old  Testament  still 
proceed,  as  well  as  his  Sabbath  evening  readings  on  the  New  Testament. 
They  are  both  devoid  of  originality.  The  popularity  with  which  the  books 
of  this  writer  have  been  received,  is  no  proof  of  the  intelligence  of  the  age. 
He  has  also  just  published  a  new  book  called  “  The  Daily  Life,”  in  one 
volume,  which  resembles  his  other  books  in  character  and  value. 

Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of  Faith,  in  one  small  volume,  has  lately  reached 
a  second  edition.  It  is  directed  against  Mr.  Newman’s  strictures.  A  writer 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review  says,  that  the  author  of  the 
“  Eclipse”  and  “  Defence”  will  occupy  a  position  abreast  of  Bishop  Butler 
and  Pascal,  in  the  estimation  of  posterity!  We  have  wondered  at  the 
praises  bestowed  on  the  Eclipse  of  Faith ;  as  it  has  always  appeared  to  us 
an  incomplete  answer.  -But  tastes  differ. 

Catholic  Union :  Essays  towards  a  church  of  the  future,  as  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  philanthropy,  by  F.  W.  Newman,  post  8vo.  AVhatever  Mr.  Newman 
writes  is  worth  reading.  With  all  his  aberrations  in  religion,  his  works  con¬ 
tain  many  fine  ideas  beautifully  expressed. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Christianity,  by  R.  W.  Mackay,  A. 
M.,  post  8vo.  The  work  of  a  scholar  and  thinker,  but  pervaded  by  a  spirit 
of  scepticism  as  to  revealed  religion. 

'  A  History  Of  Christian  Churches  and  Sects  from  the  earliest  ages  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Marsden,  A.  M.  Part  I.  This  work  is  to  be 
completed  In  eight  monthly  parts. 

Sermons  on  national  subjects,  by  Charles  Kingsley.  These  sermons  are 
unlike  ordinary  ones,  and  will  amply  repay  perusal. 
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The  Library  of  Biblical  Literature,  Yol.  1.  This  volume  contains  eight 
tracts  on  Biblical  subjects.  The  tracts  are  'written  in  a  pleasing  and  popu* 
lar  style ;  and  the  information  they  contain  is  of  a  useful  kind. 

Facts,  Fancies,  and  Memories,  by  Mrs.  Jameson,  8vo. 

The  Geography  of  Herodotus  by  Wheeler,  large  8vo.  A  carefully 
digested  compilation,  but  published  in  a  far  too  expensive  style.  The  Ger* 
mans  would  produce  a  better  book  on  the  subject  for  a  Thaler. 

The  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice  deduced  from  the  Scripture,  by  F.  D.  Mau¬ 
rice,  M.  A.  The  work  in  question  is  marked  by  the  usual  ability  of  the 
writer.  The  subject  of  sacrifice  is  confessedly  a  difficult  one ;  and  the  book 
will  excite  attention  to  it.  Whether  it  be  well  treated  here,  is  another 
question.  It  is  certainly  treated  in  a  suggestive  manner. 

Cyclopaedia  Bibliographica,  a  library  manual  of  theological  and  general 
literature,  by  James  Darling,  in  one  large  volume,  super-royal  8vo.  This 
is  a  most  valuable  and  excellent  work,  which  will  save  every  student  much 
time  and  trouble.  None  should  be  without  it. 

The  Charter  of  the  Nations;  or  Free  Trade  and  its  results, by  H.  Dunck- 
ley,  M.  A.  8vo.  The  council  of  the  national  anti-corn  law  lei^ue  awarded 
their  first  prize  to  this  essay.  It  possesses  a  value  which  amply  entitles  it  to 
general  circulation. 

The  Book  of  Psalms ;  a  new  translation,  with  notes  critical  and  explana¬ 
tory,  by  the  late  J.  M.  Good,  M.  D.,  edited  by  Rev.  Dr.  Henderson.  8vo. 
We  doubt  the  wisdom  of  publishing  this  work.  Such  as  are  familiar  with 
the  Commentaries  of  Venema,  Hengstenberg,  Alexander,  De  Wette,  01s- 
hausen,  and  Tholuck,  will  not  set  much  value  upon  it.  We  should  like  to 
see  a  new  and  thorough  commentary  on  the  Psalms.  The  present  is  a  poor 
contribution  towards  an  interpretation  of  the  book.  Prof.  Hupfeld,  of  Halle, 
has  one  in  the  press,  some  sheets  of  which  we  were  privileged  to  peruse  in 
August  last.  It  will  be  an  important  work,  refuting  many  of  Hengsten- 
berg’s  positions. 

A  literal  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  on  definite  rules  of  trans¬ 
lation,  with  an  English  version  of  the  same ;  in  nine  parts,  by  Herman 
Heinfetter.  This  is  a  curiosity,  and  as  such  it  is  worth  looking  into.  As 
to  value,  it  has  none  whatever. 

Critical  and  Grammatical  Commentary  on  St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Gala¬ 
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